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1. The Dominion of Australia : An Account of its Founda- 
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3. The Early History of Victoria. By Francis PEerer 
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EGARD for the security of our colonies and dependencies is 
now so preponderant an element in the foreign policy of 
England, that we are apt to forget how recent is the growth of 
the system we are anxious to maintain, and how much more 
accident has contributed to its development than settled policy. 
Hardly a century has elapsed since the servants of a commercial 
company, acting without the leave, and often contrary to the 
express orders of their employers, overthrew the French power 
in India, and laid the foundations of our Empire there. We 
~ took the Cape from the Dutch, not because we wanted a field for 
colonisation, but because we wanted a naval station. In Canada, 
we succeeded the French. The earlier colonies in America were 
the result of private enterprise—not of Government action. And 
if the foundation of the diff-rent Australian colonies is due to the 
policy of the Government of Mr. Pitt, that policy was suggested, 
not by any desire to find a new field for the honest energy of 
England, but by the need of providing a place of exile for the 
felons it was no longer possible to send to America. We pur- 
pose, in the present article, to show how, from this sinister origin, 
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have grown communities prosperous in the present, and destined 
at no distant time to rival in every element.of power the country 
from which they have sprung. Victor Hugo says somewhere 
that man has to sustain a threefold struggle—against the false- 
hoods of religion, against the injustice of human laws, and against 
the inexorability of Nature. From the tyranny of superstition, 
and from the burden of depraved custom which weighs down old 
societies, the Australian settlers have from the first been free. 
They have constructed their own political systems. They have, 
it is true, wisely adopted the general features of the constitution 
of the mother country, but in legislation they have attempted to 
prevent the growth of those abuses and inequalities which they 
thought rendered society in the mother country unhealthy. 
- They have allowed to each individual full religious liberty, and 
have tried to prevent any sect or religious tendency from having 
an unfair advantage. But with Nature in all her moods they 
have had to maintain a long and unremitting struggle. The 
physical conditions of every country limits and directs the 
activities of the people, and, perhaps, in the case of no country 
so much as in that of Australia is it necessary to commence an 
account of social and industrial development by a description of 
the soil and climate. 

Lord Palmerston, it is said, once found a difficulty in filling 
the office of Secretary for the Colonies. In his despair he pro- 
posed to take the department himself. “Come upstairs,” he said 
to a friend; “let us get a map and see where these places are.” 
Had physical geography formed in his time a part of the training 
of public schools, he might have learnt much of the problems of 
Australian administration by the slight process of initiation he 
jestingly proposed. Australia is not an island, but a continent. 
And it is a continent destitute of all those features which give 
variety to the climates of Europe and Asia. The vast, uniform 
desert plain of the interior impresses on the fringe of littoral its 
own character of uniformity. The Northern part of the conti- 
nent is within the tropics. The rest is for the most part semi- 
tropical, though the highlands of the South-Eastern corner may 
fairly be called temperate. The total area is nearly three million 
square miles, but the greater part of this is occupied by the 
barren plateau of the interior. This is an almost level waste of 
sandstone sloping slightly to the centre. Its margin, on the 
South, descends into the sea in abrupt cliffs.) On the North and 
East and West it dips into the fringing coastland by declivities 
more or less gradual, which, seen from below, present the appear- 
ance of a mountain chain. The elevation of this margin varies 
from 1500 to 3000 feet above the sea. The lowland between 
the edge of the plateau and the sea varies in breadth, as a rule, 
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from 100 to 200 miles, but in places the highlands, or the pro- 
jecting spurs, overlook the sea. The general contour of the 
country thus resembles that of the Deccan, but the absence of 
heights within the central plateau, and its vast size, forbid the 
existence of the rivers which render Southern India so fertile. 
In many places volcanic agency has raised the level of the 
edge, and covered the surrounding country with rich volcanic 
deposits. 

On the West, at a distance of 200 miles from the coast a 
steep ascent of granite and syenite leads like steps from the 
lowland to the plateau. The range is continued along the 
North, diminishing in elevation as.it approaches the East. The 
Northern portion of the Eastern edge is about 1200 feet in 
height. Between Rockhampton and Brisbane in Queensland it is ° 
broken by’ volcanic irruptions which run from East to West. 
South of this it approaches the sea, and has been raised by volcanic 
agency to heights of 3000 feet. From Queensland to Victoria 
the breadth of coast-land varies from 100 to 50 miles, In 
Victoria—the South-Eastern corner of the continent—the range 
rises to the height of 7000 feet, and is dignified with the title of 
the Australian Alps. Thus the centre of the continent is a sandy 
waste, parched by a tropical sun. Periodic winds from the North- 
West and the South do indeed bring moisture from the surround- 
ing seas. But except on the Eastern and the South-Eastern 
coasts there are no great mountain-heights to front the winds and 
condense the moisture in fertilising rain. The perpetual radia- 
tion from the surface of the interior makes the air so dry that it 
absorbs whatever moisture the heights near the coast fail to 
condense. From this result not only droughts but floods. For 
when year after year no rain has fallen in the interior, the intense 
heat of the surface so rarefies the atmosphere that an excess of 
air is drawn from the sea and sweeps with greater foree to greater 
distances inland. When the cold Southern current meets the 
warm moist North-West monsoon, the vapour is condensed and 
covers the desert with floods) We have said that the interior 
slopes in an almost imperceptible decline to its ceutre. There 
is, therefore, no drainage. The water lies in wide stagnant sheets. 
Under the fierce rays of the sun it rises in vapour, but when it 
reaches the higher and cooler strata of the atmosphere it is again 
precipitated io rain. There is no mode of escape for the 
imprisoned water except by evaporation, and thus the excessive 
rainfall of one year is followed by excessive rainfall in succeed- 
ing years, Itis.thus that the desert centre impresses, as we have 
said, its own character on the surrounding country, except where 
bold and varied local features give parts of the country a character 
of its own. “In the depressions of the great plain,” says Mr. 
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Ranken, “ there is most probably only one long drought or one 
Jong wet season ; .no seasons of a year but years of a season.” 

Volcanic agency, by rearing mountain-barriers and opening up 
drainage lines, has conferred such a special character on the 
South-Eastern corner, and in a less degree on the East coast 
generally. From Queensland to Victoria the Eastern edge of 
the tableland forms a watershed from which rivers flow slug- 
gishly to the South-West. They would have hardly energy to 
force their way to the sea, but that they meet the Murray, fed by 
the copious rainfall of the Australian Alps. These rivers, the 
Darling and the Murray and their tributaries, form the only great 
river system of Australia. No other rivers flowing from the inner 
slope of the edge of the plateau reach the sea. The rain that 
falls elsewhere spreads out in sudden floods or creeps listlessly 
along in vague and manifold channels till it is Jost in the sands or 
absorbed by evaporation in the dry air. The soil of the interior 
is, as a rule, disintegrated sandstone, saliferous or ferruginous, and 
often is covered with marshes of salt or gypsum. The volcanic 
upheavals on the South-East, East and North-East margins have 
not only improved the climate, by diversifying the surface of the 
country, but have in many parts covered it with rich deposits of 
volcanic soil. ; 

The botanical features which are claracteristic of Australian 
scenery are the same everywhere, and are in many eases peculiar 
to the continent. But there are exceptions to this uniformity 
which have led botanists to divide it into four provinces, the 
vegetation of each of which resembles respectively Indian, Poly- 
nesian, African, and South American types. As the centre is 
approached these distinctions disappear, The exceptional vege- 
tation of the North is distinetly tropical. In sheltered situations 
on the Eastern slopes, reached by the rainfall from the sea, are 
found shady forests of rich foliage, which contrast with the dark, 
shadeless trees aud grassy scrub charact: ristic of Australia. Near 
Rockingham Bay, in Queensland, the base of the high hills is 
clothed with jungle, in which cedars and palms and bamboos are 
festooned with vines and lanas, and shadow a rich undergrowth 
of orchids and ferns. Farther South, in New South Wales, the 
wild wood-crowned valleys and flowery glens of the Blue Moun- 
tains form a striking contrast to the thickets of shrubs which 
conceal the sandy soil of the neighbouring tracts. But in Sydney 
Harbour the bare crumbling cliffs and thickets, descending 
abruptly to the clear blue water, form a scene of surpassing 
loveliness, Farther South still, in the deep valleys and glens of 
the Australian Alps, giant eucalypti shelter thickets of ferns and 
mimosas, The trees clothe the mountain side even to the snow- 
line. For here (perhaps owing to the dryness of the atmosphere 
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of the interior) though the highest summit is only 7142 feet 
above the sea, eternal snow lies on the mountain-tops. Such is 
the scenery on the seaward side of the elevated edge of the table- 
land. Westward of the Cordilleras the land slopes gently 
inwards in park-like undulations and grassy downs. Patches of 
shady thicket and forest belts relieve the landscape, and quaint 
volcanic peaks enclose it. But where the watershed is not 
broken, and as the interier is approached, there is only a waste 
of stones, or sand, or marsh, or struggling water, or wide flood. 
There is no vegetation, but a poor variety of meagre grasses and 
low shrubs, ‘I'he ordinary forest scenery of Australia is charac- 
terised by want of shade. The trees, which are mostly ever- 
greens, stand in isolated clumps. The branches shoot upwards, 
and the scant, dull, leathery leaves hang vertically. Frequent 
bush fires destroy the grass and undergrowth, and leave the giant 
eucalypti standing gaunt and bare. Monotony and absence of 
interest is the rule, Nearly everywhere the want of water robs 
the landscape of one great charm. Good scenery, it must be 
confessed, is exceptional. 

The climate is everywhere dry, and singularly healthy. Expo- 
sure which in other climates would be fatal, is easily borne. 
Though the heat, especially in the North, is at times excessive, it 
has net the same enervating effect on persons of European blood 
as heat has in ordinary tropical regions. Towards the South, at 
any rate, it never interferes with outdoor work, The hot winds 
which sometimes blow from the interior produce great discom- 
tort, but do not last long enough to be really formidable. The 
seasons, we need hardly say, are the reverse of ours—Christmas 
falling in the middle of the Australian summer. Droughts and 
floods are the two great obstacles to industrial enterprise. Mr. 
Ranken’s description of the end of a long drought is so vivid and 
picturesque, om illustrates so many features of Australian life 
and scenery, that we cannot forbear to quote it— 


“For days and months the earth has been hot, parched, and cracked : 
for months the waters have ceased to flow, the trees have lived but 
not grown, and the sky has been cloudless, The never-green forest is 
browner, sadder, and still in the oppressive air: the plains are bare 
and dusty; the watering-places (for the sheep) filled with dead, and 
the whole scene quivers before the eye by the great radiation of its 
heat. Daily the sun rises in a hazy sky, sails in a white heat through 
a cloudless course, and sets a round ball of fire on the edge of a copper 
dome. A sullen dewless night follows the dreaded day. The feaves 
of the forest and the surviving grass of the field glisten like blades of 
steel in the glare of the mighty sun: there is no green thing, nor sound 
of life from bird or beast or tree in the great noonday heat, At length 
clouds mysteriously gather-—daily they gather and disappear at night 
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—at last they form dense, low masses, thunder breaks, and violent 
storms of wind sweep the plain: no rain. Again and again these 
storms break before the Ionged-for rain comes, and with it comes flood. 
Perhaps the rain, filling the northern streams, first floods the southern 
water-channels before a cloud is in their sky. But with the floods 
destruction to lingering life no less than hope to withering vegetation 
is brought down. Many a settler has been ruined by droughts; but 
many a flock which survived that ordeal has been silently, hopelessly 
swallowed by the flood.” 


We cannot wonder then, that though the desert yields a scant 
herbage for sheep, settlers do not venture to push far into the 
interior. Nor can we fai! to appreciate the dangers and diffi- 
culties which the leng series of heroic explorers have had to en- 
counter, and to which so many have suceumbed. The Eastern 
half of the continent has been fairly explored. A line of tele- 
graph has been carried from Adelaide, on the South, to Port 
Darwin, on the North, but the Western half may still be said to 
bid defiance to the zeal of discoverers. On the South it ends in 
a long line of cliffs. The rivers which reach the sea on the West 
and North have been found to have their source in the granite 
declivity of the tableland. The waters that lay beyond were 
found to lese themselves as they flowed towards the centre. 
Instability as welt as barrenness is the character of the interior. 
The sheets of water by which the camps are pitched will suddenly 
dry up, or when pitehed on what seems safe ground, they may be 
swept away by unforeseen floods. Water is generally obtained 
only by sinking wells. In South Australia alone are there per- 
manent collections of water worthy of being called lakes. Such 
are the pbysieal features of the country. 

The condition of the mhabitants, whom because we know of 
no earlier race dwellmg there we call aborigines, is the same now 
as it was when the first European landed on the shores of 
Australia, and as it probably has been during ages of unprogres- 
sive and uneventful existence. This is not the place to inquire 
as to their affinities and their history. Whether they are an 
isolated remnant of the people who once peopled and, to some 
extent, people now the Asiatie continent and the islands of 
Polynesia, we cannot say; but this at least may be affirmed, 
that no other race anywhere has sunk to or continued ip so low 
a state of barbarism, or shows so little susceptibility to civilising 
influences. No savage race presents more repulsive features. 
The type of face is Negro, but the hair hangs lank and long. 
They wear no clothes, and provide no shelter for themselves 
except temporary structures of boughs and grasses. On the 
coast and by the rivers they live well on fish, opussums, kan- 
garoos, and bandicort; but in the interior they as often as not 
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live on rats or frogs. They are found in greatest numbers on 
the seaboard, but far away in the interior they occur in sparsely 
distributed tribes and families. As they have nothing to possess, 
they have no ideas of individual or tribal property. But each 
tribe has territory peculiarly its own, and the rule that no tribe 
must trespass within the limits of another tribe is rigidly adhered 
to. The principle is so well understood that fidelity to it leads 
to the only acts of cannibalism they are known to commit. A 
tree called the bunya-bunya bears once in three years a large 
crop of fruit which the natives consider a great delicacy. 
Neighbouring tribes are allowed to enter the district in which it 
grows to feast upon the bountiful provision, After some time 
the visitors, who had previously been accustomed to anu almost 
exclusively animal diet, grow weary of the rich farinaceous food. 
The game and fish of their hosts is sacred from their touch. But 
the desire for flesh is uncontrollable, and one of their own 
number becomes a victim to it. The tribes have chiefs, and in 
matters such as marriage obey customs of the most complex 
kind. But they are totally destitute of religious sentiment. 
They have no mythology—hardly, indeed, a superstition. In 
some districts there survive traditions of some animal now 
extinct, the return of which they fear. They have identified in 
some cases the conception of a devil which the white men have 
imparted to them with this object of horror. But of a god, or 
a great spirit, or spiritual existences of any kind, they appear 
not only not to have no idea, but to be incapable of forming a 
conception. In the interior and on the north there is but one 
widespread dialect; but each river of the great river system 
which flows from the western downs of the Cordilleras, and each 
separate tribal district along the coast, has a distinct language. 
In sketching the history of the early European settlements, 
we shall have to speak of the fatal effects of their presence in 
the native races. Even now the hostility of the tribes of the 
interior is one of the great dangers in the way of discovery. 
Bands of explorers, whose aims and methods were humane and 
conciliatory, have had to fight their way from day to day through 
successive districts of attacking savages. Settlers in the bush— 
as all the country remote from the great towns is called—have to 
protect themselves against their thieving raids, and are not 
always nice in the measures they take in self-defence. The 
aboriginal—if he ever ponders questions of right—no doubt 
thinks he is justified in plundering from the intruder who has 
shut him out from the rivers and the coast, and driven away 
the game on which he used to live. And the settler, of 
course, has European notions as to the sacred rights of pro- 
perty. In such a struggle barbarism must in the end be 
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worsted. But the temper of government is just and even 
benevolent to the black men. There are laws to preserve 
them, not only from aggression, but from the temptations 
to which the presence of civilisation exposes them. Christian 
philanthropy has established institutions where an attempt is 
made to atone for the wrongs done to the race by training a 
few individuals to industrial pursuits, and giving them secular 
and religious instruction. But the attempt seems hitherto to 
have produced little fruit. Aborigines labour— especially in the 
jails where they are compelled to do so— but they have hardly 
as yet learned to feel the needs which are the incentives to 
civilised life. Mr. Trollope says he has never heard of an 
aboriginal living in a house of his own. They read and write: 
they sing hymns and recite portions of Scripture. But they 
acquire no ideas from what they read, and no real religious senti- 
ment seems to have been developed. As is the case with most 
savage races, freedom from toil and the wild ardour of the chase 
have given litheness and agility, and even an air of dignity, to 
their frame. They are employed in large numbers as horse- 
keepers, and in other callings of that kind. In Queensland and 
Western Australia they are employed as policemen. Their 
endurance, and the keenness of observation which often enables 
savages to follow up tracks which a man accustomed to civilised 
life would lose, fit them admirably for police duties in a country 
where theft of cattle is one of the commonest forms of crime. 
In the towns some work (irregularly) as masons or carpenters, 
while many lead a lazy, loafing life on the outskirts of civilisation. 
There are certain spots reserved for their residence where they 
may be studied in all the observances of pristine barbarism. 

The distribution of animals is similar to that of men. Every- 
where the varieties are few and the individuals of each variety 
few. But near the coast and rivers they are more numerous 
than in the arid plains of the interior, and the animals, like the 
men of the temperate South, are of stronger and finer type than 
those of the hotter North. There are no quadrumana, pachy- 
dermata, or ruminantia. There are but few mammalia, and of 
these, most are marsupials. The opossum “up a gum tree,” and 
the kangaroo are, perhaps, the most familiar types. The melan- 
choly valediction of the disappointed free selecter quoted by 
Mr. Trollope, sums up what are regarded as the salient features of 
life on the downs of the western slope of the Cordilleras. “ Fare- 
well to the kangaroo, farewell to the wild emu, farewell to the 
squatter of the plain. I hope I shall never see that d d 
rascal again.” ‘The scantiness of food and the uncertainty of the 
seasons prevent the formation of large herds and the adoption 
of migratory habits. It is a land of lonely, not gregarious life. 
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The only beast of prey is the dingo, or wild dog—which is nearly 
everywhere a constant scourge to the sheep farmers. Reptiles 
and insects abound. There are many birds of prey and birds of 
brilliant plumage, but few melodious birds of song. We are 
speaking here, of course, only of indigenous varieties, for as we 
shall hereafter see many foreign kinds have been acclimatised. 

Australia was discovered by Manuel Godenho, a Portuguese, 
in 1601. During the rest of the 17th century various Dutch 
adventurers landed on points of the continent and adjacent 
islands. Names such as Carpentaria, Arnheimland, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, are memorials of their enterprise. Dampier, the 
buccaneer, was the first Englishman to effect a landing. After 
him came a series of English, Dutch, and French mariners. But 
none of these succeeded in laying the foundation of a permanent 
settlement. In 1770, the celebrated Captain Cook landed at 
Botany Bay, and proclaimed the country part of the territories 
of the English Crown. He surveyed a portion of the Eastern 
coast (which from its resemblance to his native country he called 
New South Wales), and proposed that convicts should be sent 
hither from England. Accordingly, in 1788, Governor Phillip 
landed with 757 convicts (of whom 192 were women), 205 
marines and their families, and a chaplain. He attempted to found 
a convict establishment at Botany Bay. Defeated in his effort 
by the unfavourable nature of the site selected, he at length suc- 
ceeded in founding one at Port Jackson, a little to the north. 
This grew and prospered, and became the centre from which 
Eastern Australia was colonised. It is now the city of Sydney, a 
place of calm prosperity, long since purged of all felon taint, a 
city of fair streets and gardens on the shores of the fairest haven 
of the earth. After the foundation of the settlement at Port 
Jackson, the French made several attempts to establish them- 
selves in Southern Australia ; but, like all their vast and shadowy 
schemes of colonisation and conquest, these efforts failed. 

Around the convict settlement at Port Jackson grew the first 
English colony—New South Wales. It is the classic land of 
Australia. If the spirit of Greek romance survived, the soft 
glories of Sydney Harbour, the bold picturesqueness of the 
Hawkesbury River, and the wild defiles of the Blue Mountains 
would be peopled in the imagination of the settlers with nymphs 
and genii. Australian mythology would not lack heroes. The 
Greeks built temples to the founders of their states. In their 
grateful devotion, the dim traditions of the greatness of their 
mortal chiefs grew into myths which identified them with the 
mighty ones of heaven. To the first governors of New South 
Wales glory such as this has been denied. But they have such 
immortality as the unpoetic intelligence of modern times allows, 
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Athens had its Theseum, and Phillip Street in Sydney and Port 
Phillip in Victoria commemorate the first Governor at Port 
Jackson. The struggle which he and his successors had to main- 
tain was indeed one that called for the highest efforts of heroism. 
They were dependent for food and necessaries on precarious 
supplies from England, or India, or the Dutch settlements in the 
East. They had to struggle with drought and floods. They had 
not only to preserve discipline among the convicts, but to control 
the mutinous and imperious spirit of the force which was sent 
from Engiand to enable them to maintain order. And there 
were constant troubles with the aborigines, who were too barbarous 
to be conciliated or even effectively coerced. The civilisation of 
the white men made scarcer and scarcer every day the fish and 
game on which they lived. Their own unwritten law prevented 
them from withdrawing to the territory of other tribes. As was 
natural, they attempted to retaliate for their wrongs by killing 
stray whites and destroying their property. And, as was natural 
too, the white men often treated them as beasts of prey, to be 
hunted down and exterminated if they could not be driven away. 
Writing in the July number of this Review we described the 
inevitable results of the relations between civilised colonists and 
uncivilised natives. The whites can always plead provocation, 
but in Australia as in Kafirland the measure of retribution has 
far exceeded the measure of provocation. Governor Phillip 
estimated the number of the tribe which dwelt around Port 
Jackson at 1500 individuals. The last survivor of the tribe died 
in 1849. European disease ‘and European stimulants proved 
hardly less fatal elements in the process of extermination than 
mere violence and pressure. 

More than once absolute starvation seemed likely to put an end 
to the infant settlement. The governor shared the hardships of 
the governed, and his highest state hardly rose above rough 
plenty. In 1791 the first non-criminal immigrant arrived. He 
was a German and married one of the female convicts. In 1793 
a wooden church was erected, and this in 1806 was succeeded by 
one of brick. In that year, too, aship was built and a newspaper 
published. In 1825 one-third of the population were convicts. 
In 1839 the last batch of convicts were put ashore. Altogether 
70,000 criminals were brought to New South Wales, many of 
whom at the expiration of their term of punishment were absorbed 
into the general community. Thus in the total population of not 
much more than half a million, the taint of convict blood is suffi- 
ciently appreciable to engender in the minds of ardeut colonists 
much seusitiveness of sentiment on the subject. Meanwhile enter- 
prise and exploration penetrated inland. Attempts at cultiva- 
tion were at first unsuccessful, but it was discovered that the 
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natural pasture of the country was admirably fitted for sheep. 
Between 1810 and 1821 the growing hopes of an export trade in 
wool attracted settlers. The Merino breed was introduced, and 
soon runs of thousands of acres in various parts of the strip of coast- 
land were occupied by sheep. All the land of the colony belonged 
to the Crown, and the rights conceded to individuals—at least in 
later times— were generally rights of grazing only. The persons 
to whom concessions of this kind have been made are called, 
throughout Australia, “squatters.” Since the Crown has made 
over its right in the land to the colony, the interest of these 
pastoral] leaseholders has come into conflict with the interest of a 
new class of agricultural freeholders which the colonial legislatures 
in their anxiety to avoid the evils they discern in the old world 
model of society have striven to create. The struggle still con- 
tinues and is, as we shall hereafter see, the great question of 
Australian politics. Distress at home has been in all ages the 
great incentive to migration. Many attempts has been made in 
vain to cross the Blue Mountains and penetrate into the unknown 
interior ; but in 1813, when a general drought had rendered the 
wide pasturages of the seaboard, barren, a band of sheep farmers 
succeeded in getting through and finding grass for their flocks on 
the other side. In 1808 a convict settlement dependent on New 
South Wales was formed in Van Diemen’s Land. In 1835 
settlers from Van Diemen’s Land founded, near the harbour of 
Port Phillip, a town which is now knowa as Melbourne, the capital 
of Victoria. In 1825 Van Diemen’s “Land was made a penal 
settlement, independent of New South Wales, and in 1851 the 
dependency of Port Phillip was made a separate colony under 
the name of Victoria. We shall have hereafter to speak of the 
causes which make disruption a corollary to the growth of these 
vast but little organised and imperfectly developed territories 
which we call colonies. Victoria asserted its independence, as 
we have seen, in 1851, and in 1859 the Northern portion of New 
South Wales, which had previously been known as the Moreton 
Bay District, was constituted a separate colony under the name 
of Queensland. The seat of Government for Victoria was fixed 
at Melbourne, and for Queensland at Brisbane. In the article 
on South Africa, already referred to, we have spoken of the dif- 
ference between the constitution of a colony as a Crown colony, 
and the system known as responsible Government. Hitherto 
New South Wales had been a Crown colony. The governor 
appointed by the English Ministry did, in fact, govern subject 
only to the control of Downing Street. The lands of the colony 
which had not become the property of individuals or corporations 
were held to be at the disposal of the Crown. But in 1856 
responsible Government was introduced. Though the Crown 
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retained a power of veto, the duty of legislation was left to two 
houses of parliament, representative, in different degrees, of the 
people of the colony. The executive administration devolved 
upon ministers responsible to Parliament and the Crown lands 
were surrendered to the colony, and were, of course, at the dis- 
posal of its parliament. The social and material progress of the 
various territories of Australia hardly admit of being sketched in 
detail, and will, perhaps, be most easily made clear when we have 
to speak of their present condition. The subjects of keen political 
discussion, and the general tendency of legislation in all are so 
similar that one general account will suffice. Here we shall only 
attempt to sketch in rough outline the main incidents in the 
history of the other settlements. 

Port Phillip was discovered in 1802 during a voyage of 
exploration along the Southern coast. An attempt to plant a 
penal settlement there in 1803 failed. We have seen how great 
are the dangers which attend attempts at exploration by land in 
the interior. But from the earliest years of our settlement at 
Port Jackson to the present day bands of explorers have followed 
in rapid succession. In 1824 an expedition from New South 
Wales succeeded, after incredible hardships, in crossing the 
Murray River and penetrating overland to Port Phillip. In 1826 
another unsuccessful effort was made to locate convicts at Western 
Port (West of Port Phillip), chiefly as it appears as a protest against 
French claims. In 1827 Mr. John Batman, a native of Paramatta, 
near Sydney, and Mr. T. J. Gellibrand, both settlers in Van Die- 
men’s Land, informed the Governor of New South Wales that they 
were “in possession of some flocks of sheep highly improved, some 
of the Merino breed and some of the pure South Devon ; of some 
pure South Devon cattle, and also of a fine breed of horses. They 
proposed to ship to Western Port 1500 to 2000 sheep ; 30 head 
of cows, oxen, horses, &c., the whole to be under the personal 
direction of Mr. Batman, who would constantly reside there ; and 
they asked his Excellency to grant them a tract of land propor- 
tionable to the sum of money they proposed to expend, and also 
to afford them every encouragement in carrying the proposed 
project into effect.” The governor curtly declined to comply 
with their request. 

In 1834 Mr. Henty, another Van Diemen’s Land settler, 
established himself without leave or license from the Crown at 
Portland Bay (in Victoria), and had soon the happiness of seeing 
the stock he brought with bim increase to 7000 sheep, 247 cattle, 
and 25 horses. Incited, perhaps, by Henty’s success, Batman 
crossed to Port Phillip and concluded a treaty with the chiefs of 
the native tribes, by which they declared that they do “give, 
grant, enfeoff, and confirm” unto him, “his heirs and assigns, all 
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that tract of country situate and being in Port Phillip” (here 
follows the description) “containing about 500,000 acres, more 
or less.” Mr. Labilliere preserves the inventory of the articles 
given as the price. The value of course was ludicrously small 
compared with that of the concession. But Batman further 
agreed to protect the chiefs and pay them annual tribute. 
On a part of the tract thus ceded, which Batman devoted to 
pastoral purposes, stands at present the city of Melbourne, 
with its population of more than 200,009 souls. The Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land naturaliy refused to sanction the 
arrangement that had been made, as it would be “a depar- 
ture from the principle upon which a parliamentary sanction, 
without reference to the aborigines, has been given to the 
settlement of South Australia as part of the possessions of the 
Crown.” But finally a sum of 7000/. was allowed to Batman and 
his associates “in consideration of expenses incurred by them in 
the first formation of the settlement.” But Mr. Batman is not 
the only person entitled to the credit of this first formation. In 
1835 Mr. Faukner came from Van Diemen’s Land and settled 
on the site of Melbourne, in rivalry, but not at variance, with 
Batman's party. In 1836 Captain Lonsdale arrived as official 
head ; and from this time the settlement of Port Phillip grew 
rapidly in numbers and prosperity. Its soil and area made it 
less successful in the growth of wool than New South Wales, and 
in the cultivation of wheat than South Australia. But it com- 
bined these two industries as neither of its neighbours could, 
and thus approached more closely to the colonial idea of well- 
being. It was the creation of private enterprise, and from its 
earliest years was impatient of subordination to  spiritless, 
benighted, official New South Wales. In 1851 its aspirations 
were satisfied by its establishment as a separate colony, under the 
name of Victoria. It is the youngest of the Australian group, 
and the most powerful. But its greatness is due not to its fields, 
nor its pastures, nor its ports, nor to the radical constitution it has 
established for itself. In 1851—the year it became an in- 
dependent colony—gold was found at Ballaarat. Not from 
Europe only, but from the struggling colonies around, adven- 
turers flowed in—often at the rate of 500 every day. The 
pasture lands of the Riverina and the wheatfields of South 
Australia were drained of cultivators and shepherds. The 
growing towns were deserted by the workmen—by all, indeed, 
who had trust in their nerve and lucky star. ‘The contagion of 
adventure was ever spreading. Convicts came from Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales and added to the diffi- 
culties with which the young government had to deal. A vast 
multitude of men was soon collected, for whom there was no 
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shelter, no system of supplies, no settled mode of rule. Where 
all had dreams of finding a fortune by one lucky stroke, none 
were content to earn the slow wages.of labour or the profits of 
trade. Policemen could only be provided by offering extravagant 
rates of pay. Shopkeepers would only sell at exorbitant prices. 
The luxuries of life were more common than the comforts—even 
than what, according to Western notions, are the necessaries of 
life. Men drank champagne at three guineas a bottle who could 
not afford to eat a well-cooked mutton chop. At first, society 
was saved by the rough methods known as lynch law. By 
degrees more settled methods were established. The charges 
imposed by Government for permission to dig, gave rise to dis- 
content, which in one instance ended in opeu revolt, suppressed 
only with great loss of life. The average earnings of the miners 
were no doubt less than those which could have been realised in 
regular industries. Some made large fortunes; many were 
ruiued ; and the profits of the goldfields went in larger propor- 
tions to the traders than to those who found the gold. The 
fascination of the fields paralysed for a time the development of 
production and commerce in the neighbouring colonies, but in 
the end the result was happy. The want of the country was 
labour, and gold attracted it. There was need of concentration, 
and at the goldfields sprang up organised societies with wants 
and the means of satisfying them. The growth of Melbourne is 
connected with the growth of Ballaarat, and is hardly so won- 
derful. Ballaarat was founded in 1852. In 1871 its population 
was nearly :.0,000; it had fifty-six churches and three townhalls. 
Its municipal revenue was 50,000/. It had sixty miles of water 
mains aud fifty miles of gas mains. There were in it eleven banks, 
eight iron foundries, thirteen breweries, and three flour mills. Gold 
has since been found and regularly worked in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and to some extent in Tasmania. West Australia— 
the most melancholy of Australian colonies—still cherishes dreams 
of finding in gold a solace for all the struggles and disappointments 
of the past, and there is every reason to believe that it exists in 
large quantities in South Australia. But its fascination has 
ceased. It is obtained now, as a rule, by quartz-crushing—a 
system which requires capital, or at least association and co- 
operation. Thus the returns are less speculative than those of 
the old system of alluvial washings, in which each man trusted 
to his own luck and his own energy. Miners’ wages are high— 
higher, perhaps, than the average earnings of those who work on 
their own account at their own risk. Gold mining, like copper 
mining in South Australia and coa] mining in New South Wales, 
is likely to be a permanent industry. In its beginning it has 
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enriched Australia with much-needed labour, and the English 
language with such words as “chum” and “ duffer.” 

Of the early history of the other colonies we must speak but 
briefly. Van Diemen’s Land was occupied as a convict settle- 
ment in 1803. Convict labour soon covered it with well-made 
roads and other public works, Convict labour gave the free 
settlers many of the conveniences of slavery, from which institu- 
tion it differed in no important respect. The bushrangers, or 
escaped convicts, here as in New South Wales, are the dreaded 
personages in the romance of early settlement. And the pre- 
sence of so large a criminal element in the population was a per- 
petual subject of reproach and chagrin to the free colonists. 
Their complaints and protests were at last heard, and since 1853 
no convicts have been sent to the island. So many painful 
associations linked themselves to the name Van Diemen’s 
Land, that it was henceforth called Tasmania, after Tasman, 
its Dutch discoverer. In 1856 the colony was endowed with 
responsible government ; but when it escaped from the control of 
the mother country, it also lost its claim to protection. The 
Tasmanians of to-day ascribe the decline of their prosperity, not 
only to the loss of convict labour ard the abolition of the large 
penal establishments, but to the withdrawal of the British troops. 
Throughout Australia, generally, the sen‘iment of loyalty is 
strong, aud they feel a regret, which is all the stronger because 
it is sentimental, that British soldiers should no longer be 
among them to represent the protecting energy of Great Britain. 
This is hardly the place to discuss the possibility or the 
desirability of making the connexion between England and its 
colonies permanent. But assuming that the object is one worth 
striving for, it must be admitted that the social relations existing 
between British officers and the upper classes of colonial society 
are an important element in securing their goodwill. 

South Australia, like Victoria, originated as a settlement of 
free colonists—not, like all the other territories, as a convict 
depét. In 1830 Sturt, one of the early explorers, starting from 
New South Wales, followed the Murrumbidgee to its confluence 
with the Murray, and thence followed the course of the Murray 
to the sea. His discoveries were followed by a survey of the 
country from that river to the Spencer Gulf, and by the forma- 
mation of a company in London to “plant” a colony there. By 
this time the evils resulting from the want of system in previous 
attempts at colonisation had been recognised. It was seen that 
society in the old world depended for its prosperity on the due 
distribution of functions to each individual, and that in new 
countries hitherto the universal desire for the possession of land, 
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and the ease with which it was gratified, had prevented the 
formation of a healthy industrial framework. Large grants of 
land had been made to individuals, but they remained for the 
most part unoccupied and untilled. Mr.-Wakefield’s scheme of 
colonisation was devised as a remedy for these evils, and it was 
to some extent adopted in the English Act of 1834 for the 
formation of the colony of South Australia. The land was to be 
sold in small blocks, and the proceeds of the sales.were to be 
devoted to the encouragement of immigration. Mr. Wakefield 
had strongly insisted that the land should only. be disposed of 
for « “sufficient” price, but he had made no suggestion as to the 
application of the purchase-money. The price in South Australia 
has never been less than twenty shillings an acre. Where 
attempts have been made to discover the sufficient price by 
auction, the result has been only to create a class of land agents 
who, with no honest intention of acquiring land themselves, con- 
trive to levy tribute from those who wish to do so, The Board 
of Control for India had been established by Government as a 
check upon the exercise of authority by the Kast India Company. 
By the Act of 1834, a Board of South Australian Commissioners 
in London was created to be a check upon the exercise of 
authority by Government. In practice, however, the power of 
coutrol was little exercised. The Act had further provided that 
as soor as the population of the new colony should have reached 
50,000, a constitution with representative government should be 
granted to it. After sume intermediate changes of system—the 
population, in 1850, having attained this limit—the colonists were 
allowed to elect sixteen out of the. twenty four members of the Le- 
gislative Council. ‘Representative Government was thus granted, 
not, asin the other colonies, as the result of popular pressure, but 
in accordance with the scheme for the creation of South Australia, 
But the people desired a still more popular constitution. New 
Sovth Wales, the only. colony to which a constitution had been 
granted, had been satisfied to leave the nomination of members 
of the Upper House to the Crown; but the more democratic 
instincts of South Australia were impatient of official control, and 
in 1866 the constitution now in force was proclaimed. Under it 
there are two’ Houses: au Upper House, elected by the country 
at large,.and a Lower House of. seventy-two members, elected— 
two tor each’ district—by manhood suffrage. The large expen- 
diture on public works, in the first years of the colony’s existence, 
involved it in debt. The proceeds of the land sales, instead of 
being devoted entirely to immigration, were devoted—one-third 
to immigration, one-third to public works, and a third to the 
repayment of the public debt. The financial equilibrium has 
long since been restored, and the price of land now forms part of 
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the ordinary revenue of the colony. Copper was to Soutli 
Australia what gold was to Victoria, and though, like other 
industries, it suffered by the rush for gold in 1851, it seems 
likely to be a more permanent source of prosperity. The wool 
trade has fluctuated, as elsewhere, the squatters gaining ex- 
perience and devising modes of cheapening production after each 
fresh disaster. But the production of wool, which is the great 
industry of New South Wales, is, in South Australia, of import- 
ance second to that of wheat. She not only grows for her own 
consumption, but exports to the other colonies—to the Cape, to 
India and China, and to Great Britain. In 1866-7 the area 
under wheat was 457,628 acres ; in 1870-1 it was 604,761 acres: 
but the uncertainty of the climate is shown by the fact that 
between those years the average crop per acre varied as 
follows :—1866-67, 14 bushels 20 lbs.; 1867-68, 4 bushels 
40 lbs. ; 1868-69, 9 bushels 42 lbs.; 1u« 9-70, 5 bushels 45 lbs. ; 
1970-71, 11 bushels 30 ibs. 

Wine is produced in South Australia as well asin Victoria and 
West Australia. It is well adapted for local consumption, though 
in little favour. The poorer classes prefer abominable concoctions 
simulating spirit: the richer prefer brandy or the light wines of 
France. The art of wine-making is acquired empirically and 
only by long local experience. Australian growers seem as yet 
to have failed in their attempts to please the English palate. 
But it is to be hoped that the efforts they made to make their 
wines known at the Paris Exhibition and the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of some of the brands will overcome the inveterate pre- 
judices of home consumers. 

South Australia is more than a geographical expression, but as 
a geographical expression it has long ceased to be appropriate. 
The territory of the colony extends northward to the Northern 
coast of the Continent. While other colonies were discussing 
schemes for united action to secure telegraphic communication 
with Europe, South Australia, with characteristic enterprise, 
determined to secure to itself all the advantages of exclusive 
possession. The difficulties of pushing a line of telegraph through 
1800 miles of desert interior were at length success‘ully sur- 
mounted, and now the wire connects Adelaide on the South with 
Port Darwin on the North. Round Port Darwin a settlement 
has been formed which will soon, no doubt, become a colony 
and claim separation from the mother colony, as Queensland 
and Tasmania and Victoria did from New South Wales, and as 
sections of Queensland and New South Wales are now claim- 
ing from the rest of the territory to which they belong. As 
we write, the news comes that a new expedition for discovery 
and survey is projected from Queensland to Port Darwin. The 
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settlement of the North-East coast will follow, and soon the hot 
Northern coast-lands will be as well known, and perhaps as well 
ay as the more temperate lands of the West and East and 
outh. 

Of West Australia we have still to speak. It was founded by 
a band of English emigrants under the direction of Captain 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling. ‘The nucleus of the settlement 
was the town of Perth on the Swan River, founded in 1829. 
Immigrants continued to arrive, but from the beginning the 
colony had difficulties and misfortunes to encounter such as fell 
to the lot of none of the other colonies. It had neither the cheap 
labour, nor the grants of imperial funds, nor the centralised 
system which fostered the growth of New South Wales and 
Tasmania. Nor was it the result of organised effort, like South 
Australia. The aboriginal inhabitants were of an especially 
savage and irreconcileable type, and the relations of the colonists 
with them, in spite of the humane and conciliatory disposition of 
the governors, were bitter and bloody. The patches of cultivable 
land occurred at long intervals in the waste of sand and scrub- 
covered rock. Before the foundation of Perth there had been a 
convict depot at St. George's Sound. In 1832, it was proposed 
tv succour the distressed condition of the colonists and relieve 
the embarrassment of Great Britain which could find no home 
tor its felons, by reviving the depot there. But the colony, as a 
whole, repudiated the scheme, and struggled on. Though culti- 
vation slowly increased it failed to retain the labour necessary for 
its development, aud in 1849, the broken-spirited settlement ac- 
cepted the sad alternative of receiving convicts. In 1850, a 
penal settlement was established on the Swan River. The 
advantages hoped for were to some extent realised, but Victoria 
ard South Australia, with natural borror of the convict taint, 
complained that the time-expired prisoners came and settled in 
their midst. Owing to their remonstrances convicts ceased, after 
1860, to be sent to Swan River. The population of Western 
Australia is only 25,000, and during 10 years 10,000 felons had 
been landed on its shores. In 1872, there were 2000 convicts 
still in confinement, or at large on ticket of leave, or under a 
conditional pardon. Of the remaining &000 those who have 
not died or gone to other colonies formed with their families part 
of the ordinary population. The result is, as Mr. Trollope says, 
that “the whole labour market of the colony savours of the 
convict element. Many of the most thriving shopkeepers came 
out as convicts. There are convict editors of newspapers. The 
convict flavour is over everything.” Of course this social taint, 
added to the physical disadvantages of the country, discourages 
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immigration, but the men themselves however vicious in dis- 
position or unprepossessing in feature, and however dissipated 
their habits may be, are at least restrained from crime. Life and 
property are as safe as elsewhere. The colony has always hoped 
and still hopes that gold will at last be discovered to attract 
labour, but hitherto the money spent in search and experiments 
has been spent in vain. Pearls have been found on the coast, but 
the class the fisheries enrich can hardly be regarded as inhabitants. 
Wool is the principle staple, but the production is small com- 
pared with that of othercolonies. Of the patches of land suitable 
for pastoral runs much is covered with poisonous herbage. Both 
soil and climate are in many places fit for wheat. But the 
system of farming is thoroughly bad, and hitherto there have been 
many failures from moth and rust. 

Western Australia is the only Australian colony which has not 
a responsible representative Government of its own. Yet it can 
hardly be called a Crown Colony in the strict sense of that term. 
The Governor is in theory absolute and responsible. But besides 
his executive council of permanent officials there is a legislative 
council of eighteen members ~six of whom are nominated by the 
Government and twelve elected by the colony. And as the legis- 
lative council has the power of stopping supplies, it can of course 
contest the action of the Governor. Such an arrangement as 
this, it is evident, is only tolerable as the precursor of regular 
representative institutions. 

We have thus attempted to review the early history of each of 
the Colonies. We have still to describe the general features of 
the process by which occupation spread inwards and laterally 
from the first centres of settlement. New South Wales, we have 
seen, commenced with aconvict settlement. The free settlers who 
followed came to be cultivators, not stock farmers. The frequent 
droughts and floods soon taught them the climate was unfavour- 
able to agriculture. But pasture, they found, was abundant, and 
the milduess of the winter and absence of beasts of prey made 
stock-keeping easier than in better-watered regions. The merino 
sheep was introduced, and soon superseded the previous breeds. 
About the same time a herd of cattle, kept at the settlement for 
meat, escaped, and showed graziers the way to finer pastures. 
In 1873 there were in Australia 4,340,638 horned cattle and 
41,366,263 sheep. The first graziers, it must be remembered, 
were cultivators first and graziers after. Wheat had to be grown 
for the support of the convicts. Government was glad to give 
grants of land and convict labour and military protection from 
the outrages of the labourers thus given, to those who would 
establish out-settlements to grow the needed wheat. The best 
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land was devoted to agriculture, but the poorer lands adjoining 
were stocked with sheep and cattle. As these increased fresh 
pastures were sought inland. Cattle were found to be the best 
pioneers of settlement—requiring little labour and none of that 
painful preparation that agriculture involves. Government con- 
ceded for a nominal fee unrestricted rights of grazing in the 
apparently limitless interior, and thus the class of squatters arose. 
The dry air of the interior made the sheep healthy. Their wool 
was always marketable. Cattle, on the other hand, though they 
fattened even on the meagre herbage of the desert-like plains, 
yielded no return as soon as they increased beyond the number 
necessary to supply the pupulation with meat. Sheep-runs there- 
fore unconnected either with cultivation or the employment of 
convicts multiplied inwards. The droughts, which proved so 
mischievous to agriculture, and fluctuations in the external 
demand have from time to time depressed squatting enterprise 
But from each disaster the sheep farmers learned some mode of 
improving the staple or economising their resources. Sheep, it is 
known, thrive best in a dry climate and by frequent change of 
pasture. The damp clay-lands of the coast (where the rainfall is 
greater than inland) were therefore left for the most part to cattle 
—while the sheep were driven to the western slopes of Cordil- 
leras, or eastern margin of the great inland plateau. The agri- 
culturist followed the squatter, for land which is found to be good 
for sheep is favourable for the growth of food. But distance from 
ports and markets of course prescribed limits to the advance of 
settlement, aud rich lands near the coast, like those of West 
Australia, were most readily occupied. Cattle were the most hardy 
stock, and were often sent to new land to prepare it for sheep. 
Riverina is the great plain country in the angle of New South 
Wales and Victoria, north of the Murray River, and intersected 
by the tributary streams of that great system. It was easily 
accessible from New South Wales and Victoria, and was already 
being stocked when the gold discoveries of 1857 gave an impetus 
to grazing by creating a demand for meat. Soon, not only the 
laud near the rivers was taken up, but the land between, far from 
water-courses, was provided with water by dams and wells and 
fully occupied. The success of stock-farming here tempted men 
northwards. From South Australia and New South Wales 
flocks were driven hundreds of miles to the interior. The accounts 
of explorers had led the new settlers to expect fair seasons. 
Much capital was sunk in constructing wells and dams. The 
herbage, though scanty, was rich in salt and fattening. But 
after a few years came a drought. The sheets of water dried up 
and wells failed. In the droughts or in the floods which followed 
nearly all the sheep perished, and hardly a station of all those 
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that had been established was maintained. The result of the 
simultaneous advance in Queensland was hardly less discouraging 
to the pioneers’ Unlike the settlers of the Riverina they were 
men of little experience in stock-raising, and they secured lands 
rather as speculative investments than with the intention of 
occupying them themselves, Pastoral runs they saw were every- 
where increasing in value, and they believed that the rich downs 
of Queensland would soon be at a premium. Much time and 
effort was, in the first place, wasted in the search of suitable lands 
as yet unallotted. Then the conditions imposed by Government 
required that the land should be actually occupied. To occupy 
it stock and labour were necessary. Prices and wages were at 
the time very high, and the speculators had to borrow capital at 
excessive rates of interest. The returns from such outlay are 
very slow, and year after year they had to borrow fresh capital, 
to part with a portion of their land, or to mortgage the whole. 
Every one clung to his land, while no one prospered on it. At 
last the crisis came. Iu 1868 the price of wool fell to one-half of 
what it had been. The lands so long prized became almost un- 
saleable. The speculators were ruined, and their creditors lost 
heavily. And when the trade in wool revived the benefit was 
reaped by new men, who had purchased the stations for nominal 
sums. The early squatters thought more of increasing the pro- 
duction of wool than of improving the breed of sheep. They 
depended upon imported rams, but year by year it became more 
apparent that careful attention to processes of natural selection, 
results in the creation, for each district, of breeds giving a better 
and more abundant staple. 

At first the flocks of sheep —or “mobs” as they are called in 
Australia—were under the charge of shepherds, and were driven 
each morning to pasture, and at night confined to narrow folds. 
The dingves, or wild dogs, and the hurtful spear-grass were the 
great dangers to be feared. As the pasturages began to show 
symptoms of exhaustion the mobs were driven to the virgin lands 
that lay beyond. But as settlement increased and the cost of 
labour rose, and the decreased value of wool compelled the 
squatter to fresh economy, it was found that it was better to 
fence in the runs and leave the sheep to seek their own pasture 
night and day within the limits of huge paddocks. In place of 
many shepherds and messengers was one boundary rider. The 
result of this system was of course to impoverish the soil of the 
confined area. Thus in the more settled districts it has become 
the practice to sow imported grasses and trefoil in order to enrich 
the natural pasture. Under this more careful system of grazing 
it is profitable to keep sheep upon freehold. At first it would 
only pay to keep them on leasehold land, for which but small 
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fees were paid, but the tendency of industrial development as 
well as of legislation, is to substitute for a system of huge squat- 
ters leasehold lands a system of freehold sheep-farms. There have 
even been instances of cultivated lands reverting to pasture. 

The largest number of sheep which a run can safely carry 
under one management is said on excellent authority to be 
10,000. But the number is often much greater than that. Yet 
80 wide is the area over which they feed, that Mr. Trollope says 
the most striking feature in the aspect of the pastoral regions is 
the absence of sheep. Many of the squatters, especially in the 
older districts, are men of great wealth. But the provinces are, 
as a rnle, working on capital borrowed from banks or merchants 
in the towns. The wool is shipped to England through the 
merchants, and for years its valne goes only to reduce the debt. 
The rate of interest in the colonies.is about double what it is in 
England, and on every fresh advance which the fluctuations of 
trade or the need of increased productive expenditure compels 
the squatter to solicit, a heavy commission is charged. The 
result is that often the pioneer is ruined, while bis merchant, or 
his overseer, or even his shepherd, succeeds to the valuable 
property he has created. 

Drought, we have said, is the great foe of the squatter. This 
is especially the case in South Australia, where flocks have some- 
times been driven hundreds of ‘miles from the interior to the 
coast in search of water. The dingoes are formidable, but their 
number is kept down by systematic poisoning. On old pastures 
disease attacks the sheep; their constitution deteriorates, and 
salt and tonics have to be supplied to them. But in the settled 
districts the squatters complain that they are victims, not to the 
“inexorability of Nature,’ but to the tyranny of human law. 
The free selecter is dreaded more than the dingo. The benevo- 
lent intentions of the Jegislature have designed him to be a 
yeoman cultivator, but in practice he is, say the squatters, a 
cattle stealer. He establishes himself as a thorn in the side of 
the squatter, taking land from pasture which is never likely to 
produce wheat. He may be bribed into withdrawal, but while 
he remains he lives on the squatter’s meat. The imputa- 
tion seems to be hardly resented by the class on whom it 
is made. “I was once standing by,” says Mr. Trollope, “ over 
a kangaroo which we had hunted, and which a free selecter 
who had made one in the hunt was skinning. ‘ You have heard 
of the cattle stealers, sir,” he said, looking up at me; ‘this is the 
way they do it by moonlight, I’m told.’ He was owning himself 
to be a cattle stealer, but he was not a bit ashamed of it.” 
Vagrants, too, are a serious tax on the resources of the squatter. 
Want of hospitality to wayfarers would, in most cases, be want of 
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humanity. Many an honest man in search of work depends for 
shelter and sustenance on the dwellers in the wilderness through 
which he passes. Anglo-Indian notions everywhere prevail, and 
the result is the existence of a class similar to the Anglo-Indian 
loafer. The fear of mischievous reprisal prevents individuals 
from doing anything to check the evil. In India a special act 
was passed to prevent European vagrancy, and either legislation 
or associated action must effect the same end in Australia. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks to humo felicity, the life 
of a squatter and his assistants must be pronounced in the main 
a happy life. Horses are plentiful, and the work to be done 
involves regular habits and constant exercise in the open air. 
Lambing, washing, and shearing times are full of excitement. 
Rough plenty prevails. Mutton is, of course, a too familiar fare, 
but there is abundance of other meat and vegetables. Tea is 
the ordinary beverage of all classes, but brandy-and-water seems 
popular as « stimulant with the upper. The shearers and other 
labourers who assemble in large numbers during shearing time 
drink tea only. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and others who think 
with him that the drunkenness of England is due to the daily 
temptations of the public-house, ought to note that these 
Australian teetotalers look forward to one long drinking-bout 
at the end of their labours as the reward of their absti- 
nence, and the best investment for their large earnings. The 
practice, whether it be due to inherited instinct or the survival of 
depraved tastes, is in every way to be deplored. A man can 
spend but little in Australia except in food. But rations are, as 
a rule, supplied in addition to regular wages; and if the latter 
were saved and invested in freehold, Australia would soon have 
its lenged-for yeomanry. Distances are so great that there is 
little of settled social intercourse between the scattered squatters. 
But when they travel on business they receive, and may almost 
demand, unbounded hospitality. Visits of this kind are frequent 
and welcome. The houses of the squatters are more like Indian 
bungalows than English residences. ‘They are generally of one 
story only, and have the verandah as a principal feature. The 
store-rooms, the offices and quarters for the servants and assistants, 
adjoin. The whole has an air rather of patriarchal plenty than 
of elegance and comfort. The richer squatter sometimes attempts 
to reproduce in his house and its surroundings the aspect of an 
English mansion and its grounds. But finished picturesqueness 
is wanting. Tue Australian settler takes pride and pleasure in 
the possession of books, but their life is too active to allow much 
leisure for reading; and culture, far removed from all that 
ministers to it, languishes. The surrounding scenery of course 
varies, Some of the runs are in forest-covered tracts, amid rocks 
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and hills; others in what seems a flat, treeless waste. Elsewhere 
they oceupy bare grassy downs. Where there is forest it contains 
little life or variety of charm. The limits of squatting are 
defined by climate. As the North is approached, sheep thrive 
Jess and yield less wool. But the influences which are hostile to 
sheep are favourable, or at least not injurious, to horved stock. 
In the hot, damp climate of the North, and in the low coast- 
land, cattle thrive. They are hardier than sheep, and require 
far less expenditure both for labour and cartage. Being better 
able to travel to find food, they can be maintained on pastures 
too poor for sheep. For this reason they have been pioneers in 
Jand subsequently occupied by sheep or brought under cultiva- 
tion. The care of stock suits better the wild, undisciplined habits 
of the aboriginals than any other form of labour. Their services 
can be cheaply seeured, and they have therefore been largely 
employed as assistants to the stockmen. Though fencing has of 
late years been resorted to, cattle are easily herded, and can, in 
the dry climate, be driven long distances without loss of condition. 
Cattle stealing long harassed the cattle, but laws providing for the 
registration of hands have done much to check it. The only other 
special difficulty is the danger that the cattle will get wild and 
break away into the scrub. Recovering these runagates is 
perhaps the most exciting of Australian sports. 

It was at one time hoped that the trade in preserved meat 
would enrich Australia and benefit the English consumer. The 
preparation was conducted in the most economical way. In one 
establishment, “the meat was preserved, the essence extracted, 
the tallow made into soap and candles, hides made into leather, 
the hoofs boiled for oil, the bones crushed, and the refuse dried 
and compressed into manure.” But the advantage in price has 
not been sufficient to make the consumption considerable in 
England, and the profits of the Australian producer were 
very small. The success of the effort to bring fresh meat in 
freezing-chambers to England, promises better for the future of 
both wool-growing and stock-keeping in Australia. The fashion 
in wool changes and converts the profits of the squatter to a loss, 
but the demand for good mutton is constant, and tolerably 
uniform ; and, of course, the increased value of the meat would 
enable the wool-grower to compete on more favourable terms 
with the wool-growers of other countries. The Australian horses 
are hardy and strong: they are bred in large numbers for home 
use and for export. Most of the weight carrying horses of Anglo- 
Indians are “ Walers.” Pasture is abundant, and the horses 
require absolutely no care. Sometimes they break away into the 
bush, and thus large herds of wild horses are formed, which 
occupy pastures coveted by the squatters. The work of expelling 
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them is excellent sport. Few of those captured are worth break- 
ing in, and in many places they are ruthlessly shot down. The 
wild horse rapidly degenerates. The emblem of Australia is the 
kangaroo, but the figure of a centaur would be mére appropriate. 
Every one rides, and horse-racing is even more than in England 
a national sport. 

But the great ambition of protectionist and democratic Australia 
is to grow its own food supplies—that is to say, its own wheat, 
for no other breadstuff is generally used—and to substitute the 
small farmer for the squatter. The Eastern seaward slopes are, 
as a rule, fitted neither by climate nor soil for the growth of 
wheat. Few river valleys of any breadth traverse them, and the 
crops they yield are chiefly maize and sugar-cane and grass and 
vines and oranges. But the inland slopes of the mountain-chain 
spread out in downs, which, though for the most part devoted to 
wool, are admirably fitted for wheat. Such are the Darling 
downs in Queensland, and, south of these, the highlands of New 
England ; and again, south of Sydney, the high cold country of 
Manera. 

North of the Murray River stretch the plains of Riverina. 
They include all the country watered by the Darling and its 
tributary streams, and have no definite limit northwards. Admir- 
able for pasture, they would also be admirable for wheat, if only 
the rainfall were sufficient. To the South-East, and on the 
margin of the rivers, the free selecter has made good his hold, 
and wheat is grown. To grow it profitably, the rainfall must be 
not only large on an average of years, but fairly uniform. The 
chance of ample and steady rainfall diminishes as the distance 
from the coast increases; and so spasmodic is the action of the 
river system, that no practicable scheme of irrigation has been 
devised. ‘But the area of land fit for wheat, and, as yet, unsold, 
is very large compared with that under cultivation. Much 
depends on the character of the settler. In South Australia, 
where many thrifty Germans have made a home for themselves, 
wheat is grown in Jarge quantities on lands with a lower rainfall 
than lands elsewhere, which other settlers find unprofitable. 
The need of thrift and dogged industry during the first years of 
cultivation is obvious. The land has to be cleared of trees before 
even preparations for sowing can be made ; and the country offers 
absolutely no wild produce which can be used for food. Then 
droughts and flvods must be regarded as normal phenomena. 
It can hardly be matter of surprise that deserted freeholds are so 
common in New South Wales. Many of the free selecters eke 
out the produce of their farms by the wages they earn as carters, 
or as labourers for the neighbouring squatters ; and the squatters 
who complain of their presence are too apt to forget the advan- 
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tages they reap from it in this respect. The system of cultivation 
is unscientific. Labour is dear, and therefore the great object is 
to economise it. The corn is reaped by a tnachine which thrashes 
as it reaps, THere is no attempt at rotation of crops: manure is 
not given, and even the stubble is often burnt in the ground. 
By such superficial methods the farmer has earned for himself the 
name of cockatoo—for he does not till, but scratch. He has but one 
defence—-the system pays, and perhaps no other would. Posterity 
will suffer—not he. And if he were not a cockatoo, the land 
would lie uncultivated. Wasteful use is better than useless waste. 

The Australian farmer's homestead has nothing of the 
picturesque comfort of the English farmhouse. It is a mere hut 
in the midst of fields. The fields, indeed, are fenced to keep off 
the cattle of the neighbouring grazing grounds, and to satisfy the 
requirements of the land laws, but there is no garden nor old 
trees, nor anything round which the associations of home can 
grow. ‘The farmer comes not to find a home but to make money 
by growing wheat. When the soil is impoverished he migrates 
to fresh land. As settlement has been extended in the South 
African colonies by Dutch farmers “trekking” inland to escape 
from British rule ; so it has been extended inward in Australia 
by cultivators in search of “fresh fields” and graziers in quest of 
“ pastures new.” The object of democratic legislation in Australia 
has been to attract immigrants, and to create a class of peasant 
proprietors. Land has not the same sentimental value in new 
countries as in old, but the Australian elector has not been able 
to divest himself of the feelings with which the state of society 
in England inspired him. He carries to the new country anti- 
pathies engendered in the old. He does not ask himself how 
the land of his adoption may be best developed, but how it may 
be saved from the power of capitalists and large landed pro- 
prietors. The risks which attend the enterprise of the squatter 
and the large scale on which his operations are conducted, render 
the possession or the command of capital absolutely necessary. 
The immense extent of land required render it impossible for him 
to purchase it. He has it on lease—and for grazing only. This 
mouopoly of land—possibly of land suited for wheat—by 
capitalists, is an abomination to the democratic elector. He 
forgets that the class which supplies immigrants are attracted 
not by the prospect of the possession of land, but by the prospect 
ofearnings. If wages are higher than the profits of cultivation they 
prefer to be workmen—not farmers. And wages, as a rule, are 
higher than the profits of a poor inexperienced farmer. But to the 
fascination of abstract theory wasauded the class rancour of theigno- 
rant and demagogue-driven workman against the better educated, 
prosperous, and perhaps selfish, squatter. In the electoral struggle 
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the squatters have been defeated. In Victoria and New South 
Wales the rule of free selection before survey prevails, By 
this rule any one can select anywhere a prescribed area of 
land not as yet alienated by the State, and by complying 
with certain conditions as to personal residence and improve- 
ments, and by paying a small amount of purchase-money, spread 
in easy instalments over a term of years, can obtain a title to its 
possession as freehold. The area is limited in order to prevent 
the growth of large estates. The purchase-money is fixed, not 
with a view to increasing the general revenue of the colony so 
much as to enable it to execute the works necessary to bring the 
land within reach of markets. The price fixed is, we believe, 
nowhere less than twenty shillings an acre. ‘There are no 
limits to this power of choice. The free selecter may oust 
the squatter from the best portions of his leasehold run, or he 
may take a part which seriously diminishes the utility of the 
rest. It is notorious that land is often chosen not for its value 
to the selecter but on account of the injury with which the 
selection threatens the squatter. He naturally complains that 
while the term of his lease is unexpired his lands should be thus 
invaded. He claims to have discovered its capabilities and to 
have, by his capital, by his energy, by his daring even, to have 
developed them and converted the wilderness into a place of 
men. To protect himself from the wanton wrong which, as the 
squatter believes, the law does him, he is content to evade it. 
When a run is threatened by free selecters too numerous or too 
respectable to be bought off, the squatter himself becomes a free 
selecter of the threatened parts or of parts which command the 
rest. He buys in the name of his relatives, his servants, his 
friends—often in names which are wholly imaginary. By this 
system of dummying, considerable portions of squatters’ leaseholds 
have become his freehold, and legisiation bas thus precipitated 
the evil against which it was directed. But the wrong done to 
the squatter is as nothing compared to the wrong done to the 
class of free selecters and the common weal. Much of the land 
now devoted to pasture is fit for tillage, and no one can reason- 
ably complain if on these the squatter should give place to the 
farmer. But the lands chosen are often entirely unsuited to 
tillage. In South Australia the system of selection after survey 
prevails. In Western Australia an attempt is made to confine 
the selections to areas on which a compact community can grow. 
But elsewhere the inexperienced immigrant is allowed to wander 
where he pleases and select whatever he takes a fancy to. The 
result is that the country is covered with straggling homesteads, 
and that while good wheat-land lies unused labour is wasted on 
land which never will be fit for wheat. The disadvantages 
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under which the children of these scattered settlers labour as 
regards education is a grave evil in a country which depends for 
its future as much on the character of its people as on its own 
natural capabilities. Already the ignorance of these children of 
the wilderness is a reproach to Australia. The free selecters 
themselves are often cattle stealers; are often ruined and driven 
to bushranging. Of 800,000 acres alienated in New South Wales 
only 147,000 were sown with wheat in 1871. If the lands were 
compact within a smaller area, education and markets would be 
within reach, government would be easy, and, instead of struggling 
isolated families, there would be a community strong for mutual 
support. The large freeholders—the true aristocracy of Australia 
—have even a graver grievance than the leasehold squatter. In 
the early days of colonisation large tracts were given to them or 
to their fathers as an inducement to them to devote energy and 
capital to the development of the country. It was then a wilder- 
ness, and nothing was known as to its capabilities. After a 
thousand struggles and failures they succeeded in introducing 
breeds of animals which flourish there now—and the crops which 
their experience and their outlay have shown to be most suitable. 
They have made roads, built bridges, and laid-out towns. Now 
that the landowner has shown what the lands are fit for he wants 
tenants for those he cannot occupy himself. But the very tenants 
he would wish to get-—the men with a little capital—the system 
of free selection has tempted to scatter themselves all over the 
country. They prefer unprofitable freeholds to profitable lease- 
holds. The tenants who offer themselves are men whum one bad 
season ruins. Hence this arable land is generally devoted to 
gang: for “sheep are the only tenants whose crops do not 
ail.” 

The remedy for these evils is not to make the leasehold 
squatter secure in his domain, but to allow selection to be made 
only in districts which survey by experienced persons has shown 
to be suitable both as regards soil and access to markets, Where 
free selections thrive their prosperity is generally due to the fact 
that they are allowed to graze cattle in the waste land round 
their holdings. If the price of land were reduced—if lands fit 
for grazing, though not for agriculture, were sold in sufficiently 
large plots to render grazing profitable at a few shillings an acre, 
instead of at twenty shillings, a class of grazing farmers would 
be created that would confer on the country all the blessings 
hoped for from the class of tillage-farmers. 

Queeusland, the most tropical of the colonies, is the seat of 
sugar cultivation. Unlike other crops, the cane requires two 
seasons to ripen, and therefore one year of drought or excessive 
rain or cold, will imperil the produce of two. ‘The cultivation 
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is encouraged by a heavy protective duty, and in favourable parts 
of the coast-lands, near to markets, has proved singularly 
remunerative. The climate is such that white men cannot do 
field-work and even if they could, the high pay that would be 
necessary would prevent Queensland growers from competing 
with the growers of other climes who depend altogether on cheap 
tropical labour. Up to 1871 the work of the sugar plantations 
was chiefly done by labourers imported from various islands of 
Polynesia. The traffic seems to have been conducted under 
stringent regulations for securing the Polynesian from coercion, 
ill-usage, forcible detention, or bad faith. Of 4300 imported 
up to 1871, 2700 had returned to their homes, possessors of 
fortunes such as avarice never dreamt of in their own country, 
and endowed with habits of industry, such as it might well be 
hoped, would render:‘them missionaries of civilisation to their 
fellows. But the cooly traffic for other regions than Queensland 
was not so rigidly controlled—was not, indeed, controlled at all, 
and true stories of kidnapping and outrage stirred English 
philanthropists to action. Unfortunately their zeal was not 
according to kuowledge, and wag shown in undeserved denuncia- 
tions of what was called Queensland slavery. Within the coluny 
itself white labour, shrinking from the competition of blacks, 
clamoured for protection and prohibitions, and their selfish out- 
cry was mistaken for an echo of the philanthropic sentiment of 
England. The traffic declined, and the Queensland planters have 
now to look to India and China for cooly labour. Cotton, which 
it was once attempted to encourage by a bounty on exportation, 
is still grown in large quantities near Brisbane, but elsewhere it 
has given place to sugar. 

Mining industries, though at present secondary to agriculture 
and grazing, are likely in no distant future to be the chief 
element in Australian prosperity. We have spoken already of 
the discoveries of gold and copper. Tin was found in New South 
Wales in 1872, and a tin fever followed, which resembled in all 
its stages the gold fever. Coalfields of immense extent exist in 
many parts of the East coast and far away into the interior. But 
many years must elapse before the population is dense enough to 
allow the inland fields to be worked. At present those only are 
utilised which are within reach of the sea, or close to rivers. ‘The 
Hunter River is the Tyne of Australia. At its mouth is the 
important town of Newcastle, whence coal is exported in large 
quantities to India, China, and other centres of Eastern Asia. 
jron is brought there to be smelted. Elsewhere in Queensland 
and New South Wales the iron ores (which exist in rich deposits 
oo the surface, in the neighbourhood of freestone) are smelted at 
the mines—the dense forests of large timber supplying ample 
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fuel. But the time will come when forest timber will be no 
longer available, and then the coal seams will be worked. It is 
to be hoped that the Australian Governments, which in so many 
respects show wise prevision, will save the country from the 
disastrous consequences which have elsewhere ensued on the 
destruction of forests. With coal and iron Queensland and New 
South Wales will become a new England in the East. They 
will first manufacture their own implements and then their own 
ships and cotton goods. Victoria has no coal, and despite the 
vigour of her citizens, ambitious Melbourne will not rival the 
greatness of apathetic Sydney. 

The great obstacle to industrial development is everywhere 
the difficulty of transit. The squatter 200 miles inland has to 
draw all his supplies from the coast and send all his wool there 
for shipment to England. The roads, except in the most settled 
districts, are mere improvised tracks, while the rivers generally 
have bar mouths, and are navigable only for a short distance 
from the sea. The only navigable system is that of the Darling, 
and even it is not navigable toits mouth. Traffic, too, is possible 
only at certain seasons, and is liable to frequent interruption. 
Yet so great is the difficulty and expense of land carriage, that 
the produce of Riverina finds its way by the tortuous windings 
of the rivers to a point on the Murray, and thence by rail to 
distant Melbourne, rather than by a comparatively short route 
overland to the much nearer port of Sydney. 

Railways run straight inland from several of the chief ports; 
but, with the exception of the line destined to connect Melbourne 
and Sydney, none go froin one centre of population to another. 
The reason is, of course, that population is densest on the coast, 
and that here communication by sea is easy. South Australia, 
elated by its success in constructing the telegraph line across the 
continent, thought of making a railway as well, and thus peopling 
the interior. But the physical conditions on which we have so 
often dwelt ordain that as the centre of the continent is 
approached, population and production must diminish in rela- 
tion to area. Railways inland, therefore, can never give rise to 
settlement as they have dove in America. The traffic can never 
require great speed or frequent trains. The first lines constructed 
were of the most costly type, but the advantages of cheap. light 
lines are now recognised. Railways, we may remark, have been 
constructed by the Government. Private enterprise would cer- 
tainly not have ventured on the necessary outlay, and the benefits 
they have conferred are undoubted. But the corrupting influence 
which the construction and maintenance of the lines has had, 
both on the Government and the constituencies, justifies to a 
great extent the often expressed objections to entrusting such 
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functions to the State. The scramble for public works grants of 
all kinds is next to the democratic instinct the great depraving 
influence in Australian politics. The candidates who succeed 
are not the men who are fitted by character and ability for the 
duties of legislation, but the men who have the knack of pleasing 
and amusing the electors; who can promise most glibly roads 
; and railways and bridges; who attack most rancorously men of 
property and position, and denounce them as oppressors of the 
: honest lavourer. Ministers must use the same arts to secure 
parliamentary support as the members do to secure suffrages. 
Members and districts alike are bribed with grants from public 
funds for local works. The needs of the district are not con- 
sidered, but its claims on the ministry. In such an atmosphere 
personal integrity cannot long exist. Many of the projects are 
mere jobs intended to benefit not a locality even, but a few indi- 
viduals. The management of the State property is extravagant 
and corrupt. Personal and political considerations—often even 
coarser forms of inducement—determine the way in which lands 
are assigned and contracts given. Loan after loan is contracted 
with a light heart. The public debt grows, and only the substi- 
tution of local administrative governments for the system of 
centralised authority can save colonial finance from permanent 
disorder. ‘The income from the sales of land being reckoned as 
ordinary revenue for a time conceals the danger, and the vigour 
of a young community will, in any case, repair the waste of 
unthrifty government. 

Hardly anywhere in Australia is there any class, except the 
mercantile and trading classes of the towns, intermediate between 
the large capitalist and the labourer. At first the squatters were 
supreme in legislation, and selfishly used their power to save the 
lands they leased from agricultural occupation. But the various 
forms of mining industry led to the introduction of a large class 
of workmen, to whom, under the new constitutions, political 
power passed They hated the squatters and the principles which 
squatting represented. Already the large freeholders desired the 
creation of a faiming class to take their land on lease. The 
democracy created instead the class of free selecters. Production 
they endeavoured to develop or to maintain where it languished 
by protective duties. Everything was protected—what the 
colony could not produce as well as what it could produce— 
everything except the produce of the squatter. The mercantile 
classes, who of course were mainly importers, opposed this. The 
press opposed it. The intelligence ot the country opposes it, 
but the doggedness of the ignorant masses maintains it. The 
Home Government of course preferred free-trade, but could not 
furce it on an unwilling colony. It insisted only, in justice to 
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foreign nations with whom it had treaty relations, and perhaps in 
the hope that practical inconvenience would be more convincing 
than abstract argument, that the goods of one colony should not 
be admitted on more favourable terms into another than the 
goods of foreign countries. The Australian colonies pay for 
their economic hobby not only by the misdirection of their 
industry, but by the expense and inconvenience of having to 
maintain against each other a customs barrier. The Riverina is 
politically connected with New South Wales, but all its imports 
and exports are by way of Melbourne. Commercially it is part 
of Victoria, but the New South Wales Government levies duty 
on all the goods which pass the Murray river. To obviate this 
inconvenience it was arranged that the Victoria Government 
should collect and appropriate to its own use all the duties at 
Melbourne, and pay a lump sum annually as compensation to 
New South Wales. But a dispute arose as to the amount, and 
a barrier as discreditable as that of the Indian Inland Customs 
line is still maintained. Confederation of the Australian 
colonies is a consummation that can hardly be hoped for very 
soon. But a customs union—such as that which existed between 
the German States—is the only remedy for the present intoler- 
able obstacles to inter-colonial trade. To the Council appointed 
to superintend the working of such a union other common functions 
—defence, for instance, and foreign relations—will by degrees be as- 
signed, and thus the object of confederation will be slowly attained. 

We have seen that Victoria and Queensland successfully 
claimed independence of New South Wales. Further sepa< 
rations are the great questions of local politics. Riverina—a 
district of squatters—though it finds the inconvenience of 
being politically connected with New South Wales—having its 
trade in Melbourne and its courts of justice in Sydney—is yet 
unwilling to be absorbed in democratic Victoria. It therefore 
claims to be made an independeut colony. Rockhampton, in 
Queensland, is indignant that Brisbane should be enriched by 
the establishment of public offices there, and that the district 
round Brisbane, having a preponderance of votes, should have an 
unfair proportion of the public funds spent in works for its 
benefit. It, too, claims independence, but the claim is met by 
the protests of Bowen—a centre of population still further north. 
Bowen objects to the supremacy of Rockhampton on the very 
grounds on which Rockhampton objects to the supremacy of 
Brisbane. Thus every district—especially those which are most 
remote from the seat of Government---desires separation. Parties 
too weak in the legislature often unite to support each other’s 
schemes. But the more remote and less developed regions have 
not representation enough to make themselves heard, even by 
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this process of “log-rolling.” Confederation and decentralisation 
will alone prevent the indefinite multiplication of these claims— 
by diminishing the prerogatives, and therefore the charms, of 
independence, and by removing the grievances which at present 
make subordination irksome. 

We have said that the Australian States are democratic, but 
they are so in varying degrees. In Queensland the franchise is 
higher than elsewhere. The squatting interest is still powerful, and, 
as a result, salutary restraints are imposed on the power of select- 
ing land for agriculture. The area has been surveyed and classified, 
and only the cultivation appropriate to each soil is permitted. 
Like New South Wales, it has attempted to create a yeoman 
class, but it has done so by recognising the fact that the inland 
soil is suited for grazing, rather than for agriculture. Land is 
given at low rates as freehold for grazing; and the prosperous 
grazing farms of Queensland are a happy contrast to the scattered 
patches of the free-selecting cultivators of New South Wales. 
South Australia, too, has adopted the system of selection after 
survey, and New South Wales, though it permits free selection 
before survey, is less protectionist than Victoria. Victoria, the 
most prosperous of all, is the most democratic. It is indeed, 
perhaps, the most democratic state that exists, or has ever existed. 
The attempt of the squatters to save their leasehold lands from 
invasion has long since been defeated. The battle is now being 
fought over the lands they have acquired in freehold. That the 
form of acquisition was legal hardly any one denies. That the 
acquisition was in most cases opposed to the common interests of 
the colony, and that the squatters, as a class, have shown selfish 
indifference to those interests, not many will deny. The demo- 
cracy wishes to open out fields for industry: the squatters prefer 
to reserve their lands for grazing, and thus exclude industry. 
Confiscation has been proposed; resumption at equitabl- rates 
has been proposed ; but the favourite remedy is a tax on large 
landed estates, the rate being enhanced according to the degree 
in which the estate exceeds the untaxed minimum. The disputes 
as to the payment of members and the mode of making the will 
of the Lower House override that of the Upper House are mere 
incidents or phases of this controversy. Financial distress gives 
the question urgency. The proceeds of the land sales have long 
been treated as revenue, when they ought in truth to have been 
regarded as capital. Now that they begin to fail and that the 
custonis—under the fatal influence of Protection—languish, De- 
mocracy looks round for some means of escape from the conse- 
quences of its own extravagance. 

In all the colonies (except Western Australia) the- English 
model of Government by Queen (i.e. Governor), Lords (i.e. Legis- 
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lative Council), and Commons (i.e. Legislative Assembly), has 
been followed. In Queensland and New South Wales the Coun- 
cil is nominated by the Governor on the advice of his Ministers. 
In South Australia and Victoria it is elective. We need not give 
details as to the qualifications of electors and candidates. In 
Victoria, a member of Council must own property worth 2500/., 
and the elector must pay rent or rates to the value of 50/. Thus 
the Upper Chamber represents property geveraliy and not, as is 
often assumed in our newspapers, merely the squatting interests. 
For elections to the Assembly there is Manhood Suffrage, and no 
property qualification. Members of the Assembly receive a 
yearly salary. The elections excite little interest or excitement, 
and are hardly ever attended with disorder. This is due in part 
to the system of voting by ballot, but chiefly to popular indiffer- 
ence. Minorities have been hopelessly crushed. Political life 
has no venerable associations, and little of present dignity to 
attract the cultured classes. The history of the country is one 
of slow development, and presents none of those crises in which 
great men can stand forth and win fame. The character of the 
career, and the character of those who choose it, act and react on 
each other. As a rule, men of wealth and education enter Par- 
liament only to procure the passing of some measure in which 
they are personally interested ; and, as a rule, elections turn not 
on broad questions of political principle, but on considerations 
of local or personal advantage. Such political capacity as exists 
in the Assemblies is due to the existence of the much-abused 
class of professional politicians. If most men go to Parliament 
only for the sake of business, it is well that a few should make a 
business of going there. In that, as in other professions, profes- 
sional skill ought to lead to professional feelings of honour, 

The affectionate loyalty of Australians to the mother country 
is shown in their adherence to English parliamentary forms. 
The custom of our House of Commons is the code of colonial 
assemblies. There is generally an absence of dignity and too 
often of decorum in the conduct of debates—and discussions are 
too often mere wrangling over local jobs or interchange of coarse 
personalities. There are endless disputes on points of order, 
and the Speaker is perpetually on hislegs. Did we not remember 
the session of 1877 in our own House of Commons we should add 
that tactics of obstruction are resorted to such as no assembly of 
reasonable men ought to tolerate. Notwithstanding this endless 
flow of talk few speakers acquire even decent fluency of correct 
expression. It is to Oxford—not to Sydney that we owe the 
incisive rhetoric of Mr. Lowe. Society in Australia is still young 
and small, and the delegates but represent the faults of their 
constituencies, The 86 members of the Victoria Assembly repre- 
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sent a population of only 629,776. The population of South 
Australia is 225,677, and of Western Australia 27,321. We 
ought to compare the Australian houses rather with London 
vestries or rural boards than with our own legislature. A free 
society in a healthy and productive climate must progress, what- 
ever be the faults of its representative institutions. Melbourne, 
with its population of 247,000, and Sydney with its population 
of 167,000 would be considered large cities, evenin England. In 
all that makes the life of their present inhabitants happy—in all 
that tends to the well-being of posterity—they are as rich as the 
most fortunate of English cities. Happily for their country, 
there is as yet no need for a system of State relief of distress. 
But grants of public money assist benevolent associations in 
succouring the helpless. The system of popular instruction is 
excellent, and a university provides for the need—not at present, 
it would seem, very acutely felt—of higher education. Churches, 
chapels, and conventicles of every creed and hue, attest the 
religious instincts of the people. The public offices are stately— 
the streets wide and well cared for. The gardens are so extensive 
that the country may be said to saturate the town. Beyond the 
great cities life assumes a less polished form. Nothing can be 
more primitive than the ordinary features of bush life. The 
towns, where they occur, are very small. A sanguine prudence 
has, in nearly every case, laid out the plans with geometrical pre- 
cision and wild prodigality of space. The skeleton thus framed 
is but slightly clothed with flesh, and the cumfort and picturesque- 
ness of the present is sacrificed to the needs of the future. The 
great features of the towns seem to be street alignments, 
churches, hotels, and banks—the latter following the example of 
Lombard Street in architectural pretension. Education in the 
bush has till recently been much neglected, but is now regarded 
as a matter of pressing importance. The character of the work- 
ing class is drawn in favourable colours. They are in better 
circumstances than their English brethren. They are less self- 
conscious in their assertion of independence, and therefore more 
polite. As a class they are not so sharply distinguished from the 
other classes of the country by difference of education as the 
mass of English workmen are, but the continued inflow of un- 
educated emigrants is one of the chief causes which have depraved 
politics. Prosperity fits a man for political functions, but the 
sudden change from poverty to affluence upsets his intelligence 
and self-control. Tippling is uncommon—but occasional bouts 
of drunkenness form, as we have had occasion to say before, the 
dear delights of life. Next to the workman’s antipathy to capital 
and squatting—perhaps, indeed, even above it—must be reckoned 
his dislike of coloured labour. He may possibly feel the objections 
Z2 
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to it which, in the minds of dispassionate judges, seem to justify 
his hostility, but his immediate reason for hating it is that it is 
cheap. We cannot, of course, condemn it on this ground. The 
Chinaman or Polynesian is cheap because the food he eats is 
easily grown and he has no habits which require much outlay. 
He and his habits are, perhaps, better suited to the climate than 
the European and European habits, and give more promise of 
permanency. We see no reason to believe that the man with 
simpler wants is less capable of improvement and development 
than the man with wants acquired under other conditions than 
those he has to work under. We see that in the Northern 
colonies cheap labour—coioured labour—is necessary for utilising 
the productive resources of the country. But we also see that 
the population which gives the labour is transitory and incapable 
of becoming an element in a healthy State. The profligacy and 
indecency of the Chinese communities is so gross and open that 
we sympathise with the feeling of indignation and almost shame 
which self-respecting workmen must feel at their proximity. 
But this question of setting a limit to the growth and spread of 
depraved yet industrious races, is one we cannot discuss within 
the limits we assign to ourselves. Probably in Australia the 
political solution will be a recognition of the fact that there are 
two zones of country—one for white Jabour and one for coloured. 
In the former we shal] have countries organised on the Western 
model ; in the latter we shal] have an oligarchy of white directors 
of labour, and under it a mass of toiling unprivileged coloured 
men. 

It is pleasant to dream of a Greater Britain at the Antipodes, 
where the English language will be spoken, English literature 
had in loving honour, and English traditions be treasured long 
after the inevitable doom of decadence has befallen our island 
Kingdom. But the future of the white population is not yet so 
well assured that we can say with confidence that the dream will 
be realised. The experiment of acclimatisation has not been tried 
long enough to determine whether our race can adapt itself to 
the new conditions without loss of vigour and persistence. In 
India, we believe, pure European blood is sterile in the third 
generation. In America the physical degeneracy of persons of pure 
American extraction is acknowledged. The race would languish 
and become either extinct or effete, but for the ever fresh infusion of 
European blood. While the Australian cricketers are still among 
us, it seems rash to say that the “native” Australian is physically 
inferior to the Englishman. But he is certainly of lighter build 
—more agile, perhaps, and as enduring, but not so strong. 
Mentally they are, as contrasted with Englishmen, precocious and 
quick rather thau sound. Manners, of course, are due rather to 
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temporary environments than to inherent qualities. The rich 
men—the aristocrats—are often men of the humblest origin ; 
and there is no aristocracy of birth, or even of education, to give 
tone to society and establish a standard of manners. This is 
delicate ground, and the general estimate we give must be under- 
stood to be subject to many exceptions. 1f the upper classes are 
often uncultured, it must be remembered that in the ranks of 
the strugglers are many men of gentle English birth. Society is 
not as in England distinguished by sharp contrasts, The gentles 
are rougher, the simples are more polished than at home. Here 
in England statesmen talk without hesitation or regret of the 
possibility of colonial independence and separation. But in 
Australia it is treason to do so. The Colonial Office may be 
abused, but the English connexion is very dear, and every symbol 
of it is valued. A Victorian is proud of Melbourne, and a New 
South Wales man of Sydney, but there is no sentiment of pride or 
loyalty regarding Australia asa whole. We are of those who hold 
that the affection of the colonists should be prized and cherished 
by our country, and that in our policy we should not encourage 
the idea nor even anticipate the possibility of separation. There 
may perhaps never be a self-sustaining Anglo-Saxon population 
in Australia, but the decline of England must be rapid indeed if 
for centuries to come we shall not be able to send the overflow 
of a healthy people to maintain the vigour of our distant settle- 
ments. 

Of the works, the titles of which we have prefixed to this 
article, those of Mr. Ranken and Mr. Trollope are well known. 
Mr. Ranken’s is at once philosophic and practical—scientific and 
business-like. He treats adequately of all the conditions—social, 
physical, and political, which govern the development of nations, 
while his style, Tacitean almost in brevity and suggestiveness, 
admits of several passages of finished picturesqueness of expres- 
sion. Mr. Trollope is perhaps more readable. Full of genial 
common sense, he speaks rather as an intelligent and practised 
observer than as an expert. To both our acknowledgments are 
due, but especially to Mr. Ranken. Mr. Labilliere’s work seems 
to have been written rather for Victorians than for Englishmen. 
It contains many details of interest but, ou the whole, rather 
materials for history than history—rather archives than annals, 
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Art. II.—Later Novets or BertaoLtp AUERBACH. 


1, Auf der Hohe. Stuttgart: 1866. 

2. Das Landhaus am Rhein. 1869. 

3. Waldfried. Vaterléindische Familiengeschichte. 1874. 

4. Nach Dreissig Jahren. 1876. Vol. I. Des Lorle’s Rein- 
hard. Vol Il. Der Tolpatsch aus Amerika. Vol. III. 
Das Nest an der Bahn. 


ges point that perhaps most forcibly strikes the English 
reader in comparing the romantic literature of other 
countries with that of his own, is the different dates of thought 
and feeling which they represent ; as if the foreign novel carried 
him back to an epoch of sentiment long exploded in the rapid 
changes of fashion undergone by the same class of production 
here. This is not due to any superiority in general culture on 
our part—a superiority which it would be arrogant to claim, and 
impossible to prove—but to the peculiar history of the novel in 
this country, where forced to precocious and splendid maturity 
by the genius who may be said to have created it in its present 
form, it ran through its successive phases of development with 
far greater rapidity than elsewhere. The prophetic intuition of 
Scott, piloting the taste of coming generations, fitted the old- 
fashioned romance for the exigencies of modern culture, and for the 
great part it was destined to play in the literature of the future, 
by stripping it of its rigid conventionalities and cumbersome 
affectations. He was the first to tear aside the disguise of stilted 
sentiment, which in the works of his contemporaries had smothered 
all individuality of expression as effectually as the mask of the 
Greek actor; and thus effected on behalf of his art what the 
great Renaissance painters did for theirs, making it the perfect 
exponent of human emotion, and raising it to the level of the 
highest artistic truth, which is natural truth presented through 
the medium of the artist’s imagination. That his successors 
have gone too far in the direction in which he led, and 
exaggerated the style which he created, is no more than the 
natural consequence of a great reformation in any sphere of 
thought ; and, still following the analogy of painting, we might 
easily have been prepared to see the homely vulgarities of the 
Dutch school, or the anatomical fidelity of the pre-Raphaelite 
paralleled in literature as a necessary consequence of its return 
to the standard of natural truth. If this be so—if the literary 
reaction against conventional idealism have led, like the artistic, 
to crude realism, and our novels give us but harsh and unlovely 
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transcripts of every-day life, we can no longer claim for them 
superiority over those of other countries on the ground of their 
representing a more advanced stage of development; and must 
rather fear that our present school of fiction has already crossed 
the narrow line dividing maturity from decrepitude, and left 
behind the radiant meridian of fulfilment, where the soaring 
curve of promise passes insensibly into the rapid stoop of declining 
splendour. 

Among the ominous symptoms of artistic decadence, there is 
one traceable in greater or lesser degree in contemporary English 
novels of all schools—the cynical and sensational—the fashionable 
and philosophical alike. It is this—the author never forgets 
himself in his creations, but is impelled by an obtrusive self- 
consciousness to bring his own personality constantly into the 
foreground, in the character of moralist or humourist, of censor or 
sage. The showman is never off the stage, and like the exhibitor 
of a set of waxworks seems filled with an uneasy sense that his 
puppets cannot be trusted to interest the audience on their own 
merits, without his cleverness to supplement their performance. 
Not satisfied with winding them up, and leaving them to play 
their parts unaided, he finds it necessary to fix public attention 
on their peculiarities by a running commentary, explanatory or 
apologetic, to stimulate public curiosity by laying bare the hidden 
springs that set them in motion, or to divert criticism from their 
occasional shortcomings, by witty sallies or confidential asides. 
Yet all the time we feel that he is himself an actor, as artificial 
as one of his own automatons, and that the hollow mask of 
wisdom or of foliy assumed for the occasion, will be cast aside the 
moment he is behind the scenes, in the supreme interest of count- 
ing his receipts. 

The truth is we are a generation of egotists, and our self-con- 
centrated mental attitude is faithfully reflected in all our intel- 
lectual productions. Art must flatter our self-love before it can 
win our attention, and dares present no higher ideal than its own 
image, to an age that languishes Narcissus-like in a morbid 
ecstasy of self-approbation. Its Palace of Art is not a picture 
gallery hung with symbolic groups or historic scenes, but a hall 
lined with mirrors, presenting its own reflection from every point 
of view. Our novels then may be shallow in feeling and false 
in tone, may violate every rule of art, and outrage every semblance 
of probability, so they be true to the latest fashion in feeling or 
in frivolity, and careful to respect the unities of modern existence. 
Let them in short be “written up to date,” and all other faults 
will be forgiven them. Above all, however, let the author beware 
of asking us to breathe a moral atmosphere more rarefied than 
that we are accustomed to, or of presenting a standard of virtue 
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humiliating to our self-love ; let him give us no greater heroism 
than that of the Alpine Club, no sterner self-denial than that 
of a lounger in Piccadilly, and no more exalted ideal of woman- 
hood than may be found on every country croquet-lawn or in any 
Mayfair drawing-room. We are quite ready to accompany him 
on a trip to the Continent, provided he spare us the trouble of 
associating with other nations, and entering into strange modes 
of thought, comfortably depositing us in a Pension on the Rigi 
or a hotel on the Arno, where we may be at home with all the 
company in five minutes. And when he has given the finishing 
touch to a work manufactured on these principles, by discreetly 
hinting at a fashionable scandal, or covertly caricaturing a living 
celebrity, he will have written a novel that may run through six 
editions in as many months, and be as obsolete in six more as 
last year’s Journal des Modes, 

It is not our present purpose to inquire whether authors or 
public are responsible in the first instance, for this lowering of the 
literary standard, any more than it is to speculate whether the 
change be irrevocable, or whether there be still a retrieving power 
capableof producingareaction. Enough has been said to show that 
it is no disparagement to our German contemporary to say that 
we can find no prototype for his genius among our own living 
writers, and must look backwards for even a remote analogy to 
it in our literary history. Yet this is not easy, for true art never 
repeats itself, and the great wave of modern culture has, in all 
countries alike, submerged for ever cast-off phases of thought, 
and for ever obliterated past forms of expression. 

It is then rather to draw a contrast than a parallel between 
them, that we take Scott as a standard of comparison for 
Auerbach, for it would be difficult to find two minds, both 
endowed with the highest imaginative faculty, more profoundly 
unlike in temper and tone than those of the Scotch and German 
novelists, That of the former may be compared to a prismatic 
medium presenting all objects tinged with its own rainbow hues 
—that of the latter to a crystalline lens transmitting images 
without colouring or altering them. Scott’s enthusiastic temper 
suffuses his subject with a glow of tenderness or passion, while 
Auerbach’s colder genius remaius unmoved while it creates, and 
lends nothing of itself to what it puts before us, Scott was a 
worshipper of the past, and seemed to find in the mystery of 
remoteness and in the dim twilight of half-knowledge the at- 
mosphere required to stimulate his imagination to its highest 
flights—Auerbach’s mind is at its best when concentrated on the 
present, and never travels beyond the definite circle illuminated 
by personal experience without loss of power. No magic mirror 
like the Waverley Novels, whence all the pomp and pageantry 
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of the past are reflected to us with the force of a living reality, 
the simple chronicles of Black Forest village life owe their charm 
to the vigour and intensity with which they depict a rude and 
primitive society, familiarly known to the author. Scott’s ardent 
temperament colours all his writings with his personal feelings 
and prepossessions, we trace in them the tastes of an antiquary, 
the spirit of a soldier, the prejudices of an aristocrat ; they clothe 
anew the skeleton outlines of history with living fulness of detail, 
uarrate heroic deeds in language as stirring as the blast of a 
trumpet, and glorify length of pedigree and illustrious ancestry 
with the devout admiration of a Highland clansman. They are 
not devoid of a tone of partisanship in politics as well as iv 
religion, and have caught a tinge of the Scottish superstitions 
which their author clung to in love if not in faith. Auerbach 
on the contrary, in his best works, with which we are now con- 
cerned, never asserts a principle or betrays a prejudice, but 
narrates with the unimpassioned calm of a philosopher and 
describes character with the impartial sobriety of a judge ; sees 
no halo of glory round the head of a soldier, or of dignity round 
that of a prince, makes his pages no vehicle for the expression 
of personal political sentiment, and neither records in them 
individual religious conviction, or open hostility to any recognised 
form of belief unless a dislike to priests of all denominations can 
beso construed. Obsequious veneration and democratic enmity to 
hereditary nobility are equally absent from them, and while the 
complete isolation of the privileged caste in Germany is con- 
spicuously shown in his works, he evidently agrees with the 
English bard in thinking that :— 


“ A country maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms.” 


and with the Scottish one, that, 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


Both Scott and Auerbach are set equally above all lesser forms 
of egotism and self-consciousness by that entire possession with 
their subject—that full measure of inspiration—granted alike to 
all genius of the highest order. The chief point in common, 
however, which unites them in spite of so many dissimilarities, 
is their power of delineating the rustic life and peasaut 
peculiarities of their respective countries, giving their works a 
national as well as a literary significance. We know more of 
the Scottish character from the Waverley Novels, than from all 
the mere descriptions of Scotland that have ever been written ; 
and the “Dortgeschichten” give us an insight into the habits and 
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customs of rural Germany, that we should vainly try to obtain 
from dry records of facts or tables of statistics. The same charm 
of poetic association with which Scott has invested the lochs and 
rivers, the savage sea-girt isles, and heathy glens and mountains 
of his native land, Auerbach has thrown round the solemn pine 
glooms of Wiirtemberg, and mighty Alpine ranges of Bavaria ; 
so interweaving them with the human dramas laid among them, 
that they seem familiar to the reader as scenes visited by himself. 
Both artists have, perhaps, achieved their masterpieces of rustic 
portraiture in a female character, for if Scott’s fame in this line 
be most intimately associated with the homely figure of Jeanie 
Deans, that of Auerbach may well survive longest in the robust 
individuality of Walpurga. And the conception of the devoted 
Scottish maiden and of the Bavarian peasant woman, so opposite 
ia other respects, are alike in this, that they are made to preserve 
their rustic peculiarities, and remain true to their original natures, 
amid scenes and surroundings iato which it required the highest 
imaginative effort to transplant them unchanged. The Scotch 
aud German novelists offer the same difficulty to the translator 
in their happy use of local vernacular to develop unsophisticated 
natures ; and the racy touches of pithy humour, the keen strokes 
of native shrewdness conveyed in the broad Scotch idiom of the 
one, and in the rude mountain dialect of the other, can never be 
reproduced in a foreign tongue. 

It is, perhaps, no unfair test of an author’s power, to comparc 
the interest excited by his works with the simplicity of the sub- 
ject treated, and judged by this standard. Auerbach’s place in 
literature is a high one. Nothing is too commonplace or too 
insignificant to furnish him with a motive, and no motive seems 
trivial, when dignified by the pathos and earnestness of his style. 
The uneventful domestic life in the signalman’s little cottage by 
the railway, the artistic yearnings of the poor handicraftsmen of 
the Black Forest, struggling for imperfect utterance in the paint- 
ing of dial plates and the manufacture of musical clocks, the 
most ordinary phases of rural courtship, the monotonous tenor 
of village life, such are the themes with which he surprises our 
interest, and rivets our attention. Like the great violinists who 
show their independence of mechanical assistance by rendering 
the most elaborate passayes on a single string, he rejects all 
artificial contrivances for producing effect, and on the simplest 
chord of human emotion will play a whole symphony of soul- 
searching harmonies, 

No writer has more successfully interwoven into his drama 
the changing aspects of Nature, and the humbler incidents of 
animal life, because he strictly subordinates them to the human 
interest, instead of producing, like soe modern authors, what 
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corresponds in literature to a landscape with figures. He does 
not interrupt his narrative with prolix and irrelevant descriptive 
passages, in which sunsets and storms are turned on for the sake 
of effect, like Bengal lights in a Christmas pantomime, but con- 
veys the local colouring with a few artistic touches, and in a 
sentence suggests a panorama. 

The brute actors again, are doubly interesting, because kept 
rigorously in their places, and never allowed to monopolise the 
centre of the scene. So many powerful touches, which heighten 
and emphasise, instead of competing with, the predominant 
human interest, are the incident of the raven carried down by 
the avalanche and buried with the other inmates of the cottage, 
while its companion hovers over the party of rescuers, shovelling 
away the snow outside ; the lark, whose song, never heard before, 
gives the son of the German emigrant his first welcome to his 
father’s native village; the cow lowing disconsolately after her 
calf when brought into the strange stable, where she is to remain 
as a substitute for the young mother, fetched away from her own 
child to be foster-mother to a prince ; and the very parrot, whose 
grotesque cry, appropriate and diverting in Irma’s hours of gaiety 
and triumph, comes in like a mocking refrain in the midst of her 
despair. 

The preface to the first series of the “Dorfgeschichten,” 
published in 1842, throws some light on Auerbach’s artistic 
principles, and is interesting for that reason, as well as for the 
strange difference between its political views, and those prevail- 
ing in Germany at the present day. 

“These sketches,” he says, ‘“‘ have been read and circulated far from 
the scenes where their action is laid, and it is for the reader to judge 
whether they are taken from the right point of view, and have struck 
the proper chord. My aim was to set before the public a series of 
studies trom Nature, not too literally reproducing peasant life on the 
one hand, nor restricted, on the other, by the straitened circle of a 
mere citizen’s mental horizon, so that they might afford interest 
to the inhabitants of country and town alike. Peculiarities of 
dialect and modes of speech are therefore only so far retained, as to 
convey the characteristic impress they stamp on thought. As I have 
always tried to imagine myself narrating vivd voce, and sought to con- 
ceive the incidents recounted as historical facts, it follows that general 
observations and axioms for the conduct of life occur here and there. 
Although past times would have furnished a wider field of action for 
the characters introduced, and a certain basis of interest in great his- 
torical events, I have purposely avoided recurring to them for my 
subject, and preferred to develop contemporary peasant life, as far as 
possible, under all its aspects. I have not started, however, with the 
definite aim of reforming abuses, or correcting errors and false judg- 
ments in any section of society; although, I should regard, with no 
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small degree of satisfaction, such a result, were it to ensue from my 
labours. If I have touched upon shortcomings among the Catholic 
clergy, it is due altogether to the scene where [ have laid my subject, 
and not from any desire on my part to charge them, as a body, with 
failings special to themselves, from which the clergy of other denomi- 
nations in other countries are exempt. Religion, here synonymous 
with ecclesiasticism, is a fundamental element in the German character ; 
the record of man’s consciousness of the Infinite, subsisting in visible 
and unbroken continuity, it fills and elevates the popular mind. And 
though even here, independent thought begins already to assert itself, 
and an individual is occasionally found to reject established formulas, 
they. yet give the prevailing stamp of character; and it would be 
morally weuk, as well as artistically false, to ignore the religious side 
of rustic life. 

‘In the lands of political centralisation and historical unity, the 
poet and novelist can more easily personify natural characteristics. 
The inhabitants of great countries, such as France and England, have 
all grown up under uniform laws, and exposed to the same influences 
personal and traditional, so that in addition to the broader features of 
national character, they have something in common, even in trifling 
peculiarities, in habits and views of life. We Germans, on the other 
hand, historically and politically separate, represent rather the develop- 
ment of provincial life. Poetry and fiction derived from the people, 
must therefore take the same direction as modern historical research, 
and seek stiil further to localise themselves in circumscribed areas, 
To decentralise, is in literature, as in politics, our present task; the 
desire of unity and combination must be sacrificed, in order that the 
local vital forces may be allowed to develop separate organisations. 
Modifications of state boundaries, and changes of frontier have, it is 
true, inflicted severe wounds on provincial autonomy, but its life 
principle remains intact at the core. 

“I have undisguisedly named my native village, and now I learn 
that one of my earlier tales has been reprinted in the supplement 
of the local paper, exciting, it seems, considerable indignation among 
the peasants, who say it is a falsehood from beginning to end, and 
that I desire to hold them up to public ridicule. This fact shows 
the prevalence of the idea, not only among the higher, but among 
the lower classes as well, that an imaginary scene should be chosen for 
sketches of contemporary manners. I, on the contrary, hold it the 
duty of those who attempt accurate delineations of life, to choose an 
existing locality for their background, and to call it unhesitatingly by 
its proper name. The historical romance, dealing with the past, was 
free to choose a real spot for its scene, and thus obtained a ground- 
work of actuality, but a similar substantial foundation is equally de- 
sirable for an artist’s picture of his own times, which ought, in future 
years, to become historical. Modern fiction should thus set itself to 
adopt, of deliberate purpose, the plan followed instinctively in the old 
sagas, and assign g reul locality to its imaginary dramas. I have 
tried to describe an entire village from the first to the last house, the 
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manners and customs depicted are taken from real life, and the songs 
introduced have, as far as I know, never been printed before. 

“Nineteen years have now elapsed, since I left thee, peaceful home 
of my childhood ! to travel on strange iron roads, far beyond thy tran- 
quil boundaries. ‘he secret attraction of early love has drawn my 
spirit back to thee, and with unspeakable emotion I bid fancy conjure 
up the half-forgotten memories of the past. Before my window rolls 
the mighty Rhine, the great artery of Germany, bridged by a glitter- 
ing ray, as with a silver ribbon, while the ripples quiver and flash in 
the moonlight. The waters of the Neckar, which goes whispering 
past my birthplace far in the hills, aré lost in the great Teutonic 
stream, and borne with it to the sea. So may these contributions to 
German thought be merged in its great current, like the waters of a 
modest rivulet from my native mountains.” 


Auerbach’s genius is essentially progressive, and, unlike that 
of most novelists, only reached its climax at a comparatively late 
period of bis career. Born in 1812, at Nordstetten, in Wurtém- 
berg, he had written many works—* Spinoza,” an historical 
romance, “ Poet and Merchant,” and several others—before he 
took the world by storm with the “ Dorfgeschichten,” published 
in 1842. 

Yet these earlier tales, though wonderfully forcible pictures of 
village life, deal only with the more superficial aspects of human 
nature, leaving unsounded the depths of passion and pathos drawn 
upon in “ Edelweiss,” nineteen years later. And it was with 
judgment and powers matured by more than half a century's 
experience of existence, that Auerbach produced his masterpiece, 
“ Auf der Hohe,” displaying i in it a power of combining incident, 
and conceiving and’ contrasting character, which entitles him to 
rank with the great masters of fiction. We take, then, this 
remarkable work, in which his genius touched its meridian, as a 
landmark in his career, defining the point where he entered on 
his latest phase of development, although it must be remarked 
that nothing he has since produced attains the same level of 
poet, and that it remains as yet unrivalled and alone “on the 
1eights” which all his subsequent efforts have fallen short of. 

Venturing on a theme more enlarged and complicated than 
any previously attempted, his powers seemed to expand with the 
difficulties of the task assigned them, and the elaborate plot is 
worked out with the same consummate art as the simple motives 
of his Black Forest tales, 

The design, conceived with a happy audacity, of following the 
fortunes of a peasant woman, transported from her native moun- 
tains to a royal palace, in the capacity of nurse to the Crown 
Prince, enables the author to throw out the homely rustic figures, 
in whose portraiture he excels, against the background of artificial 
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splendour and restless intrigue, supplied by the exalted sphere of 
a Court. From the complicated group of characters and motives 
thus introduced, two figures stand out in prominent relief and 
stroug mutual contrast—that of the peasant Walpurga, with her 
untutored, but rich and vigorous nature, and that of Irma, the 
highborn maid-of-honour—the friend of the queen—the envy 
and ornament of the Court—rich in personal gifts and intellectual 
culture—but without moral training or guiding principle, and 
therefore unable to keep her footing on those giddy heights where 
the rude countrywoman stands secure in her unswerving recti- 
tude of purpose. As the bcok is accessible to all readers in the 
English translation, it is unnecessary to follow out the intricacies 
of the plot, and, indeed, to do so would require an article to it- 
self; but some of the earlier scenes afford striking illustrations 
of the author's power of developing character without effort or 
affectation. 

The story opens with the Court physician’s mission to the 
mountains, and his arrival at Walpurga’s humble dwelling, “the 
shore cottage by the lake,” on the day of her own child’s christen- 
ing, a fortnight after its birth. The tender-hearted young queen 
has insisted that the woman selected must be so circumstanced 
as to leave her own infant exposed to no neglect in her absence ; 
and in Walpurga’s case all danger is obviated by the presence of 
her mother, the wise old peasant-woman, whose strong stamp of 
character is so skilfully shown worked out, yet varied in that of 
her daughter. There is no obstacle to the scheme except the 
natural reluctance of the young woman herself, who, as she says, 
“has never slept in a strange bed in her life,” and clings to her 
home and all her little surroundings with the passionate fondness 
of a mountaineer. The courage and spirit with which she con- 
quers her fear of the unknown, as the advantages offered gradually 
force themselves on her mind, and the self-control with which 
she puts aside all vain regrets and hesitations, once her course is 
decided on, are admirably depicted in the following pages, as are 
also the various emotions excited in the little group—the stupe- 
faction of Hansei the husband, who believes in his simplicity that 
the king has sent him a special message because he once rowed 
him across the lake on a shooting expedition; and the cupidity 
of the village inukeeper, who only sees in the occasion a chance 
of driving a good bargain in the sale of his cow. The arrival of 
the animal, however, had nearly upset all his calculations, as its 
piteous lowing after its calf went to Walpurga’s heart. 


““¢ That is but a beast, yet hark how she goes on,’ cried Walpurga, 
and all the persuasive eloquence of mine host of the Chamois, seemed 
counteracted by this unfortunate episode. 

“But Walpurga calmed herself wonderfully. ‘A human being can 
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do more than a brute creature,’ she went on quickly, without looking 
at any one, and as if answering an invisible speaker. She then said, 
turning to her husband, ‘ Hansei, give me your hand. Tell me from 
your heart will you be content whatever I do or say ?’ 

“¢ You mean if you say no?’ said Hansei in a hesitating accent. 

“¢]T mean if I say yes or if I say no.’ 

“‘ Hansei could not speak, though no doubt his thoughts, if he could 
have expressed them, would have been found very wise and just. He 
looked into his hat, as if he could have read there in words the ideas 
floating vaguely through his brain. Then he took out his blue hand- 
kerchief, and rolled it into a tight wisp. 

“As Hansei continued silent Walpurga resumed, ‘I cannot throw 
the decision upon you, I alone must take it upon myself. I am my 
baby’s mother—I am your wife—and I must be sure of my own 
strength to go through with it. I must answer for myself, and I feel 
Ican. I must be able to repress everything that I may not injure the 
child—the other child that is—and—and—(to the doctor) here is my 
hand, sir, 1 say yes!’ 

* All present drew a long breath, the two physicians entered into 
earnest conversation with the young mother, and Walpurga vowed to 
keep a brave heart; what she had once taken upon herself she would 
certainly carry through, Providence would keep and guard her own 
baby, and what it lay in her power to do for the King’s child she would 
not fail in. ‘What I have once undertaken I will faithfully perform, 
you may rely on it,’ she repeated several times. 

“ She is soon called upon to show her resolution, for while she is still 
giving her mother directions about the management of her child in 
her absence, and before tle physic:ans have left the cottage a posthorn 
is heard on the road, a carriage drives up to the door, and the lackey 
left behind by the doctor at the nearest telegraph station to bring on 
the news, holds up a despatch crying to the assembled crowd, ‘ Cheer 
your loudest my men! A Crown Prince was born an hour ago!’ 

“* Now, Walpurga, show your strength,’ says the Court physician 
after reading the telegram, ‘ we start in an hour.’ 

“*T am ready,’ said Walpurga, in a resolute voice. Yet she felt so 
weak that she had to sit down again immediately.” 


She keeps up her spirit, however, cheering those about her 
with her brave words; vows to her husband to live during her 
absence only in the thought of him and her child, and bids her 
mother never again lament being a burthen to them, as her pre- 
sence in the little household alone made acceptance of the royal 
offer possible. She starts with the doctor in a carriage and 
four, and the scenes of the rapid journey—the changes of horses 
at the stations, the closing-in of night, and, finally, the appear- 
ance of the distant city illuminated for the birth of the prince, 
and seen as though surmounted by a crown of luminous vapour 
—are all made to pass before us with wonderful vividness, be- 
cause presented, not by bald description, but through the medium 
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of the lively impressions produced by them on an untutored 
mind. There is no minute analysis of Walpurga’s feelings, but 
the intense dramatic force of the author makes us enter into 
them sympathetically ; and we seem to accompany her through 
the gilded saloons and brilliantly lighted corridors of the palace, 
feeling all the time how bewildering must have been their effect 
on the untamed creature, already half-stupefied by unwonted 
emotion, and by her sudden transference into a world so new 
and unfamiliar. The artificial basis of civilised life is presented 
to us in a new light, through its effect on a totally unsophisti- 
cated nature, just as we realise again with the vividness of a first 
impression the character of a familiar scene in showing it toa 
stranger. 

Once Walpurga breaks down when left alone with the old 
lady to whose special charge she is assigned, and who, driven to 
despair by her tears, is utterly at a loss how to console her. 
Court etiquette and royal favour are as nothing to the home- 
sick mountaineer, who wails, like many another of her sex, that 
she did not know what she was doing when she said the fatal 
“Yes.” She cheers up, however, when the head-physician to 
their majesties addresses her with ready tact in her native dia- 
lect, claims her as a fellow-countrywoman, praises her deceased 
father, and makes her feel at home with him in a moment. She 
is then conducted to the queen’s bedside, and on her way pre- 
sented to the king, who addresses a few words to her, and, 
like every one else, puzzles her very much by a concluding 
warning not to excite the queen, the only idea she attaches to 
the word excitement being the exasperation produced by quar- 
relling. The meeting of the two mothers is most poetically 
narrated, as the rude peasant-woman is introduced into the 
mysterious twilight of the sick-room, and a gentle voice asks— 


‘“*¢ Are you there ?” 

“* Yes, lady queen (Frau Kénigin); God keep you! and only remain 
quict and happy. With the blessing of Providence everything has 
gone well with you.’ With these words Walpurga pressed forward 
to the bed, and would not be held back either by the physician or by the 
lady in waiting. She stretched out her hand to the queen, and the 
two hands—the one hardened by toil, and rough as the bark of a tree, 
the other delicate as a lily petal—met in a close pressure. 

“*] thank you for having come. Were you content to do so?’ 

““« Content to come I was, but not content to leave my home.’ 

«No doubt you are heartily attached to your husband and child?’ 

“ ¢T am my husband’s wife and my child’s mother.’ 

“¢ And your mother will take all loving care of your child ?’ asked 
the queen. 

«Faith so!’ said Walpurga. 
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“The queen did not seem to understand that the ejaculation meant 
‘That is a matter of course.’ She said therefore, ‘Is my meaning 
clear to you as I speak ?” 

“Quite clear; I understand German,’ replied Walpurga. ‘But 
now, Queen Majesty, you must not talk so much; we shall be long 
and happily together here, with the blessing of Providence, and shall 
have time to settle everything when we look into one another’s eyes in 
broad daylight, and J will do by you and your child all that I read in 
your heart. I have got over the trouble of being from home, and now 
I must do the duty laid on me here. I will be a good foster-mother 
to your child, never you fear! Now good night. Sleep well, and 
do not trouble about anything; I will see our child now.’ 

“¢It is sleeping. Oh, eternal miracle, and eternal goodness of the 
Almighty! It is breathing beside me, and is my life , 

“ Walpurga felt some one pulling at her skirt behind. She therefore 
said quickly, ‘Good night, dear lady Queen. Cast far away from you 
all unnecessary thoughts; this is no time for thinking; we shall have 
plenty of time for that yet. Good night!’ 

““No, stay; you must remain yet a while,’ said the queen. 

“¢] must entreat your Majesty,’ quickly interposed the physician. 

“* Ah, leave her to me a little longer!’ said the queen, in a child-like 
accent of entreaty. ‘Believe me, it does not hurt me to talk to her, 
but quite the contrary. When she came to my bedside, and I heard 
her voice, I seemed to inhale all the dewy freshness of Alpine nature, 
to breathe the aromatic fragrance of the pine forests. I can fancy 
myself lying on a high mountain, and looking down on the beautiful 
world,’ 

“ «But this very excitement is most injurious to your Majesty.’ 

“<Very well, I will be quiet. But, pray, a little more light, that I 
may see as well as hear her.’ 

“The shade of a lamp on a side-table was removed, and the two 
mothers looked at each other. 

““* How handsome you are!’ exclaimed the queen. 

“¢That doesn’t signify any longer,’ replied Walpurga; ‘you and J, 
thank goodness, are long past the nonsense by which people’s heads 
are turned. You are a married woman and a mother, and I am the 
same.’ 

“The screen of the lamp was lowered again, and the Queen said, 
pressing Walpurga’s hand, 

“** Lean down to me, J want to kiss you. I must kiss you.’ 

“ Walpurga bent down and the queen kissed her. 

“** Now go, and remain good as you are now,’ said the queen. A 
tear jell from Walpurga’s eye on the cheek of the queen, who added, 

““¢ Do not weep, you are a mother as well as I.’ 

“‘ Walpurga could not utter a word, and turned away. As she was 
going, the queen called after her— 

‘“** What is your name?’ 

““ Walpurga,’ replied the physician. 

“*Can you sing well tou?’ asked the queen again. 
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***So folk say,’ replied Walpurga. 
“«Then sing often to my child—our child, as you said. Good 


night.’” 


This interview, and the Queen’s kiss, form the subject of uni- 
versal gossip next day, to the great annoyance of the King; and 
it is one of many instances in which, though honouring and 
appreciating the high minded virtue of his consort, he finds her 
impulsiveness derogatory to State dignity, and her romantic 
enthusiasm exaggerated, and almost oppressive. The slight note 
of dissonance thus introduced into the relations between the 
royal couple is an artistic prelude to the serious estrangement 
forming the main subject of the story; the embittering effect 
of which, on the Queen’s mind, is represented in the end as 
correcting her excessive amiability, and giving to her character 
the slight alloy of harshness it required to perfect it, and fit her 
for the manifold duties of her high station. 

It may be questioned whether it can have been agreeable for 
a royal lady while still living to have her domestic life made the 
subject of a romance, with or without foundation in fact; but 
want of privacy is one of the penalties attached to exalted station, 
and German authors seem to take liberties in this direction, 
which would be condemned by public taste in our country. 
Although the names of the principal personages are altered, the 
Court of Munich is easily recognisable in the one described in 
“ Auf der Hohe,” and Walpurga’s nursling may be safely identi- 
fied with the prisent King of Bavaria. 

Here is her pretty apostrophe when he opens his eyes in the 
morning :—- 


«Look, my little one! Now you have seen the sun for the first 
time, and may you look on that same sun in health and happiness for 
seventy-seven years, and when they are out, may the Almighty 
prolong your furlough for a while longer! Last night thousands of 
millions of lights were kindled in your honour, but what were they 
in comparison with the sun which the Almighty has lit up for you 
to-day in the sky? My lad! be always good, so that you may deserve 
to have the sun shine upon you. Yes, now an angel laughs in your 
smile! Yes, baby, laugh in your sleep. You have an angel on earth 
in your mother, but you are mine too—yes, you are mine!’” 


It may be easily imagined that the fresh nature and original 
sallies of Walpurga afford a pleasing change from the decorous 
monotony of German Court routine. The highland nurse quickly 
becomes a prominent figure—an object of special interest in the 
royal circle—and consequently of envy and malice to those not 
equally favoured. The child’s cradle is thus made the centre of 
a web of intangible threads, in which intrigue, ambition, and false- 
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hood cross and counteract each other. Walpurga’s native shrewd- 
ness and penetration cannot save her ignorance from being taken 
advantage of, and she is made the unconscious tool of much that 
she does not understand till long afterwards. She is in danger, 
too, of being spoiled, from the notice of her superiors, and begins 
consciously to imitate herself, finding her rustic naiveté admired. 
The description of the struggle in her mind between vanity and 
good sense is a wonderful touch of Nature, when, on returning to 
her family, she misses the accustomed stimulus of adiniration. 


«The Queen,’ she had said, ‘ is like an angel taking the bad thoughts 
out of one’s heart and putting good ones in their place.’ 

“When she stopped and Hansei made no reply, she bit her lips; 
had she made such a remark to Countess Irma and to Mamsell Kramer, 
how it would have been applauded, and now it seems to go for nothing. 
Something seemed to rise within her, struggling and writhing in her 
heart, but she crushed it down. ‘Yes, you must wean yourself too,’ 
she thought again, ‘the time is passed when you were so noticed for 
everything.’ She sat a long while silent. She felt that that life was 
of the past, in which one saw one’s own image perpetually in full 
length mirrors, with others rolled up behind to show the back as well 
as the face. Words or features would no longer be repeated on all 
sides, reflecting to one’s own consciousness the impressions produced 
on others. The Queen’s advice then came into her head. ‘ When you 
get home be very patient with your own people; peace in life is found 
in mutual forbearance, and in doing good to one another without seek- 
ing a reward. Those who look for nothing are repaid seven-fold.’ 
And as her mother, on her leaving home, had given her a piece of 
bread to take away home sickness on reaching the palace, she has the 
Queen’s words to take with her on her return. A reflected ray of the 
Queen’s sunny nature shone in Walpurga’s face. She remained 
absorbed and recollected for a time, then suddenly catching her hus- 
band’s hand, she said— 

‘* «So, thank goodness, we hold each other fast once more; and have 
patience with me, for I have been in strange places, but you will see I 
shall soon find my place again at home.’ 

“Yes, yes; all right,’ said Hansei.” 


The way her character is thus made to develop, selecting the 
good and rejecting the evil, from the circumstances amid which 
it is placed, while it retains its pristine stamp under conditions 
so foreign to its simplicity, make it one of the greatest triumphs 
of fiction. It is the central interest of the drama, and in its 
moral steadfastness affords a background of repose to the struggle 
and passion of the other actors. Irma’s unhappy fate—the 
miserable end of all her lofty aspirations—her brief triumph and 
long repentance—the horror of the death-bed scene, where her 
dying father, unable to speak, leans forward and with his clammy 
finger writes one word of condemnation on her brow—gain added 
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tragic force by contrast with the idyllic calm of Walpurga’s life. 
The protracted seclusion of the ex-maid-of-honour on the moun- 
tain is perhaps overstrained, and the prolonged tension of feeling 
represented by it scarcely dramatic, but the humble peasant 
woman’s instrumentality in saving her from suicide, and giving 
her a refuge in her despair, is brought about so skilfully as to 
redeem the situation from the semblance of violent improbability. 
We leave Walpurga as happy as she deserves to be, raised to the 
pinnacle of rural prosperity by the possession of one of those 
large freeholds, whose proprietor ranks as a sort of rustic prince 
in the simple society of a German village; while by gentleness 
and forbearance she regains the influence over her husband which 
a year’s absence had insensibly weakened, wins him from the 
bad company by which he was in danger of being drawn into 
nabits of dissipation, and finally raises him to a higher level of 
noral dignity and self-respect than we should have at first 
hought him capable of attaining. 

This mutual action and reaction of human beings on one 
ynother is the keynote of Auerbach’s view of life, and can be 
raced as a principal motive through all his works. Thus he 
thows his characters not as immutable types, cast in an iron 
nould, and incapable of expansion or development, but as living 
nd elastic forces going through slow processes of evolution, under 
ihe varying influences brought to bear on them, and each in turn 
an agent for good or ill in its relation to others. This main idea 
is perceptible even in his slighter sketches, in which we can 
follow the simple thread of the narrative, scarcely conscious of 
the subtler drama of motive and influence to which it owes its 
moving force; just as in watching the play of light on running 
water, we may catch only the superficial reflection, and miss the 
fretwork of dancing beams below, or pursue through a great 
symphony a strain of melody simple as a nurse’s lullaby, without 
detecting the deeper chords and more complex harmonies that 
sustain it. Thus in the “Dorfgeschichten,’ we see in Ivo's 
story the gradual development of the boy’s character under the 
influence he is exposed to, while his mother’s patient heroism 
triumphs in the end over the rough temper of her husband. 
Again in the little sketch of the released convicts, he shows how 
Magdalene’s natural bright spirit not ovly sustains her in her own 
misfortunes, but charms away the darker gloom which crime and 
its punishment have cast over Jakob’s mind. 

The beautiful story of “Edelweiss,” turns entirely on the 
mutual action of two strongly contrasted characters in married 
life ; first aggravating each other's faults in the exasperating 
friction of daily collision, but undergoing, nevertheless, a process 
of insensible education in each other's society, which prepares 
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them for final and permanent reconciliation in the emotiunal 
crisis of a great catastrophe. He is, however, too true an artist 
not to have shown us throughout the good qualities which make 
improvement possible ; and too profound a student of human 
nature to fall into the error of his French fellow-craftsmen, by 
making a plunge into the depths of vice the prelude to angelic 
repentance, or heroic self-sacrifice. 

We have hitherto judged Auerbach exclusively by the standard 
of his highest achievements, on whose merits he is entitled to 
take rank in literature ; but it would be a very one-sided view of 
him which should omit to take into account those more imperfect 
works, in which his genius falls far short of its own higher level. 
Few writers are more uuequal, and it would almost seem as if 
his mind, after a great effort of productiveness, entered on a 
period of relaxation, during which the creative spring gradually 
regained its impaired elasticity. Thus in the somewhat dreary 
volumes of “ Das Landhaus am Rhein” and “ Waldfried,” written 
during the eight years succeeding the publication of “Auf der 
Hohe,” it is difficult to recognise the work of the same pen that 
threw off its glowing pages. In. this falling off we may doubtless 
also trace the disturbing effect of the great crisis of history and 
feeling through which Germany was passing at the time; for it 
would be as impossible for the mind to preserve its sensitive 
artistic poise in an atmosphere so charged with political excite- 
ment, as for the needle to retain its true direction during a great 
magnetic storm. Unlike Scott, whose pictures seem to gain 
additional intensity from the glow of personal conviction, Auer- 
bach invariably loses power, in proportion as he admits prejudice ; 
and the crystal medium of his mind, when flawed by undue ex- 
citement, transmits images that are not coloured, but confused. 
Even in his best works, the political or philosophical disquisitions, 
entertaining perhaps to Germans, may be safely skipped whole- 
sale by the average English reader, and the more pretentious 
characters, whose views are evidently intended to invite sympathy 
or adhesion, are always the least life-like and interesting in the 
work. For foreigners, who have no patriotic interest in the sub- 
ject, such of his novels as treat of contemporary history are 
rather heavy reading ; and we rejoice that in his latest series 
of novelettes, “ Nach Dreissig Jahren,” he has abandoned the 
uncongenial field of politics, and returned with powers expanded 
and developed by time, to the old idyllic themes of the “ Dorf- 
geschichten.” 

In addition to the great political transformation undergone by 
his country, another side of modern German life seems to have 
powerfully affected Auerbach’s imagination—its intimate con- 
nection with the New World, through the great aud growing 
tide of emigration. There is scarcely one of his works in which 
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this subject is not touched, upon more or less conspicuously, while 
in “Das Landhaus,” although the scene is laid in Germany, and 
the actors are all Gerinans, the complications of the plot turn 
entirely on American questions, and, like the more serious phases 
of these latter, find their solution in the great transatlantic Civil 
War. The story begins with the arrival of a stranger of 
mysterious antecedents and fabulous fortune, in one of the 
Rhine districts, where he purchases property and settles down in 
a lovely villa, fitted up and surrounded with every luxury that 
money can supply. He hasason and daughter growing up, and 
takes into his employment as tutor, Eric Dournay, one of those 
highminded abstractions dealt in by German authors, whose ex- 
alted views of life do not, however, prevent him from secretly 
engaging the affections of the daughter of the house, and win- 
ning her from the young nobleman, to whom her father has pro- 
mised her hand, without, it would appear, any original objection 
on her part. The interest of the story, however, overladen as it 
is with much superfluous matter, is in the character of the 
millionaire adventurer, Sonnenkamp, in whom we realise one of 
those rude forcible natures without moral restraint, who in law- 
less ages become the leaders, and in orderly communities the 
foes, of their fellows. A man of violent passions, yet capable of 
restraining them when he has an object in doing so, he personifies 
the strength of utter unscrupulousness combined with a certain 
amount of calculated self-control. An indulgent father, and 
anxious to forward the interests of his children, Roland and 
Manna, as long as they are with him, he can yet abandon them, 
as it would seem without a regret, as soon as his projects fail : 
and take up a new scheme of life of which they form no part. 
Yet despite the mixture of apparent anomalies and contradictions 
in his character, we never feel that it is unnatural or inconsistent ; 
there is a certain savage unity about it throughout which may 
indeed repel but cannot fail to impress us. His object in settling 
in Germany is to obtain a patent of nobility, and as his 
munificence in charity and expenditure makes him a most 
desirable inhabitant in a small state, the reigning prince is pre- 
vailed upon to accede to his desire. After paying a visit to 
Villa Eden, where he inspects all the new improvements and 
partakes of a sumptuous luncheon, he summons the proprietor 
to an audience in his palace, that he may ennoble him under 
the title of Baron von Lichtenburg. The moment of the adven- 
turer’s anticipated triumph proves in reality that of his downfall. 
An enemy has been on the track of his previous career, and when 
iu the very act of handing over the parchment conferring the 
title, the prince is interrupted by an urgent message requesting 
him to read a paragraph in the paper before proceeding. ll is 
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there disclosed. Sonnenkamp is no Gther than Banfield, 
a notorious slave-dealer, outlawed in the United States for 
having killed one of his black chattels in a personal encounter. 
The blow of course falls most heavily on his innocent children, 
who were in utter ignorance of their father’s antecedents, and are 
crushed by the dishonouring revelation. Sonnenkamp himself, 
after the first outburst of disappointed rage, faces the situation 
with brazen audacity ; calls a court of honour to decide on his 
course of action, and insults the gentlemen composing it, by the 
cynical effrontery with which he narrates his career of crime, and 
exults in his defiance of all law, social or moral. He leaves the 
country, abandoning his wife and children, and returns to 
America, where he is killed fighting for the Southern States in 
the Civil War. His children have likewise gone westward with 
the purpose of atoning for his crimes, and dedicating their 
fortunes and personal exertions to the cause of emancipation ; so 
that his son and daughter's husband are combatants in the ranks 
to which he isopposed. The slavery question is thus the cardinal 
factor of the story, and the war supplies the finale in which all 
its interests merge. The chief character alone is well drawn ; 
that of the intriguing young Baron von Prancken, Manna’s suitor, 
is perhaps next in dramatic power, but all the others—and their 
name is legion—fail to inspire any sympathy whatever. The 
progress of the story is retarded, and the interest dissipated by 
the over-redundance of material; the situation is always pro- 
tracted until it loses its effect, and the same emotions repeated in 
scene after scene without any dramatic result. The discussions 
on the slave trade, and the social questions it involves, are of 
course endless, as all the characters introduced are allowed to 
develop their views on the subject at full length; and the inci- 
dents of the story are thus reduced to occupy but a small space in 
the three ponderous volumes which it fills. Yet with all its faults 
it is still a remarkable book, and oue that would perhaps have 
been held, if published anonymously, rather as the crude effort of 
immature genius, than the product of fully ripened powers. Its 
shortcomings are such as experience generally corrects, and in 
no degree suggest declining vigour, or impaired mental energy. 
so that, however, disappointing te Auerbach’s admirers, ther 
was nothing in it to exclude the hope that he might yet return, 
as he has since actually done, to his earlier and better manner. 
In “ Waldfried” we have, as its title-page promises, a romance 
founded on contemporary history, turning on the great political 
fusion of Germany, and the warg of 66 and ’71. It is narrated 
in the form of an autobiography, by a veteran leader of the 
people, who has witnessed and taken part in all the great political 
moveinents in his State (apparently the Grand Duchy of Baden) 
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for at least half a century. The subject, it will be seen, is not 
lacking in interest or importance, and yet the historical part of 
the story is that which is least. attractive. The author fails to 
give any general view of the state of public feeling in South 
Germany, previous to its amalgamation with Prussia, and his 
tedious account of the doings of the local parliament gives no hint 
of the coming revolution of thought, which so suddenly transferred 
the allegiance of the lesser statés from the House of Hapsburg to 
that of Hohenzollern. Although the hero is himself an advocate 
for the new scheme of confederation, we can nowhere find that 
he ascribes any general enthusiasm for it to his fellow-countrymen ; 
and antipathy to the North Germans is indeed the most strongly 
marked public sentiment which rises to the surface in his pages. 
The only explanation of the unanimous co-operation of the minor 
German Principalities in the war of "70, would seem to be that 
while they disliked Prussia, they both feared and hated France— 
it was not that they loved Bismarck more, but Napoleon less. 
This is probably the truth, and the author deserves eredit for 
his impartiality in stating it; but in proportion as the pages of 
“ Waldfried” are true to historical fact, they are wanting in 
dramatic interest, for in fiction we require some previous note of 
preparation to herald a great revulsion of feeling im masses of 
men, as well as in individuals, and we cannot sympathise with 
passion unless we have in some degree traced its origin and 


- . motives. 


But while the political scenes in “ Waldfried,” and in the 
earlier volumes more especially, are somewhat wanting in life 
and animation, the sylvan pictures have al! Auerbach’s arcadian 
grace, and the figure of the old forest patriarch, with the pine- 
trees he has planted, and successive generations of children and 
children’s children growing up arvund him, is full of poetic 
dignity and repose. He exercises a rural calling unknown in 
England, and highly romantic in its incidents and surroundings— 
that of forester, appointed and trained by the state to cultivate 
the tracts of indigenous pine-wood, still remaining like tattered 
shreds of the shaggy mantle of ancient Germany. The nursery 
of baby firs, where the grandson, returned from America, plants 
the seed in the shape of letters, and thus writes his name in his 
father’s native soil,—the saw-mill, whose rasping cadence breaks 
the silence of the summer woods,—the brawling stream with its 
weir, which the great rafts must leap on their way to the Rhine, 
—the multitudinous life-and the multitudinous music of the 
forest are all brought vividly before us in the simple flow of the 
old man’s story. It is, indeed, hard to realise that we are not 
following the course of a real existence, for many of the chapters 
have the monotony and want of dramatic conclusiveness that 
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would make the story of most actual lives but dull reading if 
narrated in detail. The only tragic interest is that attaching to 
the fate of Ernst, old Waldfried’s younger son, who disgraces his 
family by deserting ftom his colours in the war of ’66, enters the 
French service, and redeems his honour in German eyes by a 
second desertion in ’70, when he rejoins the ranks of his 
country, and dies gloriously on the battle-field, forgiven by his 
friends, who, of course, happen to be within reach. He had 
always shown an insubordinate disposition, had been vacillating 
in his choice of a career, and had had the courage to present to 
his parents, as his chosen bride, a sort of forest foundling called 
Martella, a girl of unknown parentage, brought up by a vagrant 
old woman in the woods, This unpromising daughter-in-law is 
taken into the house as a probationer in the capacity of a 
domestic servant, and when she gets rid ‘of some of her uncouth 
Ways, proves a great acquisition to the family circle, develops 
unlooked-for good qualities, is a dutiful and devoted daughter to 
Ernst’s father and mother, and clings to him with unshaken con- 
stancy during his long absence. She disappears during the 
Franco-Prussian war, to turn up opportunely on the battle-field 
where her lover is mortally wounded, and to die in melodramatic 
fashion as soon as she has seen him breathe his last. Waldfried’s 
other children are prosperous and commonplace : his son Richard, 
a distinguished professor, marries a rich widow. after an un- 
romantic courtship. Ludwig, imprisoned for heading a rising in 
1848, escapes to America, where he grows rich and marries ; and 
as the daughters are all equally well settled in life, the patriarch 
is amply provided with descendants. Every scion of his house 
takes part in some capacity in the war of ’70; many of them 
cover themselves with glory, and all except Ernst escape unhurt, 
or recover from their wounds. 

The elder Waldfried is a recognised tribune of the people, and 
attends the sittings of the representative chamber with an 
assiduity his readers would often fain excuse. In the discussion 
on co-operation with Prussia against France, he of course plays an 
important part, and is even summoned to the palace, to a secret 
conference with the prince, on the night preceding the decision. 
He boldly avows that he is a republican in theory, and quite 
ready to sacrifice the sovereign rights of the local dynasty to 
German unity, but the ruler still requests his co-operation, and 
makes him narrate at length the history of his political career. 

“¢ And now the prince asked me if I thought the majority of the 
chamber would vote in the affirmative. I was compelled to express a 


doubt.’ 
““¢But I am resolved!’ cried the prince, ‘with or without the 
consent of the house of representatives. You are a veteran com- 
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batant. Are you ready to stand by me—or rather by our common 
country ?’ 

“*Tn what way ?’ 

“Call it, if you will, a coup-d'état, we must not allow ourselves to 
be scared by the name. There are times when legal forms have to be 
disregarded. Will you accept the presidency of the ministry, and 
sanction my act with your name? It will be a voucher for my patriotic 
intentions.’ 

«Your highness, I am willing to devote to my country the remainder 
of my declining years, but I am not conversant with affairs of State.’ 

«That is not necessary, that is a separate matter. Your son-in-law, 
Colonel von Karsten is ready to take the ministry of war,’” 


The old plebeian leader requires a promise that the prince will 
not allow his hereditary rights to stand in the way of German 
unity, and after some further discussion he gives the pledge 
demanded in these words :— 


““¢Here is my hand on it. Mine is the right, and be it mine to 
exercise it—to proclaim the victorious Prussian monarch Emperor of 
Germany.’ ” 


The secret compact is thus concluded, and the proclamation is 
read and approved, by which the chamber is to be dissolved in 
case of a vote of neutrality. ‘The lesser German states may, 
perhaps, have had a standard of political morality different from 
that which prevails elsewhere, but in other countries a transaction 
such as this, by which a prince should arbitrarily seek to impose 
his will on his people, with the co-operation of one of their trusted 
leaders, would be stigmatised asa treacherous ambush. Of course 
there are not wanting soi-disants patriots in all parts of the 
world willing to purchase personal power by party treason, but 
it is a novelty to have them held up as models of public virtue. 
Auerbach’s hero is naturally represented as only influenced by 
motives of exalted patriotism, but ambition never wants for pre- 
texts to cloak itself in, and all usurpers claim to represent the 
best interests of their country. It would. be unreasonable to 
expect sound political judgment from writers of fiction; but even 
fiction, when treating of matters of history, might call facts by 
fitting names. This imaginary incident proves, like many real 
ones, how far our Continental neighbours still are from a true 
conception of the principles of representative government, for if 
the minority are only bound by the will of the majority as long 
as it seems to them expedient, force alone can decide the issue 
between them, 

The early part of the war of 1870 is very poetically described, 
when silence settles over the country whence the last soldiers 
have marched out, leaving women and old men to reap the 
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bounteous harvest, and the stillness of the summer woods is 
broken only by the booming of the cannon beyond the Rhine. 
The news of the first fighting has reached them, and on the 
following day a neighbouring forester sends word to Waldfried 
that from a mountain summit in his district they can see great 
movements of troops. 


“We stood on the topmost turret of the ruined castle, and saw from 
afar, yonder in Alsace, hosts in battle sway to and fro. 

“Tt was in the country of Weissenberg, of which every feature was 
familiar to me. The straining gaze into the distance—the fear and 
anxiety—the excitement of seeing how now the quick flashes broke 
from the rolling clouds of smoke, and now a village suddenly caught 
fire—while the intermittent cannon shots were re-echoed to us by the 
wooded mountains—all combined to oppress the soul, and Martha 
begged me to take a little wine. It was long ere I could bring myself 
to do so, for I had first to choke down the thought, how many a one 
on yonder field would be recalled to life, could one but wet his lips 
een now. 

“Martha prayed ; I could only think, for now a new epoch in history 
was being ushered in in thunder. Victory and fortune must be on the 
side of those who fight for the best iriterests of their kind. One great 
point was gained; the war was being fought in the enemy’s country. 

“We only returned after dark. Joseph drove to the city ; we must 
await the result. Morning dawned bright and peaceful. What had 
been our fate ? 

“ At mid-day a shot was fired from the sawmill; it was the signal of 
a victory pre-arranged with Joseph. He came and announced the 
glorious battle of Wérth. 

“‘*We have beaten the French on their own ground,’ he cried, 
‘their own ground that was; but that must be ours henceforward. 
Our people were engaged there,’ added Joseph, after a pause. 
‘Father! Sisters! we will be very strong!’ 

“We had need of this resolution.” 


The war goes on, the siege-guns that girdle devoted Strasburg 
shake the very rocks with their thunder, and at night from the 
hills the red trajectories can be seen, described by the fiery mis- 
siles, raining on the city. After its fall old Waldfried is sum- 
moned by the Prussian authorities to try if his venerable presence 
and conciliating address might not have some effect in reconciling 
the conquered Alsatians to the rule of their new masters. His 
mission, however, is a failure, and he returns to his home only to 
start immediately again for the theatre of war, where his 
daughter’s husband, Colonel von Karsten, has been dangerously 
wounded, and where he consoles with his forgiveness the last 
moments of his long-lost son Ernst, So with its varying atten- 
dant cares and agitations, the campaign rolls on to its glorious 
termination ; and the old forester survives, though with failing 
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powers, to be elected deputy of his district to the Diet of the 
Confederation, to receive a special greeting from William the 
Victorious, and to witness the triumphal entry of the troops into 
Berlin. Shortly after his return he is found dead in the forest he 
had planted, with his face buried in the wild thyme, and the pine 
boughs sighing a dirge over his head; having lived to see the 
political dream of his youth realised, and to leave descendants to 
the third generation to reap the fruit of his patriotic struggles. 

The interest of the book is weakened in the end by its subdi- 
vision among too great a number of characters with equal claims 
on the attention, and the attempt to give them each a part in 
the great events of the war makes the situation seem forced and 
artificial. With all its merits, we cannot help feeling that 
“ Waldfried” is somewhat of a failure, and the public questions 
introduced only serve to stifle the simpler incidents of the story. 
It may be objected that it is harsh to criticise as a mere romance 
what is perhaps rather intended as a series of historical sketches ; 
but what takes the form of fiction, if it do not fulfil its primary 
function as fiction by interesting the reader, will not sufficiently 
impress his mind to effect any secondary aim. No one will ever 
read a dull novel instead of history, and Auerbach’s novels will 
be dull, as long as they turn on political events or great social 
questions. 

“Nach Dreissig Jahren” had the rare distinction of appearing 
simultaneously in several languages, so that each section of the 
manuscript must have been transmitted as soon as completed to 
the different translators in succession. This new series takes up 
the scenes and characters of the earlier “ Dorfgeschichten,” after 
the lapse of time indicated by the title, and we find that they 
have lost nothing in interest in the interval. The first volume is 
a sequel to the story of the “ Frau Professorin,” the pretty inn- 
keeper's daughter, whom Reinhard, the young painter, had 
couried and married, and who, unable to bear his subsequent 
neglect, and the isolation of her city life had left him in a moment's 
childish petulance to return to her village home. There the 
original tale had left poor Lorle, and thither in its continuation 
we find her husband returning on her death, in a strange reaction 
of sentiment, to weep at the grave of the wife with whom for 
thirty years he had sought to hold no communication. This 
interval is bridged over with consummate skill by the author, who, 
instead of attempting a dry recapitulation of the incidents, con- 
veys them gradually in the conversation of the different characters. 
Each of them contributes some little reminiscence towards the 
retrospect, and thus Lorle’s life of unrepining charity and sweet- 
ness 1s made to pass again before us, as it was before her remorse- 
ful husband ; while her influence, surviving still in the minds of 
others, seems to guide the course of the story, and work itself out 
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in the destinies of the living. Reinhard’s character is most 
natural in its apparent inconsistency. His is the true artistic 
temperament, at once emotional and cold-hearted, sentimental 
and egotistical. Returned to visit the last resting-place of the wife 
he had been willing to ignore while living, he has scarcely reached 
it ere his fickle fancy is caught by a new object; and within five 
months of Lorle’s death he is on the eve of his marriage with the 
blooming girl she had adopted in her Joneliness, He is still 
man of stately presence, though his auburn beard has long turned 
grey, and Malvina, the rustic beauty, who had heard nothing but 
his praises from her benefactress, clings to him from the first with 
a vigorous and spontaneous attachment, highly flattering to the self- 
love of a man at his time of life. ‘There is a living monument of 
poor Lorle’s misfortune in the idiot son of her brother, who, born 
shortly after her return home, was supposed to owe his deficiency 
to the shock his mother had sustained. ‘To this imperfect creature 
Lorle had devoted herself with especial tenderness, keeping him 
constantly near her, and her name is the only word he can utter, 
while he conceives at first sight so violent an antipathy to Rein- 
hard that he has to be locked up in another room whenever he is 
in the house. 

The artist had persuaded his bride, much against her will, to 
sit to him for a Madonna, painted as an altarpiece for the village 
church, but which had afterwards been removed to the picture 
gallery of the neighbouring capital, and is now restored by the 
Prince as a tribute to Reinhard on his return. 

Meantime the announcement of his marriage with another 
causes some disapprobation among the villagers, who had revered 
Lorle as a martyr and saint. Her brother, the innkeeper, has a 
violent altercation with him, in the midst of which the crétin, 
hearing her name repeated, echoes it with a cry, and rushes on 
the object of his smouldering animosity, in a paroxysm of rage 
like that of an infuriated animal. ‘The picture just unpacked is 
overturned, crashing through the decayed rafters of the old 
garret where the scene was occurring, and Reinhard is precipi- 
tated to a considerable depth amid the falling rubbish. He dies 
within a few days, of the injuries received, and thus, by a 
catastrophe somewhat artificially brought about, Lorle’s wrongs 
are made to work out a sort of poetical retribution after her 
death, on the man who had first wooed, and then wearied of her. 
Husband and wife, so hopelessly separated during life, find a 
common resting-place in the rustic churchyard, and the unquiet 
genius, after travelling in so many far countries, is drawn back to 
die in the little mountain village, where, «ven on the eve of 
marriage with another, he was only known as “ Lorle’s Reinhard.” 

“ Der Tolpatsch aus Amerika,” the secend in the series, narrates 
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the arrival of a German emigrant’s son in his father’s native 
village, nominally to look after some small inheritance, but really 
to make acquaintance with his father’s friends, and if possible to 
choose a wife among the girls growing up there. Aloys, the 
father, a good, simple-hearted youth, had passed with his com- 
panions for more simple than he really was, and had received in 
consequence the derogatory nickname of “ Der Tolpatsch,” by 
which he was most familiarly remembered ; but had prospered 
in America, and had attained the rank of colonel during the war. 
The only restriction he has placed on his son’s freedom of choice, 
is a request that he will avoid the daughter of his own faithless 
love, Marannele, who had thrown him over for his rival, the dash- 
ing postilion Jérgli, and whose perfidy had driven him to leave 
his country in despair. Of course with the usual perversity of 
human hearts in those matters, young Marannele is the very girl 
who catches the fancy of young Aloys; and although he goes to 
woo, in a sort of half hearted way, the heiress of a rich farmer in 
the neighbourhood, he has already committed himself pretty 
deeply with the postilion’s daughter. He is extricated from his 
dilemma by the refusal of the dignified maiden to whom he pays 
his second-hand addresses, and by an opportune letter, written 
as an after-thought by his father, to an old friend of his in the 
country, empowering him to act as his representative in regard 
to his son’s marriage, and withdrawing any restriction he had 
placed on the young man’s free choice. ‘Thus Aloys is saved all 
the suspense of waiting for an answer, and enabled to satisfy the 
claims of honour and affection without delay. 

In “ Das Nest an der Bahn” we learn how our old friends 
Jakob and Magdalene, have been prospering in the thirty years 
that have elapsed since they were drawn together by the bond of 
a common misfortune. They have both alike undergone the 
penalty of the law, but while the man had been justly convicted, 
the woman had suffered innocently, and with true poetic intuition, 
the author represents her as retaining her natural gaiety under 
all trials, while he, even at the end of years, and in the midst of 
his happy domestic surroundings, is still liab'e to fits of gloom, 
when the dark memories of his crine and punishment seem again 
to overcloud his soul. His wife’s anxious care is to ward off every 
hint or allusion that may call up the past, which will sometimes 
rise to haunt them, in the curiosity of a prying neighbour, or in 
some chance meeting; but despite all her efforts a conversation 
casually overheard by her eldest son awakens his suspicions and 
poisons his mind against his parents for life. A time comes also 
when the retrospect has to be faced, and the parents, as advan- 
tageous marriages arise for their children, are obliged, at the risk 
of blighting their prospects, to confess their own antecedents. 
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They meet the situation bravely however, tell the truth, and are 
rewarded by the generous spirit in which it is received on the 
other side ; where in every instance it is overlooked in considera- 
tion of the honesty with which it is avowed. So they live it 
down, and are happy to the end in the humble position which 
was their earliest refuge in misfortune, and perhaps when next 
we look from the window of the shrieking express-train, and see 
in @ flash of vision, the signalman drawn up by the side of the 
line, holding with automatic rigidity the staff with its square of 
red or white bunting, we may feel drawn to him by a closer bond 
of human sympathy for having read the story of Auerbach’s 
convict hero. We may, perhaps, better realise how he will feel 
when the train has passed, and he can return to his wife and 
children, and to the cares and interests of his pretty rose-bowered 
home, from the peep which our author has given us into the inner 
life of such another “ Nest by the Railway.” 

This power of investing the lowliest lives with a high poetic 
charm, and the most common-place characters with a strong 
human interest, irrespective of all accessories of sensational in- 
cidents or pretentious elaboration ,of style, is what constitutes 
Auerbach’s claim to rank with geniuses of the first order, and 
has gained for his works their merited and world-wide celebrity. 
The impression produced by them cannot be better summed up 
than in the pretty apostrophe addressed to their anthor by 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, and which is as applicable to these later 
“Dorfgeschichten,” as to the earlier series which called it forth :— 


“From the pine shadow of Black Forest glades 
Thou leadest forth the village youths and maids, 
And dost to their poetic rights of yore 
The homespun vest and hanging braids restore. 


“ A wondrous book! I can but tell in part 
The feelings roused by every page in turn ; 
How this stirred high my loudly beating heart, 
And that made breath come short and temples burn ; 
How here I bit my lips for sheer delight, 
And there again was forced to laugh outright. 


“The magic of its pages lies in this— 
That thought has there matured what life made known; 
Fresh from the spring of truth they cannot miss 
The charm conferred on art by truth alone ; 
And griefs and joys with human passion warm, 
Must far and near take human hearts by storm.” 
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Art. IIT.—Bungarian Literature. 


1. Bulgarski Narodni Shornik (Bulgarian National Mis- 
cellany). By V. CHoLakov. Bolgrad: 1873. 

2. Dejyiny Bulgarského Néroda (History of the Bulgarians). 
By K. J. JireEcEK. Prague: 174. 

3. Chansons Populaires Bulgares (Bulgarian National Songs). 
By A. Dozon. Paris: 1875. 


4. Bulgarsii Narodni Pesni (Bulgarian National Songs). 
Collected by the Brothers MiLaninov. Agram: 1861. 


OW that it is an ascertained fact that one of the results of 
the Congress of Berlin will be the establishment of a quasi- 
independent Bulgarian nationality, although somewhat mutilated, 
a few remarks on Bulgarian history, literature, and manners may 
not appear unseasonable. And the more so because little or 
nothing has as yet been written in English upon the subject. 
While a great deal of calumny has been heaped upon this unfor- 
tunate people by ignorant scribblers and superficial tourists, 
unacquainted with their language, there has been but little 
inclination among us to study soberly their history. And yet 
they have done much for self-culture, in spite of very great 
impediments. Even under Turkish rule, before the terrible 
orgies of Batak and the blood-bath of Philippopolis, schools were 
abundant in the country, and travellers have borne witness to 
the intelligence and spirit of the pupils. Among the boys of the 
Robert College at Constantinople, conducted by American mis- 
sionaries, none are pointed out as showing so much ability as the 
Bulgarians. Ample testimony in this direction is given by the 
interesting little work of Mr. Jasper More, entitled ‘‘ Under the 
Balkans.” We will not write further on this subject, being 
anxious to escape from the heated atmosphere of politics, and 
will give our readers some slight sketch of the past condition of 
the Bulgarians, before proceeding to what is the chief business of 
our article—their literature, oral and written. 

In the short notice which Gibbon has devoted to the Bul- 
garians in the fifteenth chapter of his great work, he has spoken 
with philosophic contempt of the swarms of savages who between 
the seventh and twelfth centuries descended from the plains of 
Scythia, either making occasional inroads, or definitely establish- 
ing themselves in more southern regions. “Their names,” he 
adds, “are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, 
their superstition was blind, their valour brutal, and the uni- 
formity of their public and private lives was neither softened by 
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innocence nor refined by policy.” In spite of the severe lan- 
guage of the eminent historian, we shall hope that some account 
of the Bulgarians, who must be included among these invaders, 
will not be found wholly devoid of interest. 

M. Jirecek, in his new “ History of the Bulgarians,” cited at 
the commencement of our article, and which, let us say once for 
all, is at present the most complete account of this people, 
incorporating the most recent ethnological and philosophical 
researches, begins his investigations with the earliest settlements 
of the Slavs south of the Danube. In the second chapter he 
completely overthrows the wild theory that the Thrako-Illyrians 
were Slavs. We have seen this opinion set forth in some English 
publications, but it must be added that the few Thracian words 
which have come down to us cannot be traced to any Slavonic roots. 
This subject has been fully handled by Professor Drinov, a born 
Bulgarian, but now a professor in Russia, in his work, “ Settle- 
ment of the Balkan Peninsula by the Slavs,’* and let us hope 
that with his exhaustive treatment the windbag will have col- 
lapsed. 

Already at the commencement of the third century A.D. we 
find Slavs settled between the Danube and the Balkan. A con- 
stant immigration was going on till the middle of the seventh 
century, as these hordes were more and more pushed southwards 
by new invaders from the East. In 6x1 these Slavonic. settlers 
fell under the power of a tribe of Bulgariaus, a Ugro-finnish 
race, if we follow the opinion of Schafarik, Drinov, and the best 
authorities. The origin of these Bulgarians is one of the 
rexatissime queestiones of ethnology. Some have made them 
Tatars: Raic held them to have been Slavs, and this view has 
lately been resuscitated by Professor Ilovaiski, the Russian 
historian, who seems never to take so much delight as in break- 
ing a lance against all the orthodox and well-grounded decisions 
of Slavistic. Kerstovich, a native Bulzarian writer, of whom 
more anon, makes them also to have been Slavonians, but he 
puts the Huns under the same classification, and thus produces a 
veritable olla podrida of ethnology, for which we must confess 
we have no relish, 

History tells us that Kubrat, a Bulgarian prince, shook off 
the yoke of the Avars, and that on his death his possessions 
were divided among his five sons, The eldest remained in the 
ancient settlement on the Volga, where the ruins of their former 
capital, Bolgari, are still pointed out to travellers. The third 
son, named Asparukh, crossed the Dniester and the Dnieper, 
and first settled in a place called Onklos, a word in which Scha- 





* “ Zaselenie balkanskago poluostrova Slavyanami.” Moscow, 1873. 
(Vol. CX. No. CCXVIII.]—New Senizs, Vol, LIV. No. 1]. BB 
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farik sees the old Slavonic ongl, angulus, between the Transylvanian 
Alps and the Danube. From this place the Bulgarians pushed 
further south, as previously mentioned, till they reached the 
‘ localities which they have ever since occupied, where they became 
mixed with the original Slavonic settlers. Drinov compares this 
fusion and importation of a new nomenclature to the mixture of 
the German Franks and the Gauls, and the adoption of a branch 
of the Slavonians of the Finnish name of their conquerors, 
whence the appellation Russian.* 

Our sketches of the history of this people must be very brief: 
we shall simply take the most salient periods, and send our 
readers to the pages of M. Jirecek, of whose work an excellent 
German translation exists. They received Christianity in the 
time of Boris, called by the Byzantines Bogoris, who was bap- 
tised under the name of Michael, a.D. 864. A great instrument 
in his conversion is said to have been his sister, who had been 
thirty-eight years a captive at Constantinople. He extirpated 
idolatry among his subjects with much cruelty, and as soon as he 
had accepted Christianity, seems to have been anxious to enter 
into relations with the Latin Church, led probably to do so by 
the hereditary antipathies existing between the Bulgarians and 
Greeks. He accordingly sent his brother to Rome, and sub- 
mitted one hundred and six points to the pope, embracing every 
question of discipline, ceremony, and morals.t 

It was about this time that Cyril and Methodius are said to 
have invented the Cyrillic alphabet, and to have translated the 
Bible into the old Slavonic tongue, but the whole question as to 
the nationality of these excellent men, whether they were born 
Slavonians or Greeks, who had learned Slavonic, what claims 
they have to be considered the inventors of the alphabet, and 
what country was the sphere of their labours, is beset with per- 
plexities. We certainly should not think of fatiguing our readers 
with discussing these points in our present article. They had 
better be left to the specialist. We must make, however, a 
short, allusion to Simeon, the son of Boris, who ruled from 892 to 
927, because his was the golden age of the old Bulgarian lite- 
rature. Many theological and historical works were then pro- 
duced, but it must be confessed that in most instances they were 
of but little merit. The Greek writers of the period, who served 





* See this subject fully discussed in Professor Thomsen’s work, “ Origin of 
the Ancient Russ.” Oxford, 1877. The absurd derivation of the name 
Russian from a word in the Septuagint, which is found in some respectable 
English works, must. be at once dismissed. 

+ See Milman’s “Latin Christianity,” vol. v.p 250. The answers of Nicholas 
(who occupied tie papal chair from 858 to 867) ave exceedingly curious. 
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as models, were themselves engaged in making epitomes and 
anthologies: it was not an age of great original production. We 
must therefore look amongst the Bulgarian copyists for trans- 
lations chiefly, and such works as these will be found, composed 
in the turgid and bombastic style which then characterised By- 
zantine literature. It is a pity that when the young and rising 
nation looked to a type upon which to mould its culture, it’could 
find nothing nearer at hand than the farragos of ecclesiastical 
rubbish which the effete society of Constantinople could furnish. 

The Byzantine emperors were constantly coming into collision 
with the Bulgarian sovereigns, and on many occasions suffered 
severe defeats. Their losses, however, were destined to be 
avenged by Basil II., who earned the epithet of slayer of the 
Bulgarians, BovAyapoxrévog. This ferocious tyrant, who concealed 
the most detestable vices under the mask of a rigid pietism, suc- 
ceeded in completely destroying the Slavonic kingdom, owing to 
its internal dissensions. He is reported to have found a treasure 
of four hundred thousand pounds in the palace of Lychnidus, or 
Ochrida, a fact which makes one less inclined to- pay attention 
to the sneers of Gibbon about the paltry splendours of Bulgarian 
royalty. The story is well known of Basil sending back to their 
Tzar, Simeon, fifteen thousand Bulgarian prisoners blinded, every 
hundredth captive being suffered to retain one eye, so as to act 
as a guide to his unfortunate companions, The Bulgarian prince 
is said to have died of grief, on account of this detestable act of 
barbarity. 

With the year 1019 the existence of the Bulgarian monarchy 
ceased : for upwards of 170 years their nationality was crushed 
by the Greeks, but reasserted itself in the reign of the weak 
Isaac Angelus (1185—1195). Two brothers, Asen and Peter,* 
became the leaders of their nation : the feeble emperor attempted 
in vain to resist their efforts, and was ultimately compelled to 
acknowledge their independence with the best grace he could. 
A modern Bulgarian writer, Rakovski,t has dwelt with pleasure 
upon the terror inspired in the effeminate Byzantine Court by the 
vigorous measures of these two patriots, and quotes the words of 
Nicetas Choniatas, who querulously exclaims—“"Ooa 8? xara 
"Pwuatwy of avoaiovpyol ovro Kat juapgol dumpatavro, ri¢ av 
Epixurro Adyog, } wota Othynate Tosabrag Kaxwy IALadag oupurEpt- 
Anwerac ;” 

The reign of Asen the First only lasted nine years, from 1186 
to 1195; he was succeeded by his brother John. We may con- 





* They were grandsons of Gabriel, the son of Samuel, the last Tzar. 
+ See his work entitled ‘‘ A few words concerning Asen the First, the great 
Bulgarian ‘I'zar, and his son, Asen the Second.” Published at Belgrade in 1860. 
BB 2 
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clude this brief sketch by stating that the Turkish Sultan 
Amurath, or Marad, during his reign (1360—1389) entirely 
subjugated the Bulgarians, together with the other Slavonian 
tribes south of the Danube, since which time, till the recent 
changes, they formed a portion of the Ottoman empire. 

A few words may be necessary to mark out clearly the extent 
of territory over which the Bulgarian language is spoken. Its 
area lies almost entirely within the (original) Turkish dominions ; 
there is a small part, however, under Russian sway, and it is here 
that we find a very active centre of Bulgarian literary effort. Up 
to the present time nearly all books in the Bulgarian language 
have been printed in foreign countries, either at Braila, Bolgrad 
(in Bessarabia), or Belgrad, or, as in many instances, by Leopold 
Sommer, at Vienna. Here and there an enterprising native 
bookseller, as Danov at Philippopolis, did what was possible under 
such a government to stimulate a taste for reading, but an active 
Bulgarian press cannot be said to have existed in the Sultan’s 
dominions. Speramus meliora. 

The present distribution of the Bulgarian language is as 
follows: it covers the ground originally occupied by the ancient 
Masia, Thrace, and Macedonia: it is bounded on the north by 
Roumanian, from which it is separated by the Danube, on the 
west by Servian, south-west by Albanian, and south by Greek, 
which begins to prevail southward from a line drawn from 
Saloniki (the ancient Thessalonica), to Adrianople. Of course its 
area is dotted by small Turkish colonies, and here and there a 
considerable admixture of Greeks. The Balkans separate the 
territory of Bulgaria into two portions, which, as a result of the 
Congress, are to constitute the Principality of Bulgaria and the 
autonomous territory of East Roumelia, soon, let us hope, to be 
fused, like Moldavia and Roumania, formerly so absurdly sepa- 
rated in consequence of a timid and ungenerous policy. 

The Bulgarian-speaking territory has also been divided into 
the five following sections, each with certain special charac- 
teristics :— 

1. The Dobrudja, which has a mixed population in consequence 
of the settlement of a number of Tatars in the district. It is 
against such savage immigrants as these—especially the Circas- 
sians in later times—that the quiet and inoffensive Bulgarian has 
had to strive. 

2. Danubian Bulgaria, with the towns of Vidin, Rustchuk, 
Silistria, and Nicopoli, places which have made their historical 
celebrity in many a famous campaign. 

8. Central Bulgaria, a mountainous country, of which Sophia 
is the capital. It is gratifying to be able to add that this terri- 
tory will form part of the new Bulgarian principality. 
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4. Transbalkan Bulgaria, which is to be the new autonomous 
province of Eastern Roumelia, where Mussulmans preponderate, 
the chief town of which is Philippopolis (Bulgarian “ Plovdiv,” 
— “ Pilibeh,”) on the Maritza, the classical Hebrus. And 
astly— 

5. Macedonian Bulgaria, which abuts on the bay of Contessa 
and Mount Athos, the chief town of which is Seres. 

On the whole the Bulgarian towns present a squalid appear- 
ance, especially in those parts in which the Turkish element 
predominates. Here and there we come upon a good house, 
which speaks of the wealth and taste of the occupant, but squalor 
and unsavouriness are their leading characteristics. At a distance 
the eye is sometimes captivated by the minarets and domes, and 
the rich foliage of the ample gardens, which enliven the sombre 
aspect of the houses; but the charm is rapidly dispelled as we 
thread our way through the steep and narrow streets, and have 
ample proof offered to more than one of our senses that the 
simplest sanitary laws are neglected. Sophia is probably one of 
the dirtiest towns in the world, and Philippopolis disappoints us 
on a closer inspection, if we have allowed ourselves to be too 
much deceived by its magnificent situation. Turkish rule has 
been a régime of slow decay. 

The statistics of Bulgarian population we take from a native 
source :—* 


In European Turkey. . . . . . 6,900,000 
ee a ee ee 120,000 
Mi eeetials §'S..4 2 5 th at O48 100,000 
POE 5 Sees ee wee 8 160,000 
Tey AG, 6k he A bse 29,344 


7,309,344 


As regards the scientific classification of the Bulgarian lan- 
guage we cannot enter into the matter fully in the present article. 
Thus much must suffice to map out its position accurately. It 
belongs to the Eastern branch of the Slavonic family, but has 
undergone more mutilations and modifications than any other 
Slavonic tongue. The highly synthetic state characteristic of 
these languages is here only partially seen, and we have almost an 
analytic stage. The cases have disappeared and an article has 
been thrust in, which is alien to the genius of the Slavonic 
tongues, Many of the dialects exhibit special forms of great 
interest for the scholar, and some of the ballads show traces of 





* See “ The Falcon” (Sokol), a Bulgarian Magazine. Printed at Bucharest, 
and published at Philippopolis, 1876. Part I. p. 41. 
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the inflexion of the nouns, proving undoubtedly their antiquity. 
The -vocabulary is largely influenced by Turkish and modern 
Greek, as a very slight glimpse at those published by Morse 
and Dozon will show.* And now having fairly cleared our ground 
let us find what this unhappy people has been able during the 
centuries of slavery under which it has groaned to accomplish by 
way of literature. Our readers will meet us perhaps with the 
frank cry of prosperous Philistinism—who ever heard of a Bul- 
garian literature ?—and yet we shall find one, a very rich oral 
and traditional literature, and even a written one which is not 
contemptible. - Of course we have here nothing to do with the 
old Slavonic or old Bulgarian writings, which are tolerably 
copious. Nor can we enter into the question of the origin of this 
language, which has been glanced at in previous articles in this 
ReEvitw. We have here to discuss the modern Bulgarian litera- 
ture in the strict sense of the word, and this cannot be said to 
have existed (at least in its written form) much more than thirty 
ears, 

3 As the oral literature is very much the oldest—for it is difficult 
to fix a date to many compositions of this kind—we shall be 
only following the chronological order in taking it first. 

We know of no earlier collection than that of Bogoev,+ pub- 
lished at Pesth in 1842, a work which we have never seen, but 
have found mentioned in the Chansons Populaires Bulgares 
inédites of Dozon. Its publication was probably owing to the 
great iuterest aroused throughout Europe by the Servian ballads 
rollected and published by Vuk Stephanovich. The age, tired 
oi the over-cultivated exotics of French ornamental gardening, 
was now looking everywhere for the wild flowers of national 
poetry. 

2. Bulgarian National Songs, collected by the Brothers 
Miladinov, Demetrius and Constantine, and published by Con- 
stantine at Agram in 1861. This is the work issued under the 
auspices of Bishop Strossmayer, who has done so much for 
Slavonic literature. In his preface Constantine Miladimov speaks 
of the great wealth of national song among his countrymen. He 
tells us that from one young girl alone at Struga he collected 
150 beautiful songs. The fate of these brothers was most 
melancholy and is curious as helping us to form an idea of the 
system of the Turkish Government. After the publication of 





* In 1873 was published at Vienna the most complete Bulgarian Dictionary 
which has yet appeared, by Bogorov. 

+ “Bulgarski Narodai esni i Poslovitai.” (Bulgarian National Songs and 
Proverbs). See also an article in the “ Bohemian Magazine” (Casopis Ceského 
aang for 1847, where we find that this Bogoev published other works at 

essa. 
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the ballads at Agram in 186], Constantine Miladinov returned 
to Bulgaria. He joined his brother Demetrius at Struga, in 
Macedonia, on the Albanian frontier, where the latter was exer- 
cising the profession of a tutor. Soon afterwards an order came 
from the Turkish Government that they were to be sent to 
Saloniki (Thessalonica) and from thence to Constantinople. 
Here they were accused of treason, information having been laid 
against them by some of the Greek priests who are in perpetual 
collision with the Bulgarians on theological grounds, because 
some of tle poems in their collection contained satirical allusions 
and attacks upon the Turks and Greeks. One of the pieces 
which especially gave offence is to be found on page 113 of the 
book, entitled, “Stoyan and Patrik ;” it recites the achievements 
of a certain Bulgarian hero named Stoyan against the Turks and 
Greeks.* In consequence of these charges, the brothers were 
condemned to close imprisonment for life. When the news of 
their detention reached foreign countries the patriotic Bishop 
Strossmayer exerted himself for their liberation by means of the 
Austrian Cunsul at Constantinople, and the Russian Government 
also assisted in the demand. ‘Lhe Ottoman authorities were at 
length compelied to send an order for their release, but when 
the decree sanctioning their liberation reached the prison, they 
were found dead. They had been secretly murdered : it was in 
this way that the Turks, with characteristic savagery, evaded the 
pressure put upon them. Constantine had not reached the age 
of thirty years, Demetrius was a little older, and left behind him 
a wite and two children in great poverty. Such was the 
miserable end of these two scholars and patriots, and such is 
Ottoman justice ! 

3. National Songs of the Macedonian Bulgarians, collected 
by Stephen J. Verkovich. Of this one volume was published at 
Belgrade in 1860. This book is edited in Servian, and a Bul- 
garo-Servian vocabulary is added. In his preface Verkovich 
tells us that 270 of the songs were written down from the 
recitation of a woman named Dafina, at Seres, in Macedonia, 
This fact must be considered as proving in a very interesting 





* For much of our information on the Brothers Muladinov, we have been 
indebted to some iuteresting articies which appeared in the “ Bohemian 
Literary Journal” (Casopis Ceského Musea) in 1866, written by a native Bul- 
garian, Veljo D. Stojanov. In the poem, which is now before us, the Greeks 
are called loukavi, treacherous. ‘I'he opening of the piece is very spirited and 
een and would give to strangers a very fair idea of the Bulgarian 

uage, 

e Moma si rozhba rodila. A mother had a child, 

Ime ye bilo Stoyane. His name was Stoyan. 
V zlatna go lioulka lioulala, She rocked him in a golden cradle. 
Kato lioulala, doumala.” As she rocked hii, she said, &c. 
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way how poems may be orally preserved in a country where 
printed books generally are very scarce. Our readers should 
compare the remarks of Mr. Gladstone in his valuable little 
Homeric primer. Such accounts as this of the memory of the 
Bulgarian woman greatly assist his theory. 

The Macedonian dialect of Bulgaria differs considerably from 
the others, the safest way in which we can treat the language 
(which at present has not been scientifically mapped out, and we 
must trust to the suggestions of Bulgarian friends) is to divide it 
into the Eastern and Western dialects, of the latter of which the 
Macedonian will form a subdivision. A second part of the collec- 
tion of Verkovich has not appeared, and he has since tarnished his 
fame by the publication of the Slavonic Veda (Veda Slovena) at 
Belgrade in 1874. This book is a mass of fabrications, contain- 
ing pieces in which allusion is made to the Indian mythology, 
the object being to exaggerate the antiquity of Slavonic tradi- 
tions. It is a painful fact to notice in the excessive cultus of 
antiquity which is in vogue in all countries, to what dishonest 
attempts it has given animpetus, What are we to say of strangely 
emendated copies of Shakspere, of Breton ballads elaborately 
put forth, the originals of which are as mythical as those of Ossian, 
and of the tampering with manuscripts in public libraries, as 
shown in the interpolations recently detected in the “ Mater 
Verborum” Codex at Prague? This mischievous book by 
Verkovich is calculated to discredit for a long time any fresh 
collections of Slavonic traditional literature.* 

In 1875 appeared the very interesting collection of Bulgarian 
songs published by Auguste Dozon. These were entirely new to 
the literary world, and had been either collected by the editor 
himself or communicated to him by his friends. Some valuable 
notes are added to this interesting volume, and the vocabulary 
appended is very useful to students, for aids in the way of Bul- 
garian lexicography are scarce. A great help has, however, been 
recently given by the Bulgarian-French dictionary of Bogorov 
previously alluded to, From the volumes of the Brothers 
Miladinov and M. Dozon, a fair idea may be formed of Bulgarian 
folk-lore and mythology. To these must be added the collection 
of Basil Cholakov, which was published a few years ago, and is 
cited at the commencement of the present article. ; 

As might be expected, the country is well worthy of attention, 
from the curious traditions and local customs which abound. 
The chief legendary hero is Marko Kralevich, reminding one, in so 
many particulars, of the Russian Ilya Murometz, who is also the 





* See the severe criticism by Jagic in the “ Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie.”” 
Vol. I. Part ILL. p. 576, 


f 
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national chieftain among the Servians. A great number of 
poems are devoted to him in the Miladinov collection. Dozon 
finds his a mere vulgarised hero among the Bulgarians, and alto- 
gether lacking chivalrous attributes* The lyrical pieces, which 
treat of the affections, show considerable tenderness, and are by 
no means devoid of elegance. In this respect they may be com- 
pared with the Cossack songs of Little Russia. The lays relating 
to the vilas or samovilas are very curious. We have already, ina 
previous article, alluded to these mysterious beings who figure so 
much in Slavonic mythologies, among the Russians as rousalki, or 
water-nymphs, and also among the Servians, Many of the 
finest pieces in Vuk’s collection are consecrated to them. Some 
of the most graceful ballads of Mickiewicz tell of their magic 
power among the Poles and Lithuanians. They are representeil 
as of a malignant nature, and feeling great jealousy of female 
beauty, angry, perhaps, because many of their noblest gifts have 
been transferred to some of us mortals, the creatures of a day, 
and must waste away together with us. In the story of Neda 
and the Samovila,t Neda has gone to the cool fountain (stoudna 
voda), and has accidentally trodden upon the yellow flowers of 
the Samovila, who tells her she must surrender her black eyes. 
In this and the following ballads we have the feeling of the 
Nemesis and irony of life truly, if crudely, expressed, as we might 
expect among a semi-barbarous people. 

In the ballad of the fair Stana and the Samovila,t we are 
introduced to the comely maiden arranging herself with rustic 
pride for the church on Easter-Sunday (Veligden, literally, the 
great day). Her mother enjoins her not to go too early to the 
church, for fear the young priests (giatzi) should make love to 
her; at this Stana is offended, takes her white veil—we have 
here a touch of Orientalism—goes into the garden, and sits down 
under a rose-tree (Bulgarian, trandaphil, a very curious word, 
being a corruption from the Greek tpiavrapvAdoy, thus illus- 
trating the Romaic influences upon the language, of which we 
have previously spoken). The malignant spirits, which embody 
in a concrete shape the sense of blight and change which must 
come against all things human, are at once upon her. She is 
met by a malicious Samovila, who ends by tearing from her her 
black eyes, whose scorching splendour had enthralled the neigh- 
senerhal youth, her white hands and feet, and winds up by telling 

er— 





* “Chansons populaires,” p. 37. Bref, au lieu d’un héros épique aux traits 
fortement accentués il ne reste, pour ainsi dire, qu’un personnage du théatre 


des marionnettes. 
t “Miladinov,” p. 6. } Ibid., p. 5. 
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“¢ This is the way, fair Stana, 
For thee to go to the Easter festival. 
The.Easter festival, the lucky day.’”’ 


We have also another lay, showing the malignity of the Vilas 
connected with the great hero Marko Kralevich*— 


“* Marko wandered by the green forest, 
He wandered three days and three nights, 
-He could not find water 
Either to drink, or to wash himself, 
Neither for himself nor for his swift horse. 
Then, says Marko Kralevich— 
‘Ah! forest, Dimna forest, 
Thou hast no water that 1 may dripk 
And wash myself. 
May the wind harass thee, 
May the sun burn thee !’ 
The forest of Dimna replied to Marko— 
‘Ah! Marko, ah, brave hero ; 
Do not curse the forest of Dimna, 
Curse the old Samovila, 
Who has taken the seventy springs, 
And has carried them to the top of the mountain. 
She sells a glassf of water, 
One glass for black eyes.’” 


Hereupon the hero addresses his trusty steed, who in the Servian 
legends is called Sharatz, and has as much sympathy with his 
master as the more celebrated horses of Achilles. They go in 
pursuit of the vila, and the hero becomes master of the seventy 
springs. 

A terrible lay concerning the Samovilas is given by Miladinov 
as taken down from oral recitation at Panagiouritche (see page 9). 
Here we have something of the same sort as the legend, which 
occurs in modern Greek, Roumanian, and Servian, of the master- 
builder Manole, given in “Stanley’s Rouman Anthology” (page 
215)—a very iuteresting work, now undeservedly neglected 
amidst the flippant narratives of superficial travellers, which are 
more recent. A Samovila builds a castle, “not in the sky, not 
on the earth ; she builds it in the dark clouds, and it is built from 
young warriors, fair-faced girls, and black-eyed wives.” Students 
of comparative mythology need not be reminded of the wide 
circulation of this curious Aryan legend. 





* “Miladinov,” p. 8. 
+ In original, dardak, a Turkish word. For many interesting notes on the 
Samovilas, and comparison with the Russian rousalki, see Mr. Ralstou’s 


“Songs of the Russian People,” p. 147. 
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On another occasion we are told how a girl demands back her 
brother from a Samovila, who has enchanted him, as Vivien did 
Merlin. The angry Samovila carries off the youth into the air, 
and tears him into thousands of little pieces; “of which the 
greatest might easily be carried by an ant.” 

It is but rarely that we find any kindly acts assigned to these 
beings. Their mischievous activities, however, may occasionally 
be defeated by the energy of man. Thus the mysterious rustic 
Jovan Popov conquers one of these supernatural beings, and leads 
her home as a wife; but after having given birth to a son, she 
succeeds in escaping to the inaccessible retreats which are fre- 
quented by creatures like herself. We may remark, by the way, 
that Jovan Popov reminds us very forcibly of Mikonla Seliani- 
novich, the great rural hero of so many delightful Russian stories. 
Elements of the same kind have entered into the mythologies of 
many other countries, and may probably be found influencing 
the treatment of the well-known classical story uf Cincinnatus. 
The legend of Jovan Popov and the Samovila forms the first,in 
the Miladinov collection. 

Of course, dragons and serpents play a very important part in 
all these stories ; moustrous dragons are constantly being sub- 
dued, as in the fine Russian bylina which tells of Dobryna’s 
battle. The horse also is frequently introduced as an agent, and 
is represented with wings. All Slavonic countries bear witness 
to the same traditions. The dragons fall in love with women, 
and carry them off, coming in the form of winds and clouds. 
Dozon has a ballad (page 12) of Rada carried off by one. Rada 
goes to the fountain and meets two dragons ; the eldest (postari) 
passes her by, the youngest stops her. Rada entreats him to let 
her pass— 
“« “My mother lies ill in bed, 

So much she suffers from her malady ;’” 


but the dragon answers that her mother is an enchantress who is 
working potent spells, so that Turks and Bulgarians may torture 
themselves for love of Rada. 


“ Scarcely had the dragon done speaking 
When he carried away Rada. 
He carried her on high to the heavens, 
To the lofty heights, 
To the deep caverns,” 


On page 10 of Miladinov’s book we have a poem, in which 
Perdan, who had been left an orphan, fights three days and 
three nights with two dragons, who eventually carry him off. 
In one poem (Dozon, page 7) a female dragon takes the form of 
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a bear, a favourite animal in the legendary poetry of so many 
countries, as shown by Jacob Grimm in his introduction to 
Reinhart Fuchs. Some of the lines in this piece are very pic- 
turesque: it begins as follows :— 


“‘ His mother said to Stoyan— 
‘Stoyan, my son, Stoyan, 

Whilst thou wert, my son, with thy mother, 
Thou wert, my son, fair and ruddy. 

Since thou hast parted from thy mother 
Thou art a pale yellow, 
Like a yellow orange (nerancha). 
And, like the green bush, 

Hast thou, my son, evil companions ; 
Or are the shepherds violent to thee ?’” 


To this the son replies that he has no bad companions, nor is he 
ill-treated by the shepherds, only at night a she-bear comes to 
him and calls him her sweetheart. 


“To Stoyan his mother said, 
‘This is not a savage bear, 
It is Elka, the she-dragon.’” 


The mother counsels him to ask craftily the she-dragon to tell 
him of some plants which will create aversion when a person is 
anointed with them, alleging as a reason that a certain Turk has 
conceived a passion for his young sister, and he wishes to make 
him hate her. Elka tells Stoyan the names of the magic plants ; 
they are boiled by the mother at midnight in a pot. 


“ Tt was not the sister of Stoyan she anointed, 
But Stoyan himself. 
When even came 
Lo! the she-bear came. 
She came from afar and cried out— 
‘ Stoyan, dear Stoyan, 
How easily you have deceived me, 
And separated me from one whom I loved.’” 


Tn the ninth piece given by Dozon we have a young girl car- 
ried away by a dragon in a chariot drawn by horses. The whole 
legend, the magic cauldron, and the car, remind us very forcibly 
ot the Greek story of Medea :— 


“You marry me, mother, you betroth me, 
But you do not ask me, mother, 
It I wish to marry or not. 
A dragon loves me, mother, 
This evening will come 
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Dragons with white horses,* AR 
Dragons with golden chariots, * rane 
Little dragons with golden cradles. ; 
The forest, without any wind, will be bid low: - .~< .»» 
The village, without fire, will be burnt ;42+0 2.5 sty 
And, without dogs there will be barkings.’ 
Her ‘mother said to Dimitra, 
‘Why did you not tell your mother, 
So that she should pour water upon you, 
On an enchanted fire with an enchanted cauldron.’ t 
Hardly had the mother ceased speaking 
When the forest was laid low without any wind, 
The village was burnt without fire, 
A barking was heard, although there were no dogs, 
And then they carried away Dimitra.” 


Birds, as in all mythologies, play a very important part. 
Among the Slavs the falcon (sokol) is always considered to be 
the symbol of a young man. This is seen very frequently in 
Servian and Russian songs. or the commencement of 
the Russian wedding-song— 


“ ¢ Mother, a falcon flies to our gates, 
Soudarina, a bright falcon flies to our wooden gates.’” 


In the modern Greek songs it is the eagle. Ravens play a 
very conspicuous part in the old Slavonic poems; it is they who 
announce catastrophes ; thus, intelligence of the disastrous battle 
of Kosovo is brought by two ravens, as mentioned in a preceding 
article in this Review. In a poem on page 165 of M. Dozon’s 
collection, a young man is turned into an eagle. He is constantly 
being scolded by his mother on account of ‘his love for a young 
lady “named Malamka, whereupon he prays to God to turn him 
into an eagle, grey and white (sivo bielo). 


“«¢ So that I may fly up aloft 
And they may think me lost. 
And then I may descend in the furm of an eagle 
Into the garden of Malamka.’ 
And God had pity upon him, 
And changed him into an eagle. 
And he flew aloft, 
And then descended 
Into the garden of Malamka. 
Malamka was transplanting flowers,” &c. &e. 


Cholakov gives us many curious incantations used by baiachki, 





* Atovi, a Turkish word. + Bakrach, a Turkish word. 
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or sorceresses, against diseases and the nine female divinities 
called ourechnitzi (M. Dozon makes them three in number and 
calls them narechnitzi), who at the birth of a child prophesy its 
fate. While reading of them, we seem to have the marvellous 
music of Catullus in our ears— 


“ Currite ducentes subtemina cunite, fusi.” 


Among the spirits of the elements are the Youdas, these are 
also of an evil nature, and probably derive their name from 
Judas, who betrayed Christ, for in Slavonic countries (as else- 
where) we have a curious confusion of Pagan and Christian su- 
perstitions. Perun, the god of thunder, has been mixed up with 
Elijah or Elias (St. [lya).* Veles, the god of cattle, has been 
converted into St. Basil. and Sventovit has prohably been meta- 
morphosed into St. Vitus, originally a Sicilian saint. These 
Youdas are represented as constantly exercising a malignant 
influence upon the human tace. Their song, like that of the 
sirens of Greek fable, has an intoxicating effect, listeners lose 
their reason, and if they wish to preserve themselves, must stop 
their ears. In such superstitions, we seem to catch a far off echo 
of the grand old Odyssey—Ulysses bound to the mast, and Circe 
with her magic song floating through the shadowy halls (uéyapa 


oxidevra). We may well exclaim in the words of Githe— 


“ Warum ziehst du mich unwiderstehlich 
Ach in jene Pracht ?” 


Miladinov identifies these spirits with others called Stii. Ofa 
mischievous character also are the Violitzi and the Lamias, beings 
borrowed from the ancient and modern Greek mythology, with 
which the Slavonic has very much in common. Two considerable 
ballads on St. George and the Lamias are given by Miladinov. 

The subject of Bulgarian legendary poetry is so interesting, 
that we are imperceptibly allowing it to engross too large a space 
in our article; it necessarily has much in common with the de- 
lightful ballad literature of the Servians, and among Slavonic 
writers in the present century several happy attempts have been 
made to imitate these naive and fresh productions, as in our 
own country we feel at the present time the influence of Chaucer 
and the traditional lays of the Border Minstrelsy. Pushkin, 
Zhukovski, and Koltzov among the Russians, and Mickiewicz 
and Slowacki among the Poles, have been very successful in re- 
producing this bright cycle of song of the early world. Just as 





* See in the Miladinov collection (p. 43) the ballad of St. Elias and the 
nine Lamias. (Sveti Ilia idevet Lamu). For much interesting information 
on Slavonic mythology, we must refer our readers to Mr. Ralston’s books, 
“The Songs of the Russian People,” and “ Russian Folk-tales,” 
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in Russia, so also in Servia and Bulgaria, we have a whole host 
of poems sung by wandering minstrels on the feast days of certain 
saints. Among the Russians these have been collected by Bez- 
sonov in his work entitled “ Wandering Psalm Singers” (kalieki 
perekhozhie), published at Moscow in six parts in 1860-62. 
Here we find many a curious mediaval legend worked up into a 
rhythmical form. Dozon compares the yeAddévioua, or song of 
the swallow, among the modern Greeks, and to these we may add 
the interesting one preserved from ancient times in Athenzus, 
and published in Bergk’s “ Anthologia Lyrica.” 

Here and there we come upon a ballad which expresses forcibly 
the wretched captivity in which the country has long groaned, and 
from which it now seems destined to be emancipated. Probably 
many more might have been collected, but the responsibilities 
connected with them were too serious. We have seen what a 
fate was brought upon the Miladinovs by a few satirical lines. 
The most striking of these is the story of the young Janissary and 
the Fair Dragana, given in the collection of the latter. The 
Janissary, who in his early youth had formed one of the victims 
of the tribute of flesh which the unfortunate Christians were 
obliged to pay to their conquerors, after having sacked a village 
and committed great atrocities, carries off a female captive whom 
he finds out to be his own sister. Just as Greece has a multitude 
of ballads, written upon her klephts and pallicares, so also the 
Bulgarians have songs on the haiduks* or brigands, who are 
celebrated as our forefathers in old time sang the exploits of 
Robin Hood and Little John, and the French rustics of last cen- 
tury the knaveries of Maudrin. Slavonic literature is very rich 
in many of these heroes, as may be imagined: to go back to the 
earlier days we have Solovei Ruzboinik, and in later times 
Stenko Razin, Vanka Kain, and Pougachev, the bold robber of 
the Yaik, who nearly overturned the empire of Catherine II. 
For the deeds of these chieftains we must send our readers to 
the interesting pages of M. Ranbaud’s “ La Russie Epique,” of 
which a notice appeared in a preceding article in this Review. 
A rich collection of Cossack songs, full of the achievements of 
Nalivaiko, Khelmnitzki, and others is also now in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. Dragomanov and Antonovich, which promises 
to be the completest which has yet appeared. M. Dozou com- 
plains that the Bulgarian brigand is a far more vulgar hero than 
the Servian. In many instances he is but a cowardly assassin ; 
vices, however, of this sort are just those with which a race 
becomes inoculated that has long groaned under an iron yoke: 





* A Turkish word. 
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it will never do to allow conquerors to argue the moral incapacity 
of their slaves by citing against them the vices which they them- 
selves have engrafted. 

In the nineteenth poem of M. Dozon’s “ Collection” (page 29), 
we have a sister, Draganka, joining her brother Ivancho, who has 
turned haiduk, in robbing some money in course of transmission 
from the Sultan’s exchequer— 


“ And Dragana was angry. 
She went after the convoy, 
She first turned to the right, 
Then again to the left, 
And she has massacred everyone. 
All the fair-haired kosaks, 
Three hundred deli bashis, 
And she has seized hold of the treasure.” 


Many of the poems treat of the end of the brigand-chief, who 
dies with all the dignity of Claude Duval or the Macpherson of 
Burns’ spirited soug— 


“ Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 

He played a spring and danced it round 
Below the gallows tree !” 


The Scottish poet, by the way, was never more in his element 
than when describing these Philistines on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion: what a fine picaresque sketch he has left us in the “Jolly 
Beggars.” He certainly lived either too late or too far West to 
tind a full scope for his genius in these subjects. 

Popular sympathy is always with the brigand; and at the 
gallows, which is generally his fate, he is very anxious that he 
should die with dignity. A very curious poem of this sort is in- 
cluded in M. Dozou’s “ Collection” (page 48), of which the follow- 
ng is a literal translation :— 


“‘ Poor, poor Stoyan, 
They have watched him on two roads, 
On the third they have caught him, 
They got ready black cords, 
They fastened his white hands 
And they brought Stoyan 
To the house of Jovan the priest. 
The priest had two daughters, 
And the third was Gioula, his daughter-in-law. 
Gioula was making butter 
At the little door of the garden : 
The daughters were sweeping the court. 
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They said to Stoyan— - 

‘Oh! Stoyan, poor fellow,* 

To-morrow they will hang you 

At the Sultan’s palace, 

So that the Sultana may see the spectacle, 
And the sultan’s children.’ 

Stoyan says to Gioula— 

‘Gioula, daughter-in-law of the priest, 
Are these girls sisters-in-law 

Or are they orly neighbours ?’ 

Gioula answers Stoyan— 

‘Oh! Stoyan, poor fellow, 

Why do you ask whether they are sisters-in-law or not, 
Or whether they are neighbours ?” 
Stoyan says to Gioula— 

‘Gioula, daughter of the priest, 

Tell the youngest, 

Since they will hang me, 

That she wash my shirt, 

That she unfasten my hair, 

For it is pleasing to me, oh Gioula, 
When they hang a fine young fellow, 
That his shirt should he white, 

That his hair should float in the wind.’” 


We have preserved the somewhat wearisome iterations usually 
found in pieces of this sort. Let, however, the English reader 
tuke it for once in its integrity—a genuine piece of modern 
Bulgarian song. With the Servians in battle, as M. Dozon truly 
remarks, there is a great dread when one is wounded of having 
one’s head cut off, and kept as a trophy by the enemy. We 
know how these ghastly débris of the fray were being brandished 
about during the last war. A strange anecdote is told of a 
Western European who, fighting on the Servian side in some 
engagement with the Turks, lay on the field severely wounded. 
In his agony he was amazed to hear one of his own party, who 
ran up with a sword, exclaim, “ You are a brave man and must 
surely wish that I should cut off your head.” A terrible story is 
handed down about Tserni George—that he decapitated his 
own father to prevent him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

A very curious paper on the Bulgarian haiduks (as concerned 
in the late rising) was published in the Slavonic Miscellany 
(Slavianski Sbornik), printed at St. Petersburg last year, under 
the title of “Adventures of a Haiduk in the Balkans, with. 





* Or, more literally, “Oh! Stoyan, poor fool.” The words are, mari ' 
Stoyane gidio. The first is the Greek paps, the last is Turkish. ‘ 
[Vol. CX. No, CCXVIII.]—New Series, Vol. LIV, No. Il. CC 
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biographies of some of the old and new leaders.” Here we 
have a brief réswmé of an account written in Bulgarian by a 
certain Panagiot Khilov, who details his expeditions during 
several years. The piece is further enlivened by many songs 
about the haiduks, which are not included in any other collection 
as far as we have seen. 

Occasionally these robber-songs take a higher tone and show 
something more than the coarse materialism of a life of thieving, 
which is only to be terminated by the halter. There is a poetry 
about “ these dedicated beggars to the air,” with their “ looped 
and windowed raggedness.” M. Dozon cites with justifiable 
approbation the beautiful little song, which may be found on 
page 387 of his Collection. The following is a strictly literal 
translation ; the original reminds one of some of the best klephtic 
ballads— 

‘t Liben the young hero cried out 

On the summit of the old mountain. 
Liben ‘bade adieu to the forest, 

To the forest and fountain he spake— 
‘Oh, wood! oh, green wood,* 

And oh! cool spring, 

Dost thou know, forest, dost thou remember 
How often I have wandered over thee, 
Have led my young heroes, 

Have carried my red standard ? 

I have made many mothers weep, 
Deprived miny brides of their homes. 
Even more have | made of litt!e orphans, 
So that they weep, forest, they curse me! 
Farewell, forest, farewell, 

For I shall go home, 

So that my mother may betroth me; 
May betroth and marry me 

To the daughter of the priest, 

The priest Nicholas.’ 

The forest never speaks to any one, 

And yet it spake to Liben. 

‘ Liben, thou hero, Liben ! 

Enough hast thou wandered over me. 
Hast led thy chosen youths, 

Hast carried thy red standard 

On the summit, on the old mountain, 

By the cool thick shade of the trees, 

By the dewy green grass. 





* Many of these lines are thoroughly Slavonic in tone. This one, for 
xample, reminds us very much of a pretty little poem in the Kéniginhof 
Moncomigt. 
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Thou hast made many mothers weep, 
Thou hast deprived many brides of their homes, 
Thou hast left more little children orphans, 
So that they weep, Liben, they curse 
Me, voivode, on account of thee. 
*Till this time, voivode Liben, 
The old mountain was thy mother, 
The green forest was thy bride, 
With tufted foliage decorated, 
Refreshed with the sweet breeze. 
The grass gave thee a bed, 
Thou wert covered by the forest leaves, 
The clear waters gave thee drink, 
The forest-birds sang to thee. 
For thee, Liben, they spoke.* 
Rejoice, young hero, with thy companions, 
For with thee the forest rejoices, 
For thee the mountain is glad, 
For thee the cool stream. 
But now, Liben, thou biddest adieu to the mountain, 
Thou dost desire to go home, 
That thy mother may betroth thee, 
May betroth thee and marry thee, 
To the daughter of the priest, 
Of the priest Nicholas.’ ” 


Surely never were the sympathies between Nature and man 
more beautifully expressed than in this delightful song, which 
has all the freshness of its native woods and mountains upon it. 
If we could only do away with the savage accessories, the cruel 
stories about widows and orphans, it might be taken as one of 
Wordsworth’s pantheistic pictures. Something of the spirit of 
the “ Excursion” is in it and of that exquisite sonnet of sonnets 
“The Brook.” It reminds us even more forcibly of the fine lines 
of Emerson, which are not known in this country as much as they 
ought to be— 

“ The falling waters led me, 
The foodful waters fed me, 
And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 
The moss upon the forest bark 

_ Was pole-star when the night was dark, 
The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food ; 
For Nature ever faithful is 





* Stories of persons who could understand the language of birds and wild 
beasts are very frequent among Slavonic traditions, especially Servian and 
Bulgarian. ° 
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To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.”* 


The picture of the outlaw’s bed of grass and canopy of the blue 
sky reminds us also of the fine ballad “The Nut-brown Maid,” 
one of the few gems of this species of composition in our language. 
A variant of the same theme is the modern Greek ballad “ The 
Grave of the Klepht” (6 rapog rov xAéprn) given in Kind's 
“ Neugriechische Volkslieder,” and elsewhere. In one of our 
selections we have told the story of the fair Draganka murder- 
ing the Turks. The share taken by women in these exploits of 
brigandage does not form a theme for song, as far as we are 
aware, among the Servian collections of Vuk Stephanovich and 
others, yet it is frequently introduced into the Bulgarian ballads. 
M. Dozon mentions ouly four pieces of a similar nature among 
the modern Greek songs, One of these is the well-known jay 
beginning— 

Tlowds el8e yape 's to Bovvo Kai Oddacoa orappevy 

Tlowds eide xépny ebpopdn 's ra Kréqprixa 'vdvpevn. 

Whoever saw fish on a mountain, or the sea sown like a field ? 

Whoever saw a lovely girl who had dressed her as a klepht ? 


A poem entitled “Sirma Voivodka” on a heroine of this kind 
is yiven in the collection of Miladinov. Demetrius, one of the 
brothers, speaks of having known this woman at the age of eighty, 
at Prilep, and having heard from her own lips the recitals of her 
adventures, 

We now turn somewhat reluctantly from the traditional Bul- 
garian literature to the few works which have been produced by 
evergetic men, anxious to arouse their country from its degrada- 
tion, These, it is obvious, must not be subjected to a criticism 
too searching. For a long time the only books the Bulgarians 
had were of a religious character. We shall not fatigue our 
readers with an enumeration of these. M. Jirecek, whose work 
has been previously mentioned, has published a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of Modern Bulgarian written literature, and 
to this the specialist must be sent for exact information. It is 
entitled “Bibliographie de la Littérature Bulgare Moderne,” 





* Wooduutes, p. 74. ‘ Emerson’s Poems.” Boston, 1860. 
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1806—1870 ; Vienna, 1872 (also in the Bulgarian language). 
One of the first persons to use the modern tongue was Bishop 
Sofronius (to cite him by his ecclesiastical name) whose lay 
appellation was Stoiko Vladislavov. Fora long time there were 
no more materials for the study of the language than if it had 
been an obscure Polynesian idiom, which was to be taken down 
in a phonetic vocabulary. In 1852a Grammar was published (in 
Latin letters) by the brothers Tzankov (Cankof) at Vienna, one 
of whoin, unless we are mistaken, was a delegate to England at 
the time of the massacres of Batak. The book was of value to 
scholars in the general scarcity, but it is much disfigured by the 
unscientific nature of the orthography. We must deal leniently, 
however, with these errors in a matter where all was chaos. 
Since then Grammars have appeared by Gruyov and Momehilov. 
An indefatigable writer on Bulgarian history was 5S. Pala- 
outzov, who died a little while ago in Russia. He treated 
in his historical publications of the reign of John, Asen I, and of 
Tzar Simeon, whose period is dwelt upon by the Bulgarians as 
one of the greatest epochs of their national existence. Many of 
his works were published in SerVia. Rakovski, a violent philo- 
slave, who died a few years ago at Odessa, wrote some monographs 
on Bulgarian history, but they are of no great value. As no 
Bulgarian contemporary historians existed, or at all events no 
works by them have come down to us, we must trust for our know- 
ledge of ancient Bulgaria to the Byzantine chroniclers, who are not 
likely to err on the side of sympathy and geniality. Some of the 
etymological views of Rakovski would be absolutely amazing 
were he not kept in countenance by a goodly number of fanatics 
of the same type among ourselves, We cannot afford to laugh 
at the Slavonomaniacs tll we have got rid of our Keltomaniacs. 
Have we not recently seen half the obscure words in Shakspere 
explained by Gaelic derivations ? 

We have already alluded to the historical work of Kerstovich, 
which is valueless. A more recent history of Bulgaria by Shishkov, 
published in 1873, we have not seen. It is from Cedrenus and 
Zouaras that most of what we know about this people in early 
times is drawn, and however irksome the Byzantine writers may 
be from their insufferable bombast and still more insufferable 
barbarisms, they are mines of antiquarian lore during obscure 
periods. Nor in speaking of these times must we neglect to 
pay a due tribute of praise to the stupendous labours of wis 

A few newspapers and reviews, among which may especially 
be noticed Zhe Reading-room (Chitalistche) and Liberty 
(Svoboda) have made their appearance. Many of the articles in 
these publications are of course translations, but ulso many 
ner (as far as we have inspected them), and the Bulgarians 
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show good sense in collecting their rich stores of national songs 
and legends. With them popular poetry is still in full flower ; 
as they are brought more and more under the influence of 
Western culture these interesting productions will begin to dis- 
appear, and their place will be supplied by songs from the latest 
French operas. At Braila is published The Periodical Report 
of the Bulgarian Literary Society, many of the contributions 
to which are of great literary value, especially those of Professor 
Drinov, previously alluded to. This journal appears to circulate 
extensively in Bulgaria. 

And now we must take our leave of the Bulgarians. We have 
seen them embarked upon a new career, and let us hope that 
they may be able to vindicate their position inthe eves of 
Western Europe. Some vices of the slave will no doubt long 
remain; what else can be expected? When we find them 
paraded before us, we are reminded of the eloquent words of 
Tricoupi, the Greek historian, when apologising for the excesses 
of his countrymen during the war of liberation :—“ We must not 
expect to find among the slaves of the slaves of the Koran the 
virtues by which those were rendered glorious who were born, 
were educated, and died under the laws of Lycurgus and Solon. 
The excesses (ra aQewrovpyjuara) of the Greeks were the 
lessons they had learned in the Turkish school, and the fruits of 
slavery.” 

Let us hope that the miserable half-policy by which we 
stunted Greece at the outset of her independence will not be 
carried out by this great nation in a futile effort to galvanise 
that mass of corruption which goes by the name of the Turkish 
Government. Let us resist Russian encroachments: agreed ; 
but let us recognise as soon as possible what our most far-seeing 
statesmen have recognised, that the future of Eastern Europe 
hes with these young and rising nationalities. It would be the 
most generous and at the same time the safest policy to stretch 
vut a hand of genial welcome. Let it not be again said with 
truth, as in the address to the Greeks in Byron’s fiery lyric— 


“Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad.” 
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Art. IV.—Tue Trovuspapovrs. 


The Troubadours. By Francis Huerrer. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1878. 


R. HUEFFER has met a literary want by the publication 
of a book on “The Troubadours.” In spite of the con- 
siderable importance of the subject to all who study literature 
from an historical point of view, it has remained hitherto prac- 
tically untouched in the English language. There is indeed in 
existence an English abridgment of the valueless book which 
the Abbé Millot, an indefatigable old book-maker, marvellously 
ignorant of his theme, contrived to make of the valuable mate- 
rials bequeathed to him by defunct St. Palaye. From the marble 
hewn for a king’s dwelling place he built a roadside inn where 
the ignorant and illiterate might beguile a half-hour in passing. 
There is also another work in English, which by its title would 
seem to have some connexion with the Troubadours, but which 
scarcely calls for serious consideration, since its author, as if 
under the impression that Provengal is a Teutonic dialect, speaks 
of the famous war-loving Troubadour as Bertrand Von Born. 
Finally, our contributions to the sum of Provencal knowledge 
must include certain translations by a clever book-maker which 
appeared from time to time some while ago in the pages of a 
monthly magazine. The list is certainly not brilliant. An 
abridgment of a garbled French book, a valueless English work, 
and a few magazine articles, represent all the trouble we cared to 
bestow upon a literature to which so much is owed—all that we 
had to offer in exchange for the names of Raynouard, Diez, 
St. Palaye, and so many others. Mr. Hueffer has done much to 
remove this discredit to our critical literature, by giving it its 
first serious effort to appreciate the poets and poetry whose 
influence has extended to the literatures of nearly every southern 
country in Europe. 

The book, too, comes at a very opportune moment. For many 
reasons Provence and Provengal literature have been more 
talked about of late in England than they ever were before. The 
Troubadours of Haynes Bayly and the L. E. L. school of 
poetry had no particular connexion with Provence in the minds 
of their authors. A wandering poet was a troubadour much in 
the same way that a horse was invariably a steed, and a wine-cup 
a goblet ; that was all. But into the many-coloured woof of our 
most recent literature a Provengal thread is twisted. Essayists 
allude familiarly to the Troubadours, and readily discourse upon 
Provencal feeling and Provengal song. Poets pretend to Pro- 
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vengal inspiration, make allusions, generally incorrect, to their 
Provengal brothers, and sometimes baptise their verses with 
Provengal names, usually inaccurately applied. They talk, some 
of them, with reckless approval of the courts of love, and have 
a vague impression that peacock feathers present some subtle 
symbolisation of the gai sciens. In fact the devotees of what 
is or was the reigning school of letters are assumed to be as much 
at home as a matter of course among the mulberries of Avignon 
as in the Lesbos of Sappho or the Pomme de Pin, where 
Frangois Villon “gloried and drank deep.”” Some oue, therefore, 
to tell us all something about the Provence we were so fond of 
alluding to was certainly wanting. There were two reasons for 
this sudden interest in Provence. The school that was pleased 
to call itself Neo-Pagan, and to consider itself a Renaissance of 
tue Renaissance, was also pleased to consider that there was much 
Paganism mixed up with the Provengal eroticism, and adopted it 
at once. But a chief cause of the revival of interest in the 
Troubadours and their tongue is undoubtedly to be found in the 
labours of the small band of poets, with Mistral and Theodor 
Aubanel at their head, whose effurts at the resuscitation of the 
Provengal language have aroused a good deal of attention of 
late. ‘I'he admirers of these latter-day singers occasionally fall 
into the error of imagining the old and the new Provengal to 
be closely akin. Modern Proveugal is as distinct from the old as 
Italian from Latin, more so than Romaic from ancient Greek. 
The language of Jasmin is scarcely closer to that of Vidal or 
Marcabrun than that of Leopardi to the tongue of Catullus, 
much less close than the speech of Corai to that of Plato or 
Aristophanes. Buc the efforts which the Felibrige, as the guild 
of poets is called, are making, in much the same manner as the 
modern Greeks, to restore their tongue to somewhat of its pris- 
tine dignity, have naturally quickened an interest in that old 
literature of which tle average world knows and cares so little. 
A work, therefore, on the Troubadours, written, as Mr. Hueffer’s 
is, by one thoroughly possessed of his subject, and well able to 
impart his knowledge, is a singularly appropriate coutribution to 
the belles lettres of the day. 

Mr. Huetfer divides his book into three portions—descriptive, 
biographical, and technical; perhaps the best arrangement that 
could be adopted for an initiatory book, where to be popular is 
the first aim, and the science comes later on. Mr. Hueffer has 
chosen to begin with a general account of Provengal literatuze. 
We may as well follow in his lead. The book opens with a 
scholarly and exhaustive account of the Langue d’Uc, as the 
language too often and too loosely called Proveugal should be 
termed, The term includes all the tongues of ali the romance 
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couutries lying south of a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Gironde to that of the Saone, says Mr. Hueffer, from the Sévre 
Niortaise to the point of the Lake of Geneva according to Diez. 
The term Provengal is, however, the most convenient to use, and 
it has its charm, moreover, recalling as it does the Latin Pro- 
vineia, and suggesting thereby the culture and refinement of old 
Rome which it retained long after the world had fallen to pieces 
in the feeble fingers of the degenerate successors to the Caesars. 
But the term so used includes Aquitaine, Auvergne, Limousin, 
and many another place as famous for its ‘Troubadours as the 
country of the Berengers, The Troubadours themselves always 
called their tongue Lengua Romana, and Raimon Vidal, the 
grammarian, declares the best places for its cultivation to be 
Limousin, Provence, Auvergne, and Quercy. In his next chapter 
Mr. Hueffer enters upon the vexed question of Provengal epics. 
This question has established two distinct schools of criticisin, 
That to which Mr. Hueffer belongs is content to take such epics 
or epical poems as now exist in Provengal as fairly representing 
this department of the Provengal literature. ‘The second school, 
on the other hand, with the late distinguished scholar, M. Fauriel, 
for chief, contend that these specimens present but a mere frag- 
ment of an immense Provengal epic literature. ‘To them Bacon’s 
famous theory of all that is good in letters being lost and only 
the scum remaining, certainly holds good in this instance. ‘To 
us the Fauriel theory seems untenable. In Greek literature the 
works of many authors are entirely lost to us, but we are well 
aware that they once existed, and in many cases know the exact 
names of the vanished treasures, Besides, on the other hand, in 
spite of all that has been lost, no one branch of literary art can 
be said to have perished ; if Arion and Corinna are gone, we still 
possess abundance of lyrists, while the tragic Trinity console us 
for the absence of Ion, Cratinus, and the rest. The manner in 
which M. Fauriel supports his theory is, however, exceedingly 
ingenious. ‘I'he wanting epic of Provence he claims to find in 
foreign literatures, on the improbable assumption that what is 
dead and gone to its mother tongue still exists for it in the 
translations of alien languages Acting on this principle, he 
claims as Provencal a number of foreign treasures, including 
Aucassin et Nicolette, the love story so dear to all lovers 
of early French literature, though any Provengal original, if 
ever one there were, has long since vanished from the face of 
the earth, and would be as precious a discovery to the Fauriel 
adherents as the wanting decades of Livy, or that T’utte U'Opere 
di Menandro, chronicled by Vespasiano as having formed a part 


of the Urbino library. 
What, then, are the specimens of Provengal epic that do exist ? 
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They are not very numerous. First, there is the “ Ferabras,” 
which has, to our mind, been conclusively proved by MM. Kroeber 
and Servois, in their edition of the northern version, to be merely 
a translation from the old French “ Fierabras.” Mr. Hueffer 
abandons the “ Ferabras ;” but he is resolute about the next epic, 
“Girart de Rossilho,” which is in all probability of Provengal 
origin, as the French versions which exist are later, and allude to 
errors in the earlier romance. We cannot quite agree with 
Mr. Hueffer in his enthusiasm for this bulwark of Provengal epic. 
It is undoubtedly an exceedingly fine poem, but it does not, at 
least to our mind, compare with many of the French epics of the 
Carlovingian cycle for dignity or dramatic interest, while not a 
few of its most striking situations are borrowed from its northern 
rivals, The “Roman de Blandin de Cornouailles et de Guilbhot 
Ardit de Miramar” might perhaps be included in the class epic, 
though under the head of what Mr. Hueffer calls the artistic epic, 
which he, however, very happily describes as more akin to the 
modern novel than to the epic, and which not a little resembles 
the Fabliau. To this class belong the famous “Flamenca,” of 
which Mr. Hueffer gives a most admirable account, which is a 
positive triumph of narration for the manner in which it con- 
trives to make the story interesting, without allowing any promi- 
nence to its southern passion and licence. The equally famous 
“Roman de Jaufre” comes under this category, but Mr. Hueffer 
has, somewhat to our regret, omitted to present his readers with 
an abstract of it. 

Flamenca, the daughter of Count Gui de Nemours, is wooed 
and won by Archimbaut, Count of Bourbon. Soon after marriage 
Archimbaut becomes possessed of that malady, which in the eyes 
of a Provengal poet, as of a Parisian novelist, is always ridiculous on 
the part of a husband, jealousy. Very ridiculous, however, Count 
Archimbaut certainly makes himself, going about unwashed and 
unshaven, and keeping poor Flameuca, who has hitherto given him 
no cause whatever for his suspicions, locked up ina tower. A young 
Troubadour, Guillem de Nevers, hears of this strange case, and 
determines to console the unhappy lady. As she is only allowed 
to go out to visit church, Guillem becomes priest’s clerk, and 
when Flamenca atteuds mass he converses with her in an under- 
tone under pretence of going though the sacred ceremony. The 
story of course ends, or rather ends for us, as the conclusion is 
lost, according to the approved principles of the Troubadours in 
the complete triumph and happiness of the lovers, who succeed 
in deluding the hapless husband in a manner worthy of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles. Of this story Mr. Hueffer truly says :— 

“But few modern novelists would successfully compete with the 
natural grace and perfect workmanship of the medieval poet. The 
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plot, although simple, is well constructed, and the story develops itself 
rapidly and consistently. The characters also are drawn with con- 
summate skill. They are both types and individuals, one of the chief 
criteria of high art-creation But more than all, there is true 
passion in the work, in spite of occasional concessions to the allegorical 
and hyperbolical tendencies of romantic feeling. And the whole is 
transfused with the splendour of southern sunshine, the joy and life 
and love of beautiful Provence.” 


The “ Roman de Jaufre” belongs to the Arthurian epic cycle, 
and narrates the adventures and great deeds of Jaufre, the sou 
of Doon, of his victory over Taulat de Rugimont, the insulter of 
King Arthur, and of his love for and final happy marriage with 
the beautiful Brunesent. Diez considers the work one of the 
most meritorious productions of the Middle Ages. This, with the 
story of Guillem de la Bar, the narratives of Peire Vidal, the 
“ Castia-Gilos” of Raimon Vidal, and the “ Lay of the Parrot,” 
by Arnault de Carcasse, concludes this branch of the Provengal 
literature. 

An anonymous poem containing an elaborate description of 
the Abode of Love, “ where the god holds forth in a long speech 
full of useful information and counsel, in accordance with the 
most approved code of Provengal gallantry,” marks the transition 
from the story to the didactic poem. These are of all kinds, from 
the pleasantly pedantic “ Essenhamen de la Donzela” (“ Advice 
to a Young Lady”), of Amnanieu des Escas, to the grim and ghastly 
“‘ Novas del Heretge” (tale of the heretic), in which the monk 
Izarn, the author, carries on a hideous dialogue of theological 
discussion with an Albigeois traitor, Sicart de Figueiras. 

The historic epic, the rhymed chronicle, was not wanting in 
Provengal literature. The two most important specimens are 
the “History of the Navarrese War of 1276-77,’ written by 
Guillem Auclier of Toulouse, in Languedoc, and the “ celebrated 
Song of the Crusade against the Albigeois heretics and their 
chief protector, Raimon of Toulouse.” Of this melancholy, and 
not a little incoherent, but vivid and sinewy, poem Mr. Hueffer 
observes, that as an historic source it is absolutely invaluable. 
(“English students ought to give it every attention, for the 
struggle which it describes involved questions of the utmost im- 
portance to the continental dependencies of the English crown.”) 
A careful study of this form and of inuch else connected with it 
would also save the student of history from any too enthusiastic 
laudation of the opponents of Innocent III.,in the south of France. 
All the objections that may be urged a,ainst the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Reformation, apply with equal strength to that of the 
Thirteenth. Were it not for the persecution the Albigenses 
endured, their idle asceticism, their petty points of argument, 
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their theological crotchets, could serve only to arouse a smile ; 
but the seas of blood which have been spilt over the words 
Vaudois and Albigeois run so thick that it is scarcely surprising 
men should have forgotten how vain or bow unworthy were the 
causes of so vast, so fatal an inundation. 

Of the remaining non-lyrical poetry of Provengal literature 
the most important is the “ semi-religious didactic poem treating 
of that favourite hero of the pseudo-historic muse in the Middle 
Ages, ‘Boethius, and the spiritual comfort he derived in his 
worldly misfortunes from what Shakspeare, perhaps with a faint 
reminiscence of this very man, calls, ‘adversity’s sweet milk, 
philosophy.’” The remainder is composed of lives of the saints, 
of monkish books of all kinds, of etiquette books, of books on 
hunting, on law, on medicine, of shambling storehouses of know- 
ledge such as the “ Tezaur” of Master Corbiac and the vast 
“ Breviari d’Amor” which Matfre Ermengaud de Beziers 


“Senher en leys e d’amor sers,”’ 


began at dawn on the first day of spring ; of philosophical works, 
as the “ Libre de Senequa,” and finally of the lives of the Trouba- 
dours, written by Uc de St. Cyr, himself a Troubadour, by 


Michael de la Tor, and others. 

Our first knowledge of the Troubadours depends mainly upon 
these biographies. Here, therefore, we think would have been 
the place for Mr. Hueffer to have made some allusion to the 
chronicles of Jean and Cesar Nostredamus, themselves assuming 
chiefly to be compilations from the work of a somewhat shadowy 
monk of the Golden Islands, so called because, after having 
lived and loved like any other ‘Troubadour, he embraced religion, 
and lived a monastic life on the Islands of Hyéres. The very 
existence of this monk, as well as the veracity and importance of 
the statements of Cesar and Jean Nostredamus, have been called 
in question, but there appear to be some strong arguments in 
their favour. Under any circumstances the whole affair is of 
quite sufficient interest aud importance to have called for some 
allusion, some comment from Mr. Hueffer. We must confess to 
some considerable attachment for the picturesque figure of the 
monk of the Golden Islands, the contemporary of Petrarch, the 
descendant of the house of Cibo, the lover of Elis des Baux. 
The melancholy hermit and chronicler of ‘Troubadours is an old 
friend, and we do not like to see him treated with anything like 
contumely. From the lives attributed to him and from other 
sources, we are able to fit together much of the history of the 
men and manners of the palmy days of Provence, though there 
is much that is as fragmentary as anything that tantalises us 
with regard to the poets of ancient Hellas. The few lines that 
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stand under the name of Ibycus in Bergk’s collection, and the 
strange sad story of the avenging cranes, which are all that the 
past vouchsafes to us of one of the nine lyric poets of Greece, 
have but too often their parallel in Provengal story. 

Mr. Hueffer initiates his readers into the lyrical literature, which 
is so essentially the heart and soul of Provence, by introduc- 
ing them to one of its latest developments, the Pastore!a. There 
is good reason for this arrangement. The popular poetry, the 
folk--lore of old Provence has gone, like last year’s snow, nor it nor 
no remembrance what it was would be left to us save for the 
courtly imitations of Guiraut Riquier, the first to introduce the 
Pastorela, and his followers. We may gather some vague im- 
pression of what some of the early Provengal popular songs were 
like from M. Damase Arbaud’s collection of “Chants Populaires 
de Provence ;” but the utter alteration of the language renders 
any conjectures as to their antiquity extremely doubtful. Guiraut 
Riquier’s six pastorelas tell an exceedingly pretty story of the 
poet’s flirtation with a fair shepherdess, a flirtation that extends 
over a period of a score of years, and always consists of supplica- 
tions on the part of the Troubadour, and uncompromising but 
graceful and witty refusals on the part of the maiden. In the 
last pastorela, the shepherdess who has been married and become 
a widow introduces her young and beautiful daughter to the 
now somewhat elderly poet, whose heart, as inflammable as it was 
twenty years back, is instantly conquered, and he at once traasfers 
his allegiance to her, thus adding one more to the list of poetic 
lovers who, like Henry Esmond and George Sand’s Nello, have 
loved both a matrem pulchrum and a filiam pulehrivrem. 
Guiraiit is, however, unfortunate with shepherdesses, for he again 
meets with a refusal. There are other pastoral poets, Gui d’Usel 
and Marcabrun amongst them, but for absolute mastery of all 
that a pastoral should be, Guiraut Riquier stands supreme. 

The “Alba,” and its companion the “Serena,” with the 
“ Balada,” exhaust what Mr. Hueffer calls the popular forms of 
Provengal poetry. The “Alba” and “Serena” are not to be 
confounded with the ‘‘ Aub ide” and “Serenade” which we have 
derived from them through northern France. The “ Anbade” 
shows or implies the lovers to be divided ; in the “ Alba” they 
are united ; as regards form, the first is an address, the second a 
dialogue, or at least the speech of two persons. The “Serena” 
or Even song “resembles the Morning song with which it shares 
the refrain, and in it the recurrence of the verbal key-note, 
which in this case is ser, or evening.” The verbal key-note for 
the “ Alba” is of course d.ba, the dawn, “ As regards its poeti- 
cal relation to the “ Alba,” it may be said that the same sentiment 
appears here in a converse significance. For,the “Serena” is 
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sung by a lover to whom a meeting has been promised, who 
deprecates the day and its brightness that sever him from his 
heart’s desire. In order to give the best idea of what an alba 
was like we will quote a translation by Mr. Hueffer from an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, anonymous alba, a translation which shows 
Mr. Hueffer to have a true sympathy for, and power over the 
graces of subtle verse. 


““ Beneath a hawthorn on a blooming lawn 
A lady to her side her friend had drawn, 
Until the watcher saw the early dawn. 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon. 


“Oh, that the sheltering night would never flee! 
Oh, that my friend would never part from me! 
And never might the watch the dawning see! 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon. 


“Now, sweetest friend, to me with kisses cling, 
Down in the meadow where the ousels sing, 
No harm shall hate and jealous envy bring. 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon. 


“There let with new delight our love abound 
—The sweet-voiced birds are carolling around— 
Until the watcher’s warning note resound. 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon. 


“] drink the air that softly blows my way, 
From my true friend, so blithe, so fair, so gay, 
And with his fragrant breath my thirst allay. 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon. 


“ The lady is of fair and gentle kind, 
And many a heart her beauty has entwined, 
But to one friend is aye her heart inclined. 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn! it comes so soon.”’ 


It may be mentioned that Mr. Swinburne, in one of the 
‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” has made use of this very refrain with 
striking effect. There is something exquisitely plaintive in the 
refrain oy dieus, oy dieus, de V'alba ! tan tost ve, which, as Mr. 
Huetfer says, “ reaches a climax of passions.” The overword of' 
French ballade or chant royal, and the quaint refrains of old 
Scotch and English ballads, find here a most perfect counterpart. 

The balada like the dansa is simply a song serving to 
accompany the dance. “This designation proves at once its 
antiquity and its popularity. There is little doubt that in some 
form or other the balada has subsisted from the times of Greek 
and Roman religious ceremonies down to our own days. In a 
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country full of Southern beauty and Southern gaiety, its growth 
was a thing of natural necessity, like that of corn and wine. No 
political changes or calamities could crush it. It survived the 
ravages of the crusaders in the thirteenth century, and the 
influence of “classical literature” in the eighteenth. When Tris- 
tram Shandy entered the rich plain of Languedoc, the first thing 
he perceived was a lame youth whom Apollo had recompensed with 
a pipe, to which he had added a tambourine of his own accord, 
running sweeting over the prelude, and the reapers singing :— 


“ Viva la joya, 
Fidon la tristessa.” 


Unfortunately, there is little or no record of the earlier develop- 
ment of this charming branch of poetry. But traces of its spirit 
and grace remain in the few specimens transmitted to us through 
the medium of the Troubadours, and these bear, in the freedom 
and variety of their metrical treatment, the distinct mark of their 
affinity with popular models. It ought to be added that 
the baladas remaining to us are mostly by anonymous 
authors, which would tend to prove that the more celebrated and 
more dignified poets kept aluof from the unsophisticated species. 
On the other hand, some of the specimens show all the refinement, 
and a good deal of the artificiality of Provengal versification.” 

The artificial forms upon which cultured Provengal lyricism 
was moulded, naturally call for consideration after the list of 
popular forms is exhausted. If alba, serena, balada, and dansa 
are comparatively simple, there exist in Provencal verse-forms as 
peculiar and as arbitrary as ever issued from brain of Persian 
poet, verse-forms by the side of which the metrical glitter of 
ballade, chant royal, rondeau, rondel, triolet, virelai, and villa- 
nelle must pale. Very recently there has been growing up among 
some of the younger poets of the day an extraordinary reverence 
and affection for the old French verse-forms. Articles have 
appeared in magazines and journals loudly advocating their 
revival, and in obedience to the summons floods of English imita- 
tions of these old French forms—good, bad, and indifferent —have 
issued from the fertile brains of their admirers. The ballades of 
Villon, the rondels of Charles d'Orléans, the rondeauax and 
chants royaua of Clément Marot, and the triolet of the fourteenth 
century Jardin de Plaisance, and the seventeenth century poets 
of the ruelle have each had their special adorers. Much of this 
sudden mania is attributable to M. ‘Ihéodore de Banville, who 
after having revived most of these early French forms in a 
volume of poems, ‘“ Les Odes Funambulesques,” published first in 
1857, more recently wrote a “Petit Traité de la Poesie 
Frangaise,” in which the art of compounding these various forms 
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of song is.explained in a manner that ought to gladden the shade 
of Eustache Deschamps, who did something of the same kind 
for his generation some five hundred years before. How far it 
is possible to acclimatise these exotics in our Northern lands we 
shall not stop to consider here. But as the taste for them depends 
undoubtedly not a little on their difficulty, a revival of Provengal 
poetry ought to be infinitely more successful as its verse-forms 
are more fantastic. The rhymes of a double ballade or chant 
royal seem almost insignificant compared with the wealth of 
rhymes which the Provencal poets are always ready to spend 
upon their songs, and there is considerable truth in Mr. Hueffer’s 
severe criticism “that compared to the consummate workmanship 
of the Troubadours the efforts of Northern France appear as mere 
child’s play.” It may, of course, be urged by the defenders of the 
French verse-forms that the smaller rhyming capacity of the 
language of Northern France gives an additional merit to the 
poems it produced, but this argument, if pushed home, would go 
to prove that for the same reason our imitations were best of all 
as the difficulties in the way were yet greater—a conclusion 
scarcely likely to be supported. 

The sestina, which was invented by Arnaut Daniel, whom 
Petrarch calls gran maestro d’amor, is, in its way, a triumph of 


metrical skill. It is a poem of seven verses of seven lines each, 
the final words of each line of the first verse being repeated in 
regularly changing order in the others. 

Mr. Hueffer gives an elaborate scheme of the sestina, but the 
-shortest method of explaining it will be to quote a perfect example, 
one imitated from Arnaut Daniel, by Dante, and translated by 
D. G. Rossetti. 


OF THE LADY PIETRA DEGLI SCROVIGNI. 


‘‘'To the dim light and the large circle of shade 
I have clomb, and to the whitening of the hills, 
There where we see no colour in the grass, 
Nathless my longing loses not its green, 
It has so taken root in the hard stone 
Which talks and hears as though it were a lady. 


‘“‘ Utterly frozen is this youthful lady, 
Even as the snow that lies within the shade; 
For she is no more moved than is a stone 
By the sweet season which makes warm the hills, 
And alters them afresh from white to green, 
Covering their sides again with flowers and grass. 


“‘ When on her hair she sets a crown of grass, 
The thought has no more room for other lady ; 
Because she weaves the yellow with the green 
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So well that Love sits down there in the shade,— 
Love who has shut me in among low hills 
Faster than between wall of granite stone. 


‘‘ She is more bright than is a precious stone ; 
The wound she gives may not be healed with grass: 
I therefore have fled far o’er plains and hills 
For refuge from so dangerous a lady, 
But from her sunshine nothing can give shade,— 
Not any hill, nor wall, nor summer-green. 


“ A while ago I saw her dressed in green,— 
So fair, she might have wakened in a stone 
This love which I do feel even for her shade; 
And therefore as one wooes a graceful lady, 
I wooed her in a field that was all grass 
Girdled about with very lofty hills. 


“ Yet shall the streams turn back and climb the hills 
Before love’s flame in this damp wood and green 
Burn, as it burns within a youthful lady. 

For my sake, who would sleep away in stone 
My life, or feed like beasts upon the grass, 
Only to see her garments cast a shade. 


“‘ How dark soe’er the hills throw out their shade, 
Under her summer-green the beautiful lady 
Covers it, like a stone covered in grass.” 


“Only in two minor points,” says Mr. Hueffer, in speaking of 
Dante’s Sestina, “has Dante dared to deviate from his models, 
in points, too, which have no connexion with the position of the 
trhyme-words. These are the lengths of the opening lines of 
each stanza, which in the Provengal are shorter by one foot than 
the other verses, while in Italian they are of equal size, and the 
arrangement of the rhyme-words of the tornado” (the short con- 
cluding stanza, or envot, of three lines). M. de Grammont in 
France, and Mr. Swinburne in England, have made attempts to 
revive this singularly beautiful verse-form, and both have intro- 
duced alterations to the original form. Of Mr. Swinburne’s 
sestinas, Mr. Hueffer observes, “The model he has followed is 
not derived from the Provencal original, nor yet from the Italian 
copy, but from a modified French version of the scheme. This 
modification consists chiefly in the introduction of the rhymes 
with the single stanzas themselves, wholly against the original 
meaning of the form.” Mr. Hueffer has probably forgotten 
that Drummond of Hawthornden, a poet who is, nowadays, 
scarcely as much read as he deserves, set the example to England 
of a rhymed sestina, probably the first sestina of any kind in the 
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English language. It is quite as likely that Mr. Swinburne 
found the idea here, as in the occasionally fade pages of M. de 
Grammont. Drummond’s sestina is worth quoting, first because 
it is so little known, next because it serves as a good example of a 
rhymed sestina. 


“Sith gone is my delight and only pleasure, 
The last of all my hopes, the cheerful sun 
That clear’d my life’s dark sphere, nature’s sweet treasure, 
More dear to me than all beneath the moon; 
What resteth now, but that upon this mountain 
I weep, till heaven transform me to a fountain ? 


“ Fresh, fair, delicious, crystal, pearly fountain, 
On whose smooth face to look she oft took pleasure, 
Tell me (so may thy streams long cheer this mountain— 
So serpent ne’er thee stain, nor scorch thee sun— 
So may with wat’ry beams thee kiss the moon): 
Dost thou not mourn to want so fair a treasure ? 


“‘ While she here gaz’d on thee, rich Tagus’ treasure 
Thou need’st not envy—nor yet the fountain, 
In which that hunter saw the naked moon; 
Absence hath robbed thee of thy wealth and pleasure, 
And I remain, like marigold of sun 
Depriv’d, that dies by shadow of some mountain. 


“ Nymphs of the forests, nymphs who on this mountain 
Are wont to dance, showing your beauty’s treasure 
To goat-feet sylvans, and the wond’ring sun, 
Whene’er you gather flow'rs about this fountain, 

Bid her farewell who placed here her pleasure, 
And sing her praises to the stars and moon. 


“ Among the lesser lights as is the moon, 
Blushing through muffling clouds on Latmos mountain ; 
Or when she views her silver locks for pleasure 
In Thetis’ streams, proud of so gay a treasure: 
Such was my fair when she sat by this fountain 
With other nymphs, to share the amorous sun. 


“ As ig our earth in absence of the sun, 
Or when of sun deprived is the moon :— 
As is without a verdant shade a fountain, 
Or, wanting grass, a mead, a vale, a mountain; 
Such is my state, bereft of my dear treasure, 
To know whose only worth was all my pleasure. 


“Ne’er think of pleasure, heart, eyes, shun the sun ; 
Tears be your treasure, which the wand’ring moon 
Shall see you shed by mountain, vale and fountain.” 
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One form of verse the Troubadours never had, and that the 
verse-form which far beyond all others has taken a lasting hold 
on European literature since its creation. The sonnet, as we know 
of it, was unknown to the Provengal singers, for the une example 
existing in their tongue is the work of an outsider familiar with 
the Italian form, as much the work of an outsider as the “ Par- 
paioun Blu” of Mr. Bonaparte Wyse. The word sonat, where it 
occurs in Provencal, is used merely to signify a song and without 
any idea of the key that unlocked Shakspeare’s heart, of the 
melody that gave ease to Petrarch’s wound. It cannot but seem 
strange to us that the race of singers were unacquainted with 
this priceless possession of the Muses. It is certainly matter for 
regret that the form which, since the days of the “ Vita Nuova” 
and the lover of Laura to those of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, we 
have come to regard as the most perfect vehicle for the expression 
of love, should have been so absolutely unknown in the land of 
love’s chief worship. Jaufre Rudel might well have expressed 
his adoration for the lady of Tripoli in a century of sonnets ; the 
many loves of Peire Vidal would have been as fittingly encased 
in its scanty plot of ground as were those of his northern name- 
sake, the head-star of the Péilade, Pierre de Ronsard ; while the 
faint flavour of pedantry in the terms and language of s> many 
of the Troubadours would have been well suited to the favoured 
form of Elizabethan affectation. 

The Zenso in its various forms, as defined by the “Leys 
d’Amors,” the elaborate and pedantic authority on Provengal 
versification, ‘‘is a contrast and debate, in which each maintains 
and reasons some word or fact.” The chief rule of the Tenso 
is that whatever form of verse, whatever rhyme-sounds or order 
of rhymes the beginner of a Tenso may adopt, must be uncondi- 
tionally followed by his opponent. The beginner, however, has 
his privilege of choosing the form, counterbalanced by a duty. 
“For, as a rule, the Zenso begins with a challenge of one poet to 
another to choose one side of an argument, the first spokesman 
undertaking to defend the opposite view, whichever it might 
turn out to be. Impartiality could not well go further, In the 
case of two antagonists only, the rhymes are frequently changed 
after a couple of stanzas, that is, after one argument and counter- 
argument, but the continuation of the same rhyme throughout 
the poem is by no means of rare occurrence.” ‘This is the case in 
the famous 7enso in which Savaric de Mauleon asks Gaucelm 
Faidit and Uc de la Bacalaria which of three knights had 
received the greatest favour from a lady who looked lovingly on 
one, pressed the hand of another, and touched the foot of the 
third. Mr. Hueffer translates the tirst verse of this Tengo :— 
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“ Gaucelm Faidit, and good Sir Hugh, 
Three amorous questions I will ask : 
Choose ye what side seems good to you, 
The third to hold must be my task :— 
One lady’s charms three knights inspire ; 
She sore beset. by their desire, 
Would fain each lover’s wish abet, 
When all the three with her are met. 
At one she looks with loving eye ; 
The other’s hand takes tenderly ; 
Gladdens the third with footstep sly. 
To tell me now, I ask of ye, 

Who was most favoured of the three ?” 


Had Mr. Hueffer translated the whole he would in propriety 
have been bound to sustain the same rhyme to the end of the 
Tenso, a feat somewhat difficult of accomplishment in English. 

“The two great classes of poetry to which we now must turn, 
and which comprise by far the greater portion of Provencal 
literature, the Sirventes and the Canzo, have no metrical scheme 
inherent in either of them as an essential part of their kind.” 
They are distinguished, therefore, not by their form but by their 
“subject. “The Canzo, it may be briefly said, is a lyric poem 
which treats of love, and a Sirventes is one that does not.” 
Mr. Hueffer is careful to point out that “the popular idea of a 
Troubadour as a singer of love, and nothing but love, is as incor- 
rect and one-sided as popular ideas frequently are. There is 
indeed no important topic of political and literary histery of the 
time which does uot find an echo in the poetry of these gay 
singers. The form of art in which these and kindred questions 
are treated, is cu'lectively called the Sirventes, and the study of 
this branch of Provengal art is of engrossing interest, both as 
regards the variety of contemporary topics touched upon, and the 
display of brilliant wit and trenchant personal satire, with which 
many of these songs abound ; the latter feature being in strong 
contrast with the charming but somewhat monotonous sweetness 
of the Canzo, or love-song.” It may roughly be said that all 
lyrical poems not in any of the received artificial forms, and not’ 
devoted to love, are Sirventes. The difference between Canzos 
and Sirventes will be best understood by any one who compares 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads” with his “Songs Before 
Sunrise.” The first are almost solely love-poems, and are there- 
fore Canzos, the second are Sirventes. 

The question now arises, who were the men who sang these 
songs? who made this sweet forgotten literature that has pre- 
served their name as the Egyptian mummy case preserves the 
lute, or as the amber the fly of whom Clément Marot sings? In 
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number they do not exceed the lyric poets of Greece, whose 
names have come down to us coupled with any fragment ; they 
would be faitly rivalled, numerically, by such as in the present 
generation would with slrow of justice claim for themselves the 
crown of bay. It would not take long to enumerate them. We 
are therefore a little inclined to quarrel with Mr. Hueffer about 
the biographical ‘portion of his book. What he gives us is so 
very good that we are most emphatically inclined to ask for more, 
and most distinctly disappointed not to get it. It is not, of course, 
to be expected that Mr. “Hueffer should, in the comparatively 
limited space of one volume, enter into an exhaustive account of 
the three hundred and odd Troubadours whom Raynouard selects 
from out of a larger number to represent the class, but he might 
have done better than he has done. The eight or nine he has 
chosen are by no means enough, and we should have been well 
contented with briefer accounts of these, and a division of the 
space thus gained among a crowd of others. There are men 
omitted about whom we should like’ to have heard, and about 
whom he ought to have told us, even at the expense of. the curtail- 
ment of some other portion of hig work, such as the admirable 
but lengthy exposition of the difference between the Troubadours 
and the Jonglars. ‘ 

First of the Troubadours comes Guillem IX. of Poitiers, 
(reigned 1087-1127). Though his is the first name that can be 
claimed by Provengal song, his language is as perfect as the 
tongue of those who came later by two hundred years. With.-him 
the Provengal Muse leaps fully formed and armed into existence ; 
of the Fortes ante Gulielmum there is neither name nor trace 
remaining. William of Poitiers has left us nine poems and the 
fame of an accomplished cavalier, amorous and brave to the 
highest degree. At the head of 300,000 men he took part in 
the luckless crusade of 1101, and came back almost rivalling the 
one man of the ill-fated army of Cabul, but bearing the loss of 
his army with a composure equal to that of Sir John Falstaff. 
Against this leader of Proverngal song, as against Carlyle’s Mira- 
beau, moralities not a few would shriek out, but they are not the 
moralities of his own time, a fact too often forgotten in criticism. 
Next to him comes Bernard de Ventadour (about 1140--95). 
The order of succession illustrates admirably what Mr. Hueffer 
says of the social position of a literary man in old Provence. “It 
would be absurd,” he observes, “to say that differences did not 
exist in that primitive Republic of letters ‘But in the art 
of poetry a common ground was at least established where men 
of all classes met on equal terms, and where the chance of success 
was little, if at all, furthered by accidental advantages of birth.” 
Beruard was the son of a servaut of Count Evles de Ventadour. 
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Ebles instructed Bernard, taught him poetry. Ebles had a fair 
wife, Bernard naturally fell in love with her, wrote plentiful 
love ditties, till Ebles put a stop to the progress of Bernard's 
passion by shutting up his wife and turning the poet out of doors, 
to console himself as best he might after the fashion of the page 
in the German ballad with the reflection that he had once kissed 
his mistress. Bernard then devoted himself to Eleanor of Eng- 
land, to Jeanne d’Este, and other fair ones, but he was so little 
favoured by love that he might fitly be called Bernard the un- 
happy. He withdrew at last, an elderly and somewhat unsuc- 
cessful lover, into the bosom of the Church, living to a good old 
age in saintly odour, and leaving behind many songs and more 
imitators. 

Of Marcabrun (1140-85) we are favoured with two stories, 
which differ as to the circumstances of his birth, but agree in 
giving him humble origin. Bitter of tongue, as hostile to the fair 
sex as Simunides of Amorgos, a master of the Sirventes, so 
obscure as to be often unintelligible; he came, it is said, to his 
death through the vengeance of the Chatelain de Guian, whom 
his biting verse had stung. After him comes Jaufre Rudel, with 
whose name is connected the sweetest and strangest story of old 
Provence, one which it is the chief defect of Mr. Hueffer’s book 
to have omitted all mention of, for it is one of the most delightful 
love stories in all literature, and most especially characteristic of 
the spirit which animated the Troubadours. The story has been 
treated in a few exquisite lines by Mr. Swinburne in his “Triumph 
of Time,” lines which we cannot do better than quote. 


“ There lived a singer in France of old 
By the tideless, dolorous midland sea. 
In a land of sand and ruin and gold 
There shone one woman and none but she. 
And finding life for her love’s sake fail, 
Being faim to see her, he bade set sail, 
Touched land, and saw her as life grew cold, 
And praised God seeing; and so died he. 


“Died, praising God for His gift and grace: 
For she bowed down to him weeping, and said 
‘Live;’ and her tears were shed on his face 
Or ever the life in his face was shed. 
The sharp tears fell through her hair, and stung 
Once, and her close lips touched him and clung 
Once, and grew one with his lips for a space; 
And so drew back, and the man was dead.” 


In other words, Jaufre Rudel, of Blayes, lived and loved like 
all others till, either through a portrait or the fame of her beauty, 
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he fell in love with the Countess of Tripoli, made her his lady, 
served her in his songs with all his heart and soul, till his 
passion for his unseen love growing too strong to bear he set sail 
for Tripoli. Stricken il! on the voyage, be arrived at Tripoli dying, 
but the Countess, to whom his strange love was made known, 
came to where he lay in time for him to see her, and he died 
praising God and his lady. The story further tells that the 
Countess of Tripoli erected a magnificent tomb over her lover, 
and immediately entered into a convent. It is to this that 
Petrarch alludes when he says “by the aid of sails and oars 
Geffroi Rudel obtained the death he desired.” 

Rambaut of Orange (1150-73) is chiefly remarkable for his 
love affair with the sweet woman poet, Beatrice de Die. His 
thirty songs might not have kept his name alive two generations, 
but the songs she wrote to her ungrateful lover have given him 
some claim to an unworthy immortality. To Beatrice de Die 
Mr. Hueffer devotes a whole chapter as representative of the lady 
troubadours, of whom unfortunately so little is left tous. We 
must quote one stanza of the poem in which she bewails the loss 
of her lover :— 


“ Ah, sadly, sadly do I miss 
A knight of valour once mine own! 
To all at all times be it known, 
My heart was his—was only his. 
Foolishly my secret keeping 
I hid my love when he was near ; 
But in my heart I held him dear, 
Day and night, awake and sleeping.” 


In considering the fair feminine poets of Provence, the ques- 
tion of the Courts of Love not unnaturally arises. Mr. Hueffer 
belongs to the Iconoclastic School of Diez, in common with most 
modern scholars, and applies to these fabled tribunals the same 
test as that which Gibbon ‘applied to the burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library by the Caliph Omar—the fact that they were 
not spoken of at all until hundreds of years after the time when 
they were supposed to exist. The amorous pedantries of Andreas 
Capellanus and Martial D’Auvergne, the great authorities on the 
subject in later centuries, have no more to do with the early days 
of Provence than the Jeuw Floraua with the genuine inspiration 
of the early Troubadours. 

The chief merit of Peire D’Auvergne (1155-1215) lay in his 
mastery of the Sirventes. In one of these he attacks fiercely 
Bernard de Ventadour, Peire Rogier (1160-1180), the lover of 
the beautiful Ermengarde of Narbonne, and Guiraut de Borneil 
(1175-1220), who has been surnamed by bivgraphers the 
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Master of Troubadours, and styled by Dante the Singer of 
Rectitude. : 

To Guillem de Cabestanh, Mr. Hueffer, whose critical edition 
of this poet’s work is a most valuable contribution to the study 
of Provengai literature, devotes a whole chapter. Guillem de 
Cabestanh loved the Lady Margarida, the wife of his patron, Sir 
Raimon of Rossilho. When at last, after much doubt, Sir Raimon 
is convinced of the fact by hearing Guillem’s famous song, “ Li dous 
cossire qu’em dof amors soven,” in which he declared his devo- 
tion to Margarida, the angry husband slays Guillem, cuts out his 
heart, roasts it, and gives it to his wife at dinner. “After she has 
eaten it he discloses the terrible secret, and simultaneously pro- 
duces the gory head of her lover, asking her how she liked the 
savour of the meat. The lady’s answer is noble, and of tragic 
simplicity. ‘It was so good and savoury,’ she says, ‘that never 
other meat or drink shall take from my mouth the sweetness 
which the heart of Guillem has left there.” The exasperated 
husband then rushes at her with his drawn sword, and she, flying 
from him, throws herself from a balcony and dies.” The sequel 
gives a curious example of Provengal feeling. “ All the friends of 
Guillem and the lady, and all the courteous knights of the neigh- 
bourhood, and all those who were lovers, united to make war 
against Raimon.” The King of Aragon capturing him, took all 
his possessions, and kept him a prisoner till death. The same 
king had the two lovers buried in one tomb, and erected a monu- 
ment over them, just outside the door of the Church of Perpignan. 
“ And there was a time,” the biographer adds, “ when all the 
knights of Rossilho and of Serdonha, of Confolen, Riuples, 
Peiralaide and Narbones, kept the day of their death every year ; 
and all the fond lovers, and all the fond lady-loves, prayed for 
their souls.” It is, perhaps, regrettable that the principal features 
of the whole story are probably mythical. 

Between Guillem de Cabestanh and Peire Vidal, the next poet 
treated of by Mr. Hueffer, we should like to have heard some- 
thing of the three princely poets, Alphonse II. of Aragon (reigned 
1162-96), who delighted to play Maecenas to many a Provengal 
Horace and Catullus; of Richard of England, or of Robert I, 
Dauphin of Auvergne (reigned 1169-1234), the friend and foe of 
the lion-hearted, but somewhat wooden-headed, monarch. Peire 
Ramon de Thoulouse (1170-1200), who had the honour of being 
copied by Petrarch, and Arnaut de Marueil, whom Petrarch 
styled the less-famous Arnaut, in contradistinction to Arnaut 
Daniel, the inventor of the Sestina, might have claimed some 
portion of the very interesting chapter which Mr. Hueffer con- 
secrates to the memory of the maddest of all mad poets, Peire 
Vidal (1175-1215). 
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“He was the son of a furrier, but had forgotten, and made others 
forget, his low origin. He believed himself to be an irresistible breaker 
of hearts, and had to pay dearly for his vain boasting of favours never 
granted ; for a jealous husband, whose wife the poet counted amongst 
his victims, had the poet’s tongue pierced, which, however, did not 
prevent the incorrigible braggart from continuing to call himself the 
dread of husbands, ‘ who fear me worse than fire or pointed iron, God 
be thanked.’ Afterwards, he took part in a crusade, and married a 
Greek lady at Cyprus, with whom he returned home. For some reason 
or other, he imagined his wife to be the niece of the Greek Emperor, 
and, as her husband, claimed a right to the imperial throne. In the 
meantime he adopted the arms and title of his father-in-law, and even 
thought of equipping a fleet to enforce his right to the throne. His 
follies naturally excited universal merriment.” 


_Of such a man—a man who, being in love with a lady whose 
nickname was Loba (she-wolf), clad himself in a wolf-skin, and 
was harried nigh unto death by shepherds and their dogs, all at 
his own request, and as proof of his passion—it is difficult to 
speak seriously ; yet he was undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
Provengal poets. ‘The greatest fool,” says Bartolomeo Zorgi, 
another celebrated poet of the’ time, “is he who calls Peire 
Vidal a fool; for without sense it would be impossible to make 
poems like his.” 

Bertrans de Born (1180-95) is next dealt with by Mr. 
Hueffer at, we cannot help thinking, too great length. Sismondi 
thus speaks of bim :— 

“The most violent, the most impetuous of the French cavaliers, 
breathing nothing but war; exciting, inflaming the passions of his 
neighbours and his superiors, in order to engage them in hostilities. 
He troubled the Provinces of Guienne by his arms and his intrigues 
during all the second half of the twelfth century, and the reigns of the 
Kings of England, Henry II. and Richard Cur de Lion. He first 
stripped his brother Constantine of his paternal inheritance, and made 
war upon Richard, who protected him. He then attached himself to 
Henry, the brother of Richard Ceeur de Lion, and afterwards made 
war upon him, after having engaged him in a conspiracy against his 
father. For this last offence he is put by Dante into his hell.” 

Some such brief account as this, with some allusion to the 
amorous side of this turbulent and war loving poet’s character, 
would, to our mind, have been better than the three chapters 
Mr. Hueffer has given to him. Characteristic and typical poet 
though he be, we would have been content with a shorter treat- 
ment of his loves aud battles in exchange for some biographies 
of Pons de Capdueil, famous for his unwise effort to test his 
lady’s fidelity by assumed insincerity on his own part; of Rambaut 
de Vaqueiras, who styled his lady Belhs cavaliers, from having 
witnessed her playing with a sword one day ; of Peirol, ambitious 
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to win back the Holy Sepulchre; of Arnaut Daniel, who, for his 
involved language, might share with Heraclitus the title of 
6 oxorteivog (the obscure); of Gaucelm Faidit; of Savaric de 
Mauleon, of Uc de St. Cyr, the lover of the beautiful poetess, 
Clara of Andusa; of Sordel, the Sordello of Mr. Browning's 
extraordinary poem ; and of many another as worthy of treatment 
as Folquet of Marseilles, the Monk of Montaudon; or Peire 
Cardinal, to each of whom Mr. Hueffer gives a chapter. Folquet 
was a thorough Troubadour and lover till the death of his lady, 
Azalais—the wife of Barral—caused him to renounce the world. 
He entered the Church, and soon became distinguished as a 
fanatical persecutor of heretics. If Folquet renounced the world 
for the Church, the Monk of Montaudon did precisely the con- 
trary, preferring the writing of songs and a pleasant life to his 
priestly calling, and leaving behind him poems remarkable for 
beauty and for scurrility. He was, in fact, an extraordinary 
combination of Friar Tuck and Archilochus. Very different, 
again, are the two men with whom Mr. Hueffer concludes his 
notice of the Troubadours, Guillem de Figuera and Peire Car- 
dinal. Both hated priests and priestcraft; but, whereas the 
former expressed his dislike in the cynical, semi-ruffianly fashion 
of a “genius akin to Rutebceuf and Villon and Rabelais,” Peire 
Cardinal is a great satirist of the highest type, and, like most 
great masters of satire and humour, “a confirmed pessimist.” 
Mr. Hueffer concludes his book with an elaborate essay upon 
the technical features of Provengal poetry, especially important 
for its novel and valuable ‘treatment of Dante’s great metrical 
treatise, “De Vulgari Eloquio.” Into this portion of his work 
we have no space to enter, but it is one of exceeding importance 
to the student in metre, who will find here not only much 
thoughtful criticism, but valuable information which it would be 
difficult or impossible to obtain elsewhere, except with the labour 
of individual research. It may be that some will ask, ‘“ What is 
the use of thus reviving this Provengal literature?” may urge, 
not without justice, that since the limitations of life are so great 
it were as well, as a rule, to let sleeping poets lie asleep, to 
content ourselves with a few and great, instead of abandoning 
them at every hand’s turn for others, much of whose merit lies 
in the fact that they are buried away out of the reach of ordinary 
men. These objections are fair to adduce. There is too great a 
mania at present for digging up precious stones from the mines 
of out-of-the-way literature, to the abandonment of better things, 
and it is perfectly true that, as a rule, a man would be far better 
reading his Shakspeare or his Géthe than in hunting up every 
fragment of fifteenth-rate Elizabethan poetry that fate has un- 
fortunately suffered to remain in existence, or in poring over 
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the works of th» Corporation of the Twelve Wise Masters, whose 
stumpfe-reime and klingende-reime and rosemary-weise and 
flowery-paradise weise and yellow-weise and blue-weise and frog- 
weise and looking-glass-weise so much amused Paul Fleming in 
“Hyperion.” But the Provengal poets and the Provengal litera- 
ture are not to be so dealt with. 

Apart from the great historical value and the great philo- 
logical importance of the literature, apart from the fact that we 
owe much in Italian and other literatures to its inspiration, the 
poetry that won the enthusiastic praises of Dante and Petrarch, 
is well worth studying for its own sake. The student in Pro- 
vengal may probably weary a little of its eternal sameness, but 
he cannot fail to be delighted with its sweet beauty, full of the 
amorous languor of the south. The poetry is such as could only 
be written in a land of blue sky and bluer wave, where Nature 
itself would compel song by its fervent sunshine and splendour 
of flowers. We should ourselves advise any one anxious to begin 
the study of Provencal to adventure first upon the modern 
tongue, to go through a course of Mistral, of Aubanel, and of 
Jasmin, before attempting the.songs of Rudel or Richard de 
Barbesieux, just as we should conceive it better to master Italian 
before Latin, and Romaic before ancient Greek, or the English of 
Byron before the English of Chaucer and Piers Plowman. He 
will then be better prepared to encounter the mysteries of Pro- 
vengal grammar, mysteries perhaps scarcely so formidable as 
Mr. Hueffer would have us to believe, that is, for those whose 
aim is not to become critical scholars, but to make out the 
meaning of that literature whose strange appearance and still 
stranger disappearance may perbaps be best accounted for by 
describing it as the Indian summer of Latin literature. 

In concluding this summary of Mr. Hueffer’s book, we must 
again express it as our opinion that he has made a most valuable 
contribution to critical literature. The information is so varied 
and so complete, the criticism so sound, incisive, and—which is a 
relief just at present—so healthy, that the book must assume an 
important position as an authority until Mr. Hueffer supersedes 
it by a better. “The Troubadours” is not complete, we cannot 
regard it as anything more than the introductory sketch of what 
Mr. Hueffer can and will do some day; but it is an admirable 
beginning, and practically the only book of the kind in existence. 
Altogether “The Troubadours” deserves very high praise for 
introducing into this country a knowledge of Provengal poets and 
poetry, which may possibly establish here a school of Provengal 
criticism, worthy to hold its own with those of France and 
Germany, as wel! as Mr. Hueffer’s book does with the labours of 
Raynouard and Diez. 
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Art. V.—Lorp MELBouRNE. 


Memoirs of the Right Honourable William second Viscount 
Melbourne. By W.M. Torrens, M.P. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan. 


T is a common saying that as “bad wine makes good vinegar, 
so bad books make good reviews.” If this be so, this review 
of these memoirs ought to be one of unusual excellence. More 
diffuse and wordy even than the author’s former works, these 
volumes have also another fault. ‘lhrough them there runs a 
vein of senile garrulity, which often hides from the reader the 
person whose life they profess to narrate. For instance, we have 
many particulars respecting the conflicting claims of Mr. Spring 
Rice and Mr. Abercromby to the Speakership; in themselves 
these facts are not uninteresting, but what we complain of is 
that these details are out of place in a biography of Lord 
Melbourne. The transaction certainly occurred during Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration, and as Premier he must have had 
some, if not the chief, part in determining which of the com- 
petitors should be put forward as the Ministerial candidate for 
the Speaker's chair, but the miuute particulars here given belong 
to a memoir of one of the rival candidates. We might point out 
other instances of this defect, but we refrain from so doing, and 
will endeavour to give a sketch of the Minister the story of 
whose life and career is told in these memoirs. 

It has been the fortune, and on the whole we think the good 
fortune, of the Liberal party—from the period of their advent to 
office in 1830 down to 1868—to be led by men aristocratic by 
birth and in feeling, and induced only to support popular measures 
by their reading, their reflection, and their judgment. This is 
true of Lords Grey, Melbourne, Russell, and Palmerston. The 
families of Lords Melbourne and Palmerston did not belong to 
the great Whig connexion. The first Lord Melbourne was a 
supporter of Lord North; Lord Palmerston was for years a 
member of a strict Tory Administration ; and Lord Melbourne 
for a short time held office in that of Mr. Canning, who, if not a 
Tory, was certainly not a Whig, and in that of the Duke of 
Wellington, who intended to be Tory in his policy, but ended by 
wrecking his party and giving the Whigs their first long lease of 
power. In these observations on the official positions held at 
different times in Ministries of opposite principles by Lords 
Melbourne and Palmerston we do not intend to insinuate any 
censure or sarcasm on either of those Ministers. Un the con- 
trary, we agree with Lord Beacousfield that— 
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“there is no stain upon the character or honour of public men, or 
inconvenience to the public service, in statesmen, however they may 
have at one time differed, if they feel themselves justified in doing so, 
acting together in public life. All that the country require of public 
men when they do so act together, is that they should idem sentire de 
republica, that upon all great questions they should entertain the same 
views; that in subjects of policy, whether foreign or domestic, they 
should be animated by the same convictions and the same sympathies.”* 


It was said of Lord Palmerston that he passed through many 
changes, “from a youth of comparative obscurity to a serene and 
bright old age.”+ The first part of this description is equally 
true of Lord Melbourne, but here the resemblance between the 
two connexions and colleaguesends. Lord Palmerston was singu- 
larly happy in his private life and home; Lord Melbourne’s 
private life was embittered and his home blasted by alienation 
and disappointment. Lord Palmerston died in harness, full of 
years and honours, and surrounded by friends and relatives; 
Lord Melbourne in his last years was neglected, cheerless, lonely, 
and desolate. 

The forefathers of Lord Melbourne were successful lawyers, 
who amassed considerable sums of money; and one of them, by 
the marriage with the female heiress of the Cokes of Melbourne 
Hall, in the county of Derby, became owner of the old hall from 
which the title is taken, and of a considerable estate. Matthew 
Lamb, Lord Melbourne’s grandfather, was Counsel to the Board of 
Trade and a Member of Parliament, and had sufficient influence 
to procure a baronetcy for himself and descendants. He added 
Brocket Hall, in Herts, and several adjacent farms to the family 
estate, and at his death left to his son and successor, Sir Peniston 
Lamb, realty and personalty estimated to be worth half a million 
sterling. A brother of Sir Matthew’s was for many years Dean, 
and afterwards Bishop, of Peterborough ; and at his death, which 
followed that of his brother within a year, Sir Peniston was 
further enriched by succeeding to the very considerable savings of 
his uncle. He sat in the Honse of Commons for several years. In 
politics he was a supporter of Lord North, but he never attained, 
indeed he never sought, and was incapable of obtaining, distine- 
tion in the House. Utterly undistinguished in himself, the 
‘accidents of rank and wealth gave him a position in society. 
He married, in 1770, Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke of Halnaby, Yorkshire, and within a year was raised 
to the Irish peerage by the title of Lord Melbourne of Kilmore, 





* Speech in the House of Commons, January 30, 1855. 
{ Dean Stauley on Lord Palmerston: “Oratorical Year Book,” 1865, 


p. 325. 
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in the county of Cavan. His persistent support of Lord North, ° 
not only by his votes in the House, but also by the exercise at 
elections of the influence he possessed as a great landowner in 
the counties of Ierby and Herts, speedily procured his elevation 

to the rank of Viscount. After the break-up of Lord North’s 

Government, Lord Melbourne seems gradually to have drifted 
into the Whig party. 

William Lamb (the subject of these Memoirs) was the second 
son of the first Viscount Melbourne. He was born in London on - 
the 15th of March, 1779. ; ; 

His mother was beautiful, ambitious, and popular. Melbourne 
House* was one of the most attractive houses in London. There 
were to be found “whatever was fascinating and fair in the 
Whig salons of the day.”"t There came constantly Francis, 
Duke of Bedford, Charles Fox, then in “the ripening promise of 
popularity and power,” and to ‘whom, in the memorabie contest 
for Westminster, in 1784,t Lady Melbourne gave a support, if less 
prominent, not less enthusiastic than that given him by Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Mrs. Crewe. There also came . 
Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Selwyn, and Hare; and no visitor was 
more welcome, nor sooner learnt to make himself at home, than 
George, Prince of Wales. On the formation of the Prince’s 
household, Lord Melbourne received the appointment of Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber. The childhood of William Lamb 
was mostly spent at Brocket. In 1790 he went to Eton, where, 
amongst others, he had for his schvolfellows the late Archbishop 
Sumner, Beau Brummell, Henry Hallam, and Assheton Smith, 
as renowned in his career as a master of fox-hounds as was the 
Archbishop or the Historian in theirs. Of William Lamb’s school- 
life his biographer tells us nothing. In October, 1796, he went 
to Cambridge as a Fellow Commoner of Trinity. 

“Tt was not with him,” writes Mr. Torrens, “during the next three 
years the ordinary course of pleasure and nothing more. Though he 
would not learn by rote, to read long and hard he was not ashamed. 
Already it would seem as though he had beaconings|| of ambition. Not 
a bad classic when he quitted Eton, he acquired during his stay at 
Trinity a fairly extended acquaintance with the ancient poets and 
historians, whose works were then among the books of the under- 
graduate*course. But his studies were seldom bounded by the limits 
defined in iecture notice; for he was not reading for class, but to 
satisfy his own curiosity and love of information. From mathematics 





* Tt was in Piccadilly, aud either is or stood on the site of ‘The Albany.” 

+ Memoirs of the Right Honourable William, second Viscount Melbourne, 
vol. i. p. 24. 

¢ The election which led to Fox’s ever-memorable speech on the West- 
minster Scrutiny. 

|| Sic in original, but is not beckonings intended. 
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-he turned away with distaste and aversion somewhat similar to that 
which Macaulay has confessed. In preference he gave himself to 
ethical speculation, in which throughout his life he never ceased to 
take peculiar interest. 

“The law was assigned to him as a profession, and political life was 
pointed to by his mother as within his reach not remotely after a 
period of probation at the Bar.”’* 


He was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn on 21st July, 

1797. 

-In 1799 Lamb quitted Cambridge. At that time it was not 
unusual for young Englishmen to attend the open classes of 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence at one of the Scottish Universities. 
Lord Palmerston was the pupil of Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh. 
Lamb went to Glasgow University, and became the resident 
pupil of Professor Millar, the Professor being chosen as his tutor 
through the reputation he had gained by his “ Historical View of 
the English Government.” It was dedicated to Fox, and was 
described by him as “ written on the best and surest principles ” 
At Giasgow Lamb spent about two years, and attended his tutor’s 
‘lectures on Law and History, and those of Professor Mylne on 
Metaphysics. “In the college debating club he took a constant 
and brilliant part, being distinguished for aptitude of historic 
illustration, and for caustic humour in reply.”+ As is usually 
the case when the brilliant speaker of the debating club was 
transferred to the floor of the House of Commons, he failed 
(as we shall see) to gain in the House the distinction he had won 
in the club. 

Some characteristics of him at the time he left the University 
are thus described by Mr. Torrens :— 


“ An air of carelessness of what he wore, and how he looked and 
what he said, was his earliest affectation, and it stuck by him to the 
last; for nobody ever happened to have coats that fitted better, books 
more full of ideas or worthier of being remembered ; and in conver- 
sation, words more nicely chosen and heavily spotted with meaning. 
But from the outset some vague and unaccountable wish to be thought 
indolent and idle appears to have had a witchery for him, which in the 
midst of the highest responsibilities he never entirely shook off.” t 


In Michaelmas Term, 1804, were called to the Bar, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, two men of the most opposite characters and habits, 
and of whom no one would at that time have ventured to foretell 
that they would attain, the one the highest political office, the 
other the highest judicial offices in the country—the one was 
William Lamb, the other Charles Christopher Pepys, afterwards 
the first Earl Cottenham. For thirty years the cour-e of their 
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lives ran in separate grooves, “wide as the poles asunder ;” but 
at the end of that time it fell to the lot of Lord Melbourne, as 
Prime Minister, to introduce his contemporary at Lincoln’s Inn into 
the service of the Crown, first as Solicitor-General, then succes- 
sively as Master of the Rolls and Lord Chancellor, in which offices 
he proved himself to be one of the most consummate judges that 
ever sat in judgment, and was looked on by the Premier as one 
of his most judicious and trustworthy colleagues.* Lamb took 
chambers in the Temple, and is described in the Law List of that 
time “as of the Northern Circuit, Special Pleader.” Mr. Torrens 
seems to doubt if Lamb ever seriously intended to practise at the 
Bar, yet he says he lost no time after his call in joining the Bar 
at the Lancashire Sessions, where, “at the instance of Scarlett, 
who was much taken with him, a solicitor at Salford sent him a 
guinea brief. Long afterwards he used to say that the moment 
of greatest pleasure he remembered in his life was that in which 
he saw his name inscribed above the unexpected retainer. He 
had, fortunately, little to do in the case; but he got through it 
without any mistake.” 

Two events, which for weal or woe were to change and effect 
the whole of Lamb’s future life, were now at hand. Peniston 
Lamb, his eldest brother and heir to the family honours and 
estates, was suddenly seized with illness of a mysterious nature, 
and such as baffled all the skill of his physicians, from which he 
died on the 24th January, 1805, William Lamb, then in his 
twenty-sixth year, of course taking his place in the line of suc- 
cession. He at once and for ever abandoned the law and 
determined to enter political and parliamentary life. He was 
returned for the borough of Leominster, and by the introduction 
of Mr. Fox became a member of Brooks’s, then as now the 
head-quarters of the Whigs. 

The other event which coloured and affected his future was 
his marriage. All the circumstances connecte1 with it seemed 
to foretell for the young couple a happy married life, but “ Dés 
aliter visum” their marriage proved to be melancholy and 
disastrous to them both. The lady was the only daughter of 
the third Earl of Bessborough by his first wife, Henrietta, sister 
of the Duchess of Devonshire :— 

“ Brought up,” writes Mr. Torrens, “chiefly by her grandmother, 


Lady Spencer, she possessed many attainments then unusual in one 
so young (she was in her nineteenth year), and a peculiar charm of 





* Vide the sketch of Lord Cottenham in Sir Dennis Le Marchant’s “ Life 
of Earl Spencer,” pp. 58—68, and the notes thereon in our review of that 
book, Westminster Review, New Series, No. 6, Ociober, 1876. 
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manner that more than compensated for the want, in some degree, of 
other attractions. In person she was slight and graceful, but of some- 
what less than the ordinary height; her features, small and regular, 
were not set off by any beauty of complexion; only her dark eyes, 
which contrasted strongly with her golden hair, vindicated her claim 
‘to be reckoned among the distinguished and prepossessing.”* 


Against these attractions must be set the undoubted facts that 
her temper was eccentric and that she had been brought up in 
profound ignorance. In one of her letters to Lady Morgan, 
quoted by Mr. Torrens, she says of herself— 


“At ten years old I could not write. . . . I wrote not, spelt not, 
but I made verses which they all thought beautiful. For myself, I 
preferred washing a dog, or polishing a piece of Derbyshire spar, or 
breaking in a horse if they would let me. . . . All my childhood I 
was a troubie, not a pleasure; and my temper was so wayward, that 
Lady Spencer got Dr. Warren to examine me. [Ile said I was neither 
to learn anything or see any one, for fear the violent passions and 
strong whims found in me should lead to madness, of which, however, 
he said there were as yet no symptoms. . .. The severity of my 
governess and the over-indulgence of my parents spoiled my temper, 
and the end was that until I was fifteen 1 learned nothing.” 


If the young lady’s education began late it advanced to an 
extent still more uncommon in those days than in these. She 
had a great facility in learning languages; a knowledge of 
French and Italian was not even then common amongst 
highly educated women, but in addition to them Lady Caroline 
mastered the Greek and Latin languages, and not only could 
enjoy a classic play, but was not afraid to undertake the recital 
of an ode of Sappho; music and painting were also amongst her 
acquirements. “She dressed as she painted and played, pic- 
turesquely ; prematurely indifferent to opinion, and never exactly 
in accordance with the mode; her sparkling talk held in solution 
an abundance of oddity, quaintness, and humour, if not wit.” 
Mr. Lamb found her irresistibly fascinating, and an intimate 
friendship sprang up between them, to which the lady's family 
paid no heed, thinking of course her marriage to a second son 
with only an allowance and a profession was one of the impos- 
sibilities. The change in William Lamb’s position and prospects 
wrought by his brother's death made that possible which was 
before impossible, and the couple were married on the 21st June, 
1805. 

Lamb’s first session in Parliament was that memorable one at 
the opening of which Pitt died, on the twenty fifth anniversary 
of taking his seat for Appleby. The Whigs then enjoyed that 
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brief possession of place and power at the end of which they 
were driven into the wilderness of opposition, there to abide 
for four-and-twenty years. The death of Fox in the course of 
the Session “shook the ministry of all the talents” to its base. 
Fax had been the Gamaliel at whose feet Lamb had sat, and he 
regarded him with “sentiments of party loyalty which he could 
never feel for any other man.” 

At the opening of his second session Lamb made his début as 
a speaker. His youth, his position, and his connexion pointed 
him out as a fit mover of the address in reply to the speech from 
the Throne. There is no record of what impression his first 
appearance made on the House. His second appearance in 
debate was on a more important occasion. George III. in the 
exercise of that kingcraft which he began early and practised 
late, not only exacted from the surviving colleagues of Fox the 
withdrawal of the Catholic Officers’ Bill, but sought further to 
exact from them a pledge that under no circumstances should he 
be again disturbed by such a proposition. Lords Granville and 
Howick thought their yielding to the King’s first exaction was a 
sufficient submission to the crazy prejudices, and on his pressing 
his further demand they and their colleagues resigned. Mr. 
Spencer Perceval formed a ministry on the “No Surrender to 
Catholics” principle. On its meeting Parliament it was encoun- 
tered by Mr. Brand who moved this resolution: “That it is 
contrary to the first duties of the confidential servants of the 
Crown to restrain themselves by any pledge, expressed or implied, 
from offering to the King any advice which the course of cir- 
cumstances may render necessary for the welfare of any part of 
his Majesty’s extensive empire.’ This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Lamb; the fragment of his speech which appears in 
Hansard is described by Mr. Torrens as “like a paragraph or 
two in a letter from Veragw to the editor of the Zimes when 
everybody is out of town.” 

In the debate which followed, the Whig leaders took part, but 
Hansard does not record that they referred to the speech of the 
young member of their party, nor were his arguments noticed by 
the Tory speakers ; we may, therefore, fairly conclude with Mr. 
Torrens that Lamb, on this occasion, failed to make a favourable 
impression on the House. 

The year which witnessed Lamb’s prentice efforts at the most 
difficult of arts, parliameutary speaking, saw also the birth of his 
first and only child. A son was born to him on the 11th of 
August, 1807. The Prince of Wales, still friendly at Melbourne 
House, and not yet having broken with the Whigs, was one of 
the godfathers of Lamb’s son and heir, who received at his bap- 
tism the names of his Royal Sponsor, George Augustus Frederick. 
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Of this child it might have been said :— 
“Fortune came smiling to his youth and woo’d it.” 


But, alas! the quotation cannot be continued. It cannot be said 
of him :— 
“‘ And purpled greatness met his ripened years.” 


A few months after his birth—the day after that on which, as 
Miss Berry records in her journal, his mother, with natural pride, 
had shown him to her—he was seized with fits, his life was 
despaired of ; he recovered, but his life was prolonged at the cost 
of its being to him a burden and to his father a misery. 

Lamb’s want of success in parliament led to his attendance 
becoming desultory and his presence at divisions rare—though 
he was ready to attend the Whipper in’s summons to a party vote. 
Fashionable society engrossed his time. The session 1809 first 
drew Lamb into joint action with one afterwards to be his colleague, 
Lord Althorp. They acted together in the proceedings which arose 
as to scandals about the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. The 
love of justice and fearless independence which distinguished 
these two statesmen throughout tlieir careers were thus early exhi- 
bited, and in Lamb’s case it was the more remarkable, as he and 
his wife belonged to the Carlton House set, the whole influence 
of which, as well as that of the Court, was brought to bear in 
favour of the duke. He also supported with Althorp a motion 
equally unpalatable in the same quarters, Lord Folkestone’s motion 
for a committee of general inquiry into the existence of any 
corrupt practices in the disposal of offices in any department of 
the State. We find no trace of any speech or vote of Lamb’s in 
the sessions of 1808-9, but in that of 1810 we find him not only 
voting but speaking for a motion for the abolition of sinecures, 
supporting Romilly in his attempts to modify the severity of 
our criminal law, and Mr. Brand’s motion for an inquiry 
into the state of our national representation with a view to its 
reform. At the end of this year the mental disease to which 
George III. had been subject from the earliest years of his reign 
returned, and he became hopelessly and permanently insane. It 
was, therefore, necessary for Parliament to make provision for the 
exercise of the Royal authority. Lord Eldon was Chancellor, 
and had boundless influence in the Cabinet, and he recommended 
that the plan of a Regency which he, as Attorney-General, had 
devised in 1788, should again b proposed to Parliament. The 
Ministry, therefore, proposed to the Houses to declare their right 
and duty to supply the defect in the personal exercise of the 
Sovereign authority, and to nominate the Prince of Wales as 
Regent ; but they also proposed resolutions limiting the Regent’s 
power of creating peerages and of conferring offices for life. The 
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Whigs, acting from motives of that kind of gratitude which has 
been defined “ as a lively sense of favours to come,” contended, as 
they had done in 1788, that the Prince, during his Regency, should 
be unrestrained in the exercise of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
Some of them went further. “Sir Francis Burdett and Lord 
William Russell were for acknowledging the heir apparent as in- 
vested de jure with supreme executive power without any abstract 
declaration by Parliament implying their right to give or to with- 
hold.” This afforded Lamb an occasion for first winning the 
attention of the House; he replied, with much animation, “ That 
such doctrine comported not with sound constitutional principle 
or usage,” and was highly complimented by Mr. Stephen and 
others on the excellence of his argument.”* 

He had now attained a position in the House which made his 
party think it safe to entrust him with the moving an amend- 
iment on the principal resolution limiting the powers of the 
Regent. The most striking point in his speech referred to the 
precedent of 1788, as to which he said :— 


“With respect to precedents of 1788, upon which so much had 
been said, and to which so much authority had been ascribed, he must 
say, that having never been carried into effect, it wanted the great 
sanction of all authority, it wanted the sanction which every precedent 
should have, that of experience. It was in reality no precedent.” f 


On this occasion he enjoyed the privilege “laudari a viro 
laudato,” for Canning complimented him on the moderation of 
tone and the fitness of the topics he had relied on; he failed, 
however, to carry with him the majority of the House, and the 
amendment was defeated by twenty-four votes. 

After the schism which arose among the Whigs in 1809, Lamb 
inclined to the more aristocratic section of the party, but the time 
was coming when for a season the place which had known him 
was to know him no more. 

On the murder of Mr. Perceval, and the formation of what Lord 
Beaconsfield calls “the Cabinet of Mediocrities,” a dissolution of 
Parliament followed. A “No Popery” panic spread throughout 
the country and governed the elections, amongst its victims was 
William Lamb. ‘Dissatisfied with his own success in Parliament, 


and despairing of the position of the Whigs, Lamb made no effort 
to return to Parliament, and remaived out of the House of 
Commons for the next four years. He devoted himself to 
literature. 

“The habit of reading gradually gained upon him, until books became 
he companions of half his life, he took the same pleasure in them 
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that he did in the society of wise and witty people. He communed 
with philosophers, theologians, scholars, poets, jurists, novelists, 
satirists, all in turn; and sometimes mutely, sometimes audibly, 
combated their notions or damned their spite. The result of reading 
so varied, preserved as it was in a memory so retentive, showed itself 
notably in conversation, where, by the suffrage of all who knew him, 
he was truly delightful. The quaintness and originality of his manner, 
fitful, abrupt, full of irony, and at times of tenderness almost feminine, 
gave to his talk a charm specific and peculiar, unlike that of other 
men with whom he lived. Inevitably it was a continued irritant to 
the pedantic and impatient, the frigid and fanatical.”* 


Dr. Newman speaks of himself in words which may well be 
applied to Lamb :— 

“T was not unwilling to draw an opponent on step by step to the 
brink of some intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to get back as 
he could. I was not unwilling te play with a man who asked me 
impertinent questions. I was reckless of the gossip which was 
circulated about me; and when I might easily have set it right, did 
not deign to do so, Also I used irony in conversation, when matter- 
of-fact men would not see what I meant. This kind of behaviour was 
a sort of habit with me.”f 


The indulgence in this habit led those men who did not 
know Dr. Newman to suspect him of a want of cundour and 
truthfulness, and so in the case of Lord Melbourne. Now he 
was accused of levity; now ef cynicism—one blockhead was 
convinced that he was a mere trifler who had no opinions, an- 
other was persuaded that he was a high-born sybarite who 
“ disguised hard and heartless views for the selfish sake of pass- 
ing popularity. Both were utterly mistaken ; from first to last it 
may be said of him, with truth, that he was a better man 
than he affected to be.”t The fault in his character was the utter 
absence of intellectual earnestness, of which the well-known 
saying attributed to him is an illustration. “I wish,” he said, 
“T was as cock-sure of any one thing as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.” He had no exclusive faith in religion, politics, or 
love. He was fond of playing with the edgetools of argument. 
He delighted in the theological writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and spent no little time in the study of 
patristic divinity. On one occasion his medical attendant asked 
him for a living for a relation who had recently edited a treatise 
of one of the Fathers. Lord Melbourne at once identified the 
ag recommended with the editor of the work in question.§ 

ut all this study produced no firm or definite conviction. 
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“He could argue eloquently, lucidly, wittily, for Anglicanism, 
as against the Curia, the Kirk, and the Tabernacle, but 
nobody could convince him that there was not a great deal 
of good in all these, and that kindly, honourable, and learned 
men might not honestly consider their pretensions superior.”* 
The terms in which Walpole’s latest Biographer described 
him, are quite as applicable to Lord Melbourne. “A 
man whose life reflected a genial paganism, who regarded all 
creeds with tue impartiality of indifference, and who looked upon 
religion as a local accident, and as the result of hereditary in- 
fluences.” + 

Lord Houghton in his valuable sketch of Lord Melbourne,t 

remarks :— 
“that in the case of Christianity it seemed to him that the early 
writers of the Church must have stimulated, and in many cases 
generated, certain doctrines, and he was happy in a sufficient retention 
of the original languages as the means of consulting and analysing its 
most valuable documents ;” and further, “ his inclination to theological 
study coloured all his nominations with a distinct personal intention. 
I suppose he is the only Prime Minister who not only read, but 
severely judged and criticised the writings of every divine he thought 
of promoting.” 

But in his ecclesiastical appointments his want of earnestness 
plainly appeared. 

His choice of Dr. Hampton for the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford was governed solely by his belief that he 
“was the best metaphysical head among the divines,” he despised 
the senseless cry raised against the appointment ; he used to say, 
“T always had much sympathy with Saul, and think he was a 
very fine fellow; he was bullied by the prophets just as I have 
been by the bishops, who would, if they could, have tied me to 
the horns of the altar and slain me incontinently.” But the cry, 
however senseless, had its effect on him, and he gained by it 
an experience which he thus narrated :—“ The Whigs have always 
neglected two great powers in their estimate of public opinion, 
the Church of England and the Pope.” Accordingly, when urged 
by Lord Jobn Russell to appoint Arnold to a bishopric, though 
he had read his sermons and admired them, and held like views 
to his as to the property of the Irish Establishment, he yet 
thought his management of Rugby was crotchety, and disliked 
his recommending the use of the crucifix, and, therefore would 
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not make the appointment, saying: “ What have Tory church- 
men ever done for me that I should make them a present of such 
a handle against my Government’* When pressed by 
Lord Lansdowne to appoint Thirlwall to the vacant See of 
Norwich, he referred to two bishops the question of the 
orthodoxy of Thirlwall’s work on the third Gospel, which was 
thought to show a neological tendency. The two bishops after 
the fashion of their kind took “ mistiness for wisdom” and sought 
refuge in “the channel of no meaning between the Scylla of 
Aye and the Charybdis of Noe.”+ The stronger-minded of the 
two thought unfavourably of the degree of confidence in Thirl- 
wall’s orthodoxy which was entertained by the mass of the clergy, 
and Lord Melbourne concurred in his opinion, saying : ‘‘ I fear it 
is the judgment which would be pronounced by the impartial and 
informed. A louder outcry would of course be raised by others.” 
Thirlwall was therefore for the time passed over. 

When the See of St. David’s became vacant two or three years 
later, Thirlwall’s friends renewed their solicitations on his behalf. 
The Premier was careful not to repeat the error of want of caution 
into which he fell in Dr. Hampden’s case, he sent Thirlwall’s work 
to the Primate, and asked him “to tell him candidly what he 
thought of it.” Archbishop Howley said he did not concur in 
all Thirlwall’s opinions, but that there was nothing heterodox in 
the book. Thirlwall was, therefore, offered the See. On calling 
on the Premier to signify his acceptance the Minister impressed 
on him that he did not intend, if he knewit, to make a heterodox 
bishop. “I don’t like heterodox bishops,” he said, “ As men they 
may be very good anywhere else, but I think they have no 
business on the bench.’’t 

The want of intellectual earnestness which Mr. Torrens attri- 
butes to Lamb—which we should rather call cynicism and 
scepticism—was, if not created, aggravated, by the disappointment 
which his wife’s eccentric, if not insane, conduct caused him. 

In the earlier years of their married life “she was often 
coquetting, sometimes quarrelling (she hardly knew about what), 
with her husband.” Later on, in a dark and evil hour for her own 
happiness and her husband’s, Lady Caroline was introduced by 
Rogers to Byron. Her first impression of him was equally 
accurate and unfavourable: “‘mad—bad—and dangerous to know,” 
was the judgment on him recorded in her Journal. Byron became 
a frequenter of Melbourne House, and the intimate friend of Lady 
Caroline. It will be remembered that the lady who unfortu- 
nately for herself became his wife was of the family of Lady 
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Melbourne, by whose advice and with whose approval the 
marriage took place, “in spite (we are told), of many petulant 
warnings of evil to come from Lady Caroline.” With true pro- 
phetic foresight she said, “Her cousin might be learned, and 
pious, and philosophical, but she was quite unsuited for a soul 
that was all sensibility and romance. It would never do, she 
was quite sure of that. A woman who went to church punctually, 
understood statistics, and had a bad figure; how could Conrad 
find any real community of sentiment with such a being.” 
Unfortunately the prophetess did not confine herself to words. 
Her acts, whether intentionally or not, had a tendency to bring 
about a fulfilment of her prophecies, and to affect for evil the 
lives of Lady Byron, and of Lamb. On her faults and follies 
which were, to say at least, shared to the full by Byron—there is 
here no need to dwell. Lamb’s family insisted on a separation 
hetween him and his wife, the deed for effecting it was prepared, 
but he, with the silent approval of Lady Melbourne, relented, 
and when the lawyers came to obtain the execution of the in- 
strument, they found Lady Caroline seated beside him, “feeding 
him with tiny scraps of transparent bread and butter.” The 
separation was averted, but it is not too much to say that hence- 
forward Lamb had no happiness with his wife, and from that 
time to her death a very great part, if not the greater part of 
his life was passed in a state of actual, if not formal, separation 
from her. He seems, however, to have never ceased to love 
her. From the mortifications and disappointments of his home, 
Lamb determined to seek a refuge in public life; and early 
in 1816 he re-entered parliament, first for the Irish borough of 
Portarlington, but afterwards for the city of Peterborough. 
The Session of 1817 opened amidst clouds and darkness. 
Wheat was 103s. the quarter, and the greatest distress prevailed 
throughout the country. Parliament met on the 28th January, 
and Ponsonby, the Whig leader, moved an amendment expressive 
of regret at the distress everywhere prevailing, and that measures 
of the most rigid economy had not hitherto been pursued. This 
was supported by Lamb in a speech which drew from Canning 
the compliment that the honourable gentleman never spoke 
without making a deep impression by his eloquence and ability. 
He was chosen one of the Select Committee appointed in the 
motion of the Government to consider certain secret evidence 
which, as the Ministers alleged, proved the existence of seditious 
combinations to an extent dangerous to the safety of the 
realm. The evidence convinced Lamb that the fact was so; 
and in the Session of 1818 he voted with the Government and 
against his friends, in support of the Bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. In the same year Lamb sustained a 
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severe loss by the death of his mother, whose health had 
been long failing. Lady Melbourne had always been watchful 
for his interests and versatile in expedients to promote them. 
She had always been ambitious for her son, and to the last bid 
him look high. To the end of his life Lamb cherished her 
memory with affectionate reverence. He used to say—‘ My 
mother was a remarkable woman, not ouly clever and engaging, 
but the must sagacious woman I ever knew.” “She kept me right 
so long as she lived.” Her death was quickly followed by that of 
Sheridan. Lamb had an unbounded admiration for his genius. 
Sheridan’s son was one of his most intimate friends. Under the 
combined influences of admiration and friendship Lamb deter- 
mined to become Sheridan’s biographer. To fit bim for the task 
of writing the life of one who was both dramatist and orator, 
Lamb devoted himself to a course of reading in old English 
comedy from Beaumont and Fletcher, and of the great orators, 
not only of Greece and Rome, but of England, France, and Ire- 
land. The effect of these studies was shown by his recital, to 
the admiration of the literary frequenters of Holland House, of 
long dialogues from Wycherley, and long speeches from Massinger, 
and in his preference in public speaking, in himself and others, to 
the condensed and laconic over the diversified and wordy. He 
preferred the speeches in Livy, and still more those in Sallust 
and Tacitus, to those of Cicero himself; but the orations in 
Thucydides were to him the model of statesman-like eloquence. 
Fox and Windham were his favourites among English speakers — 
“the latter was to him a sort of idol. Canning he could listen 
to for ever; but the man who he always said was the most irre- 
sistible in argument he had ever heard was Plunket.” He 
actually commenced his work, but his habitual want of earnest- 
ness in any pursuit led him to abandon it to Moore, to whom, 
after writing the introductory part of the “ Life of Sheridan,” as 
we have it now, he handed it, and all the other materials he had 
collected for the purpose. Early in 1420 the demise of the Crown 
on the death of George III. put an end to the existing Parliament. 
At the General Election which followed, Lamb was, without oppo- 
sition, chosen member for his own county of Herts. He looked 
with alarm at the mischievous proceedings against Queen Caro- 
line, which convulsed the country during the remainder of that 
year. George the Fourth had been one of the Melbourne House 
set. Lord Melbourne had been one of the Prince’s household. 
Lamb knew that the King’s life since his marriage had been one 
of uninterrupted conjugal infidelity. He knew also the real 
character of the Queen, and he looked, therefore, with equal con- 
tempt and disgust on the infatuation of the King, in bringing 
before Parliament, to be decided by party votes, a charge 
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certain to be met with recrimination, and on the infatuation 
of a large class of the people which made a heroine of a 
worthless woman, an infatuation only surpassed by that which, 
in our own day, made the Tichborne Claimant into a hero and 
a martyr. 

Lamb was therefore one of Wilberforce’s supporters in his 
most statesman-like, though unfortunately, unsuccessful attempt 
to bring about a compromise of the dispute, and after the with- 
drawal of the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the Queen, he 
supported each of the motions fruitlessly made in favour of the 
re-insertion of her name in the public prayers of the Church. 
These votes were regarded with great disfavour by the former 
intimate of Melbourne House. 

Mr. Torrens retells the story of this disgraceful episode in our 
history at great and needless length. We are glad, however, to 
learn from him that Lamb, who “understood Brougkam well, 
and saw him daily, always acquitted him of blame iv the trans- 
action ; and that, though part of his conduct remained unac- 
counted for, no one ever accused him of misusing his influence 
to draw the unhappy Princess needlessly or harshly into the 
struggle.” 

The presence of Canning in the Ministry, the appointment 
of Lord Wellesley as Lord-Lieutenant, and of Plunket as 
Attorney-General, for Ireland, and his great speech of 1821 in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, disposed Lamb to incline 
towards the more moderate Whigs, the Whigistue mitiores of 
Sydney Smith rather than to Althorp, Lambton, and Lord Jolin 
Russell, and the more advanced members of the party. The 
moderates among the Whigs were disposed with Canning to 
deprecate making Reform a party question until Catholic 
Emancipation was carried. Lamb’s confidence in Wellesley and 
Plunket led him in that same session to support the coercive 
policy of the Government towards Ireland. With the close of 
that session it was supposed also would close the brilliant Parlia- 
mentary career of Canning, who had been chosen by the East 
India Company Governor-General of India. Parliament was 

rorogued, and Canning had already gone to Liverpool to take 
eave of his constituents when the political world was startled by 
the news of the suicide of Lord Londonderry, the Foreign Secre- 
tary and leader of the House of Commons. Despite the uncon- 
cealed opposition, not only of Lord Eldon and the old Tory 
clique, but of George 1V. himself, Canning became, with 
the sincere approval of moderate men of all parties, London- 
derry’s successor both at the Foreign Office and in the leader- 
ship, This event greatly influenced the subsequent career of 
Lumb; slowly but steadily he became more and more a sup- 
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porter of the Government. His leaning towards them was 
increased by the introduction into the Cabinet, at the close of 
the session of 1823, of the earliest Free-trade Minister, Huskisson. 
A minor office was offered to him, but, after consulting his | 
friends, he declined it. The Catholic question, like another 
Aaron’s rod, now swallowed up ail others. In 1825 Lamb, 
in thorough consistency with his previous votes against what 
he thought unconstitutional methods of agitation, supported 
the Bill to suppress the Catholic Association. With the more 
Liberal section of the Ministry he formed one of the majority of 
twenty-one which carried Sir Francis Burdett’s Catholic Relief 
Bill; but his Conservative tendencies were shown by his zealous 
support of what, in the Parliamentary language of the day, were 
called the “ Wings.” We presume, because they were intended 
to carry the Relief Bill over the Bar of the House of Lords—viz., 
Bills for the abolition of the forty shillings’ freehold in Ireland, 
and the endowment of the Romanist clergy—his vote for the 
Relief Bill alienated the clergy and squirearchy of Hertford- 
shire; feeling sure of defeat there, he sought refuge in the 
borough of Hertford. He was assailed with the cry of having 
deserted the Whigs. The attacks on his political consistency 
moved him little, but when party spite brought into the contest 
the troubles of his private life his proud and sensitive spirit was 
deeply troubled, and he gave up the contest. Of the Parliament 
elected in 1826 he was not a member. 

Early in the session of 1827 the “Arch Mediocrity” died. 
Catholic Emancipation ayain brought forward, was only defeated 
by a majority of four. It was plain that the last days of the old 
system of exclusion and intolerance drew nigh. After a long 
period of vain endeavour to deprive Canning of the Premiership, 
which, consensu omnium, was his by right, George IV. com- 
manded him to form a Ministry. The old Tory section of 
the Liverpool Cabinet—i.e., Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Mr. Peel—refused to serve under him. On the 
other hand, the more austere Whigs, headed by Lords Grey 
and Althorp, refused to support a Canning Administration, as 
compromising their honour. The more moderate section of 
the Whigs, instigated by Brougham, to whom the opportunity 
afforded a fine field for the exercise of his talents for inter- 
ference and intrigue, were in favour of a coalition. Lamb 
was zealous in support of coalition, but his want of a seat 
deprived his counsels of the weight which they would otherwise 
have had. Canning, however, was naturally not unmindful of 
the claims nor indifferent to the influence of a connexion of the 
four great Whig houses—Cavendish, Spencer, Ponsonby, and 
Howard—and Lamb was selected for the seat at Newport, made 
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vacant by Canning’s becoming First Lord of the Treasury. A 
seat obtained, office inevitably and immediately followed; the 
Premier proposed him to the King as Secretary for Ireland. 
George IV., influenced by his early associations with Mel- 
bourne House, cordially assented. “William Lamb—William 
Lamb,” he exclaimed ; “put him anywhere you like!’ Lamb’s 
acceptance of office rendered necessary his re-election, or, to 
speak more correctly, that he should seek another election. In 
those days a Minister’s re-election generally depended not on the 
will of a popular constituency, but on the will of some borough- 
monger whom disappointment or intrigue might turn against 
the new official. At this time parties were rent asunder, and 
Canning and Lamb changed one nomination-borough for another. 
Canning, who had had enough of the great constituency of Liver- 
pool, exchanged, Newport for Seaford ; while Lamb, in his turn, 
went from Newport to Bletchingley. 

Canning instructed Lamb that his Irish policy was to be a 
transitional one. Mr. Torrens gives us the substance of these 
instructions :— 





“Emancipation was inevitable and even imminent—but until a 
Government of toleration should be consolidated, it were simple 
fatuity to attempt its legislative enactment. The way for it must be 
prepared by administrative changes high and low, so that men’s 
minds might become gradually accustomed to see the friends of 
toleration, and as far as a bigoted code allowed, the victims of ex- 
clusion brought into posts of influence.”* 


The Premier expressed perfect confidence in the new Secretary, 
and they parted to meet no more. Lamb’s official life began in 
the last days of Orange ascendancy. His zealous support of 
Emancipation was known to the governing clique, and he was 
the object of their suspicion and dislike. He soon verified in 
his official experience the truth of the saying, “a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household.” Frank and accessible, probably, 
if not certainly, more than any Irish Secretary ever was before, 
he presented in that respect the strongest contrast to his prede- 
cessors, to the icy reserve of Peel, and to the impenetrable haze 
that ever surrounded Goulburn. 


“The staff of the department viewed his proceedings with surprise 
at first, and afterwards with sorrow. . . . But the secretary went his 
own way, and kept to it. . . . When his disposition became known, 
some very queer people tried how far they could presume on his 
accessibility ; they found it was not very far. When disposed to be 
saucy or disrespectful, he good-humouredly but firmly pulled them up ; 
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never snapping or bullying, but gravely rebuking or merrily laughing 
them out of their damned nonsense.’ 

From the beginning to the end of his Ministerial life his 
official, like his private, conversation was highly seasoned with 
oaths. His immediate official superiors were both intimately 
connected with Ireland. The Home Secretary was Henry, Mar- 
quis of Landsdowne, of Irish descent, an Irish peer, and a great 
Irish landowner. The Under-Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment was Mr. Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle), who as 
a resident landowner, magistrate, and grand juror was inti- 
mately acquainted with the country. The Irish Department 
was probably never better manned than at this time. The 
correspondence between its members, published by Mr. Torrens, 
shows the anxiety of one and all to exercise their power for the 
benefit of Ireland. Lamb, bent on inquiry into things for him- 
self, determined to make the personal acquaintance of some of 
the popular leaders. 

At that time for a Protestant official to have social intercourse 
with a Romanist was such a breach of official decorum that some 
thought it should involve loss of: office. Notwithstanding this, 
Lamb sought and obtained an introduction to Richard Lalor 
Sheil, whom he afterwards brought into office, and in whose 
person he made the letter of the Emancipation Act a living 
power, by introducing him into the Privy Council as one of its 
first Roman Catholic members. His intercourse with Sheil 
produced its effects, which were shown in the policy of the Grey 
and Melbourne administrations, Lamb’s first experience of office 
was short and not untroubled. Place-hunters beyond number 
plagued him. Ecclesiastical patronage was then, as throughout 
his life, a trouble to him. The public offices were filled with the 
dependants and friends of the party of Protestant ascendency, 
and the correspondence of Dublin Castle with the Home Office 
was opened and read for the benefit of the opponents of the 
Government. The Irish Law officers and the permanent Under- 
Secretary, if they did not actively oppose, gave a half-hearted 
support to the remedial measures proposed by their chiefs. 
Canning was gone, and from his successor, Lord Goderich, Lamb 
“could get no exposition of an Irish policy, he had none to 
expound.’ 

The appointment of a Chancellor for Ireland was a source of 
vexation and mortification to Lamb and all concerned. Morally, 
not legully, speaking, the office was of right Plunket’s, but 
George IV.,, like his father before him, fancied he must have a 
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“Protestant chancellor.” Canning, who could have insisted on 
Plunket’s appointment, failed to do so. Lord Goderich had not 
the moral courage to press it. Plunket did not conceal his 
mortification, but unselfishly submitted to be set aside, as in later 
years, he submitted to be sacrificed to the rapacity of Lord 
Campbell. He contented himself with a peerage and the Chief 
Justiceship of the Irish Common Pleas. 

After long delay and many intrigues Sir Anthony Hart, whom 
a few old lawyers may remember as Vice-Chancellor of England, 
was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. :The new Chancellor 
“stipulated expressly that he was to have no politics, general, 
local, or religious ; and that of Papists or Orangemen he was 
to know nothing. When George IV., some months later, asked 
Lamb, why a person was chosen whose name was unknown in 
public life, he replied, ‘Because he is a man witbout either 
religion or politics, and therefore safe for Ireland.’”* We 
believe Sir Anthony made an excellent Chancellor, but as a 
Minister “ignorant of men and things and unsympathetic with 
the views and aspirations of his colleagues in administration, 
he was unimpressive, unhelpful, useless, and at length almost 
dumb.’+ 

The question of primary education was even at that time a 
stumblingblock in the way of successive administrations. Lamb, 
in one of his letters on this subject to Spring Rice makes an 
ingenuous confession. It is no doubt the experience of many 
Trish Secretaries, though probably never before so frankly ex- 
pressed. “I find myself much puzzled and a good deal of labour 
imposed upon me, in consequence of my never having paid the 
least attention to any of the reports or debates upon Irish sub- 
jects.” ; 
. abi at that time yearly voted large sums to the Kil- 
dare-place Society and the Society for Discountenancing Vice. 
Both these societies consisted exclusively of members of the then 
Established Church, and their object was the spread of Protestant 
education among the children of the poor. As the whole eccle- 
siastical property of Ireland was in the hands of the Establish- 
ment, and its members possessed a monopoly of public office and 
employment, Lamb thought these votes unjust, and pressed on 
the Ministers their reduction or abolition. In spite of the passive 
resistance of the permanent officials of the Irish Government, 
Lamb, where he could, broke through the rule of exclusion that 
had hitherto prevailed. It had been assumed if not against yet 
without the authority of law, that Romanists were ineligible to 
act as governors of county asylums. An application was made 
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to Lamb from Limerick that three gentlemen of the Roman 
communion might be appointed commissioners of the lunatic 
asylum of that place, and they were forthwith appointed. This 
taught, or should have taught, the Irish people the truth which 
Lord Macaulay thus expressed: “If we have not in our Statute 
Book all the securities necessary for good government, it is of the 
more importance that the character of the men who administer 
the Government should be an additional security.”* 

While Lamb was bold he was also habitually cautious. 

We know on the authority of the late Earl of Derby that in 
late years when any rami was made in the Cabinet by any 
of his colleagues, Lord Melbourne, as he then was, always, met it 
with the question, “Can’t you let it alone?” He acted in the 
same spirit in Ireland. Great complaints were made of abuses 
in the execution of the office of Sheriff. Throughout Ireland 
the under-officials connected with the Shrievalty were notorious 
not only for partiality but for corruption. Lord Lansdowne was 
anxious for a thorough reform of the whole system. 

“Upon the Sheriff Question,” writes Lamb to Spring Rice, “ it will 
never do for us to attack the Corporation of Dublin according to the 
recommendation of the committee, still less all the other corporations 
in Ireland, we should have that whole interest in England against us.” 

As the Session of 1828 drew near rumours of Lord Goderich 
(the Premier's) resignation prevailed. Spring Rice assured Lamb 
things wou d go on as they were. 

“The King,”’ be wrote, ‘‘has expressed himself with much deter- 
mination, and there does not seem to have been one thought of the 
Tories. Lamb, however,” writes his biographer, “knew better than 
his correspondent with whom they had to deal, and from that time he 
ceased to feel any reliance on the stability of the Government.”} 


On the 15th December Lord Goderich resigned, and by the 
advice of Lord Lyndhurst the Duke of Wellington formed his 
Ministry. One of his first acts was to write to Ireland express- 
ing his hope that Lamb would see his way to continue in office. 
Of Lamb's friends who had joined with him Mr. Canning’s 
administration—his chief, Lord Lansdowne, his most intimate 
colleague, Spring Rice—Lord Carlisle and Sir James Macintosh, 
were not asked by the Duke to continue in office, while his other 
friends, Lords Dudley and Palmerston, with Mr. Tierney, and Mr. 
Grant had been asked to remain and agreed to do so. His 
especial friend and connexion, Huskisson, retained the leadership 
of the Commons. The situation was one of perplexity, and Lamb 
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hesitated, but after a day or two's consideration decided to remain 
in office. George 1V. personally expressed his satisfaction at the 
decision, but Lamb was not swayed by the personal liking or 
flattery of the King. Huskisson in his speech on re-election for 
Liverpool referred to Lamb’s continuance in office in words which 
gave much offence to the Tories. 


“The presence in office,’ he said, “‘of such men as Lord Dudley, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Lamb, is the most satisfactory 
of all guarantees that the general principles of our foreign and com- 
mercial system will remain unchanged, and that Ireland would be 
governed with the strictest impartiality in respect to the Catholic 
question.”* 


The year 1828 was a memorable one both in Lamb's private 
and public life. On the 23rd of January he left Ireland to 
return no more. He reached London to find his wife on her 
deathbed, and a few days after his arrival she ended her eccentric 
and unhappy career. tend was gratified by the testimony to 


his conduct towards her, borne by one of her brothers ; “ William 
Lamb behaved throughout as I always knew he would.” 

During the Session the first successful blow was given in Parlia- 
ment to the pone of an Established Church. The measure— 


the jubilee of which was while these pages were in course of writ- 
ing celebrated by the Nonconformists of the kingdom—the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, was brought forward by the 
venerable and illustrious statesman whom, we rejoice to think, 
lived to receive the renewed thanks and congratulations of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first of his many victories in that great cause. The motion was 
opposed by Huskisson, on the ground that the removal of the dis- 
abilities of the Protestant dissenters would make the sense of 
neha on the part of the Catholics all the more intolerable. 

he Government were defeated. “The obligation of official 
loyalty,” compelled Lamb to vote in the minority, nothing else, 
we feel sure, would have induced him to oppose a measure so 
agreeable to his liberal and tolerant mind. Soon afterwards the 
East Retford episode occurred, followed by thy resignation of 
Huskisson ; Lamb and the other Canningite members of the 
Ministry resigned with him. On the 22nd July following, on 
the death of his father, Lamb passed from the Lower to the 
Upper House. His state of mind, at this period, is thus sketched 
by Mr, Torrens :— 


“For five-and-twenty years Lamb had been a member of the House 
of Commons, a favourite there, seldom refused a hearing; the intimate 
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of its greatest men, and for a season the occupant of a difficult post; 
yet he had not made a speech worth remembering, and the Cubinet, 
the crown of parliamentary strivings, had never been conceded him, 
In full possession of faculties the world called excellent, with health 
and strength unbroken, his time his own, with fortune ample, and a 
name which, though new and hitherto undistinguished, he might yet 
ennoble, public life lay open to him as ever; and with his dislike of 
trouble and exertion, the more tranquil region of the House of Lords 
was not distasteful. . . . He would have given a great deal to have 
had a fervent, even a fantastic faith, in anything worth working for. 
. . » « He envied Stanley as he said, the equal pleasure he took in 
fighting a main of cocks and defending the abuses of the Established 
Church, He coveted Palmerston’s light-heartedness and india-rubber 
temperament, and Lansdowne’s delight in the arts and in the duties of 
hospitality, Althorp’s devotion to his wethers and shorthorns, and 
Holland’s happiness in his great dinners and amusement at my lady’s 
whimsicality, were alike to him marvels of contentedness.”* 


Public opinion, however, destined him for office before even he 
took his seat in the House of Lords. In August, 1828, Mr. 
Greville notes meeting him at Stoke, and adds: “There is a 
report that the Admiralty has been offered to Lord Melbourne. 
I asked him, he said he had never heard of it.”+ 

At the opening of the Session of 1829, Lord Melbourne, as 
we must henceforth call him, took his place among the peers. . . . 
In thorough consistency with his dislike of popular agitation lis 
first speech was in favour of the Bill to repress the Catholic 
Association, which preceded the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act of that year; but while giving his cordial support to the 
Bill he made it clear that his vote for it was given “on the un- 
derstanding and expectation that it would be followed by a 
measure which shall have for its object the relief of all classes of 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 

In the intrigues and struggles which preceded and accompanied 
the passing of that measure, Lo:d Melbourne seems to have taken 
no part. With regard to the result of Emancipation, Mr. Torrens, 
on the authority of Archbishop Whately, as quoted by Mr. 
Senior, relates that on Lord Grenville being congratulated on 
living to see the success of the cause for which he had so long 
striven, and made such great sacrifices, he replied sadly, He 
“gould feel no exultation at what was called a settlement, but 
which in reality would certainly settle nothing. ‘ You are not 
going to pay the priests,’ he said, ‘and therefore you will do more 

arm than good by giving them mouthpieces in Parliament.’” A 
belief in bribing the Irish priests into good behaviour has always 
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been an article of the old Whig creed, though, we believe, except 
amongst the few survivors of that party, any Minister who in 
our day should propose it, would speedily be hurled from power. 

But calmly looking back to the period of Emancipation, it often 
occurs to us that sufficient attention was not paid to the warn- 
ings of Lord Eldon and others that the Pope is not only the Chief 
Paster of the Roman Church “throughout all the world, but the 
SupremeJ udgeof the Christian Commonwealth, with an authority 
extending so far as to pass judgment, even in civil affairs, on the 
Acts of Princes and Nations.”* 

Greater care, it seems to us, should have been taken in framing 
the Act, so that while the Roman Nonconformist should have pos- 
sessed every right, of freedom of belief and worship, enjoyed by 
his Protestant Nonconforming brethren, all conflicts between the 
supremacy of England’s law and the claims of Rome should have 
been precluded, and the old maxim, “the Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this realm of England” maintained unimpaired. 
We are strengthened in this opinion by that of Lord Melbourne 
himself. Lord Houghton says, “ The result of the victory [of 
Roman Catholic Emanc'pation] was so unsatisfactory, the failure 
to weld the Catholics into one national unity so palpable, that 
when some one was reviewing this phase of our history in Lord 
Melbourne’s presence he said, ‘ The worst of it is the fools were 
right.’ "+ Ii may be, however, that in saying this, he was merely 
indulging in the habit of irony, which so often led to his being 
misunderstood. 

It was said of one of his contemporaries, Lord Lyndhurst, “that 
the reputation of the man may have suffered from the abandon 
of the pleasant companion ; his motives may have been questioned 
because his manners were free.{ This is equally true of Lord 
Melbourne, and it led to his being more than once selected as 
the object of attuck by husbands who were desirous to be rid of 
their wives. His official connexion with Ireland did not pass 
over without an attack of this kind, Evidence in support of the 
husband’s case there was none, and the attempt to injure Lord 
Melbourne was an utter failure. 

The Session of 1830 opened with evident signs of the alienation 
between the Ministers and the old Tory party. The Cabinet was 
weak in every respect, and in the Commons especially, in debating 

wer, 
rahaaalion mischievously said that the standing orders must be 
reformed, “so as to allow Sir Robert Peel to speak any number of 
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times (not exceeding thirty) on all questions.” It was foreseen 
that some modification of the Ministry was necessary to its con- 
tinued existence. Lord Grey openly said to Mr. Edward Eliice, 
“that if the duke conceived a union of all parties unconnected with 
the Government impossible he was never more mistaken in his 
life.” What the duke wanted, however, was not a Cabinet of 
Independent colleagues but a staff of docile aides-de-camp, or 
rather clerks, what Brougham used to call eleventh-rate men. It 
was in reference to this desire for personal supremacy, natural in 
a Commander-in-Chief, that Huskisson said the day before his 
death, “The duke will find out at last that he cannot govern 
England only with men who will move at the word of a drill- 
sergeant.” 

The death of George IV. occurred in the course of the Session. 
About this time, however, some of the duke’s counsellors at 
length forced him to comprehend that he must strengthen his 
Government and attempt the Ministry. Melbourne declined to 
join unless room were made for Huskisson and Grey. The duke 
would have forgiven Huskisson and admitted him but wouid not 
hear of Lord Grey. 

The melancholy death of a the first victim of railway 
accidents in England, occurred in the following September. 
Offers were made to Lord Palmerston to come in wiih his 
friends; being asked who he considered the friends who must 
accompany him, he said Melbourne and Robert Grant, but that 
they would insist on being accompanied by Lords Lausdowne and 
Grey. The duke again demurred. The elections had taken 
place ; Brougham, chosen for the West Riding, had given public, 
though informal, notice of his intention to bring forward the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. Public opinion on that 
question had latterly advanced with startling rapidity. The first 
meeting of “ The Birmingham Political Union” had been held on 
the 17th of May, and had made its mark on the public mind. 

The successful revolutions in Paris and in Brussels, which 
quickly followed, strengthened the hands of parliamentary 
reformers at hume. J. W. Croker was sent by the duke to 
Palmerston to re-open negotiations for his joining the Govern- 
ment. The duke’s emissary found that emiuently sagacious and 
wary politician determined to support Brougham’ $ motion. 
Croker departed, knowing that he and Palmerston would never 
together be in office again. 


“Melbourne,” writes Mr. Torrens, “always apt to take less sanguine 
views of public affairs, gravitated somewhat more slowly to the con- 
clusion that parliamentary reform was peaceably attainable; and his 
mind was imbued with all Burke’s horror of violent revolution; but 
when he found not aly Holland House and Woburn, but Lansdowne 
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House and Broadlands half-inclined to accept Brougham as a standard- 
bearer on the question, he came to the belief that to help to guide the 
inevitable was the most Conservative part that he could play.”* 


The new Parliament met on the 2nd November, 1830 From 
all parts of the land—town and country alike—came complaints 
of severe distress. Ministers admitted its existence, but said its 
pressure was partial. A minority of 105 supported an amendment 
declaring that the suffering of the people was general and beyond 
description. The speeches in support of the amendment and its 
rejection increased the general alarm. Riots were expected in 
the metropolis, and the Ministry advised the King not to attend 
the City banquet on the 9th November. In the House of Lords 
the Prime Minister's inexperience of Parliamentary debate brought 
abuut a catastrophe, and verified his own judgment of some 
months previously, “that he should be mad ‘to think of taking 
the premiership.’ It is remarkable,” says Lord Beaconsfield of 
the hin “that men celebrated for military prudence are often 
found to be headstrong statesmen. In civil life a great general 
is frequently and strangely the creature of impulse.’+ 

The events of that evening afforded a signal illustration 
of this remark, Lord Grey having, in concert with Lord Al- 
thorp and other friends, determined to raise the question of 
Parliamentary Reform on the first night of the Session, did so 
with admirable judgment, and the most important results. His 
remarks drew from the duke an eulogy of the then existing state 
of the representation, worthy of Lord Eldon himself. 


“The House of Lords, usually so calm, showed signs of amazement 
and perturbation. The duke whispered to one of his colleagues, 
‘What can I have said which seems to make so great a disturbance ?’ 
* You have announced the fall of your Government, that’s all,’ replied 
his more clear-sighted colleague.t ‘He has thrown away the scab- 
bard,’ said Dudley as he left the House. ‘No,’ replied Melbourne, 
‘the sword, with which he might have parried the attack and main- 
tained the position for a good while.’ ”§ 


Within a few days the Government were defeated by upwards 
of thirty votes on a motion for the appointment of a Committee 
on the Civil List. Earl Grey was sent for, and undertook to form 
an Administration. Like another Moses, he had led his people 
for forty years through the wilderness of opposition, and now, 
like another Joshua, he led them into the Canaan of place and 
power. With characteristic obtuseness, the duke protested 
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against the notion that his declaration against Reform had had 
anything to do with the fall of his Government. “ Reform had 
nothing to do with it. The old Tory party wanted to pay him 
off for conceding Roman Catholic Emancipation, and so they 
voted against him as soon as they hoped that by so doing they 
could turn him out of office.”"* On the formation of the Grey 
Ministry the Seals of the Home Office were offered to and 
accepted by Melbourne. The state of the country was critical, 
and the Home Office could be no place of rest. His predecessor 
had been the ablest of the late Ministry, and Melbourne 
would have to stand the test of comparison with him. Lord 
Holland, than whom none was a better judge of character, 
urged his appointment. The other Canningites who joined the 
Ministry were delighted to see a former member of their section 
holding so high office: and the appointment was particularly 
acceptable to William IV., who used to say of Melbourne, “ He 
was a great gentleman.” Spite of his habitual tone of cynicism 
and banter, his colleagues soon learned not only to lke, but to 
trust him, whether in great affairs or small. His frank uncere- 
monious and business-like manner of receiving deputations and 
talking over matters with them, contributed much to the popu- 
larity of the Government. The manner in which he dealt with 
the rioting and incendiarism of the Southern Counties gave 
another illustration of his dislike of mob rule, and his determin- 
ation, at all hazards, to uphold law and order.t 

Spring Rice, now Secretary for the Treasury, who well knew 
the impetuous and imperious temper of Stanley, the Irish Secre- 
tary,t was anxious that Melbourne should from the first take a 
guiding as well as controlling part in Irish legislation. Had that 
been done, and the rule of no distinction between Protestant and 
Romanist, as such, in the distribution of patronage adhered to, 
many of the Irish difficulties and dangers of after years would 
have been avoided. The Premier and Lord Althorp were for 
leaving Irish questions to the Viceroy (Lord Anglesey) and his 
Secretary. “‘l'his,” wrote Spring Rice to Lord Lansdowne, “ will 
never do. The failure will be complete.” It was so. Melbourne, 
whose brief Irish experience was fresh in his mind, was desirous 
of remedial legislation on the land question, but the Irish Secre- 
tary thought more of upholding the Union and the Church 
Establishment, and the predial war began, which lasted so many 





* Vide Letter of June, 1831, to General Malcolm, ‘ Despatches, Corre- 
spondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Duke of Wellington,” vol. vii. 

+ Vide “Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington and others,” vol. i. 
p. 348, et seq. 

t ‘The late Earl of Derby, whom O'Connell called “The Secretary at War 
witu Ireland.” 
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years. Melbourne was not consulted as to Stanley’s Irish Arms 
Act of 1831, and was wroth on the subject. In framing the 
great measure, with which the memory of Lord Grey’s Ministry 
is for ever and inseparably associated, Melbourne took no pro- 
minent part. On the question of the amount of the franchise, he 
said: “1 am for a low figure. Unless we have a large basis to 
work upon we shall do nothing.” He was one of the majority of 
the Cabinet who preferred the 101. suffrage, with open voting, to 
the 20/. suffrage, with the ballot, which had been recommended 
by the Committee appointed to prepare the bill. 

Mr. Torrens says of him: “No man would have been more 
contented to remain without the concession ;” but he felt that 
concession was inevitable, and in the memorable debate on the 
second reading of the first Bill in the Lords, he made a character- 
istic and, from his point of view, able speech in its favour.* 

In the tumults which followed, when Birmingham was con- 
vulsed, Bristol sacked and burned, and Nottingham Castle in 
flames, Melbourne kept himself accurately informed from day to 
day of all that was going on, determined that the law should be 
vindicated and enforced, but not bewildered by vague demands 
that something decisive must be done. 

“When reminded of the many letters calling for some new and 
peremptory instructions as to the course to be taken in case of emer- 
gency, neither chief Clerk nor under-Secretary could point out dis- 
tinctly what the novel direction ought to be. ‘ Whenever you are in 
doubt,’ he said, ‘ what should be done, do nothing.’ "t 


Troubles about the Scotch and Irish Establishments swelled 
the generai discontent and uneasiness which prevailed throughont 
the country. Bishop Doyle,t believing that the agitation for a 
repeal of the Union was a delusion, was anxious to divert popular 
attention to the abolition of tithes as a practical remedy for a felt 
grievance. He brought the Viceroy to agree in principle with him, 
and Lord Anglesey wrote to the Home Secretary that the reduc- 
tion of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland was the only 
effectual answer to the cry for repeal. Melbourne, who in 1825 
had supported concurrent endowment, would gladly have proposed 
a redistribution of Ecclesiastical Endowments between Anglicans, 
Protestant Dissenters and Romanists, but the Cabinet was en- 
grossed with the Reform Bill, and he felt—as was soon afterwards 
proved—that so long as Stanley was in the Ministry it was hopeless 
to bring forward the Church question without causing a Ministerial 
schism. He therefore followed his habitual policy of letting 
things alone. 





* See it reprinted verbatim, vol. i. p. 372. + Memoirs, vol. i. p. 391. 
t Romanist Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 
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With regard to the Reform question, Melbourne was one of the 
minority in the Cabinet, including, besides himself, the Pre nier, 
the Duke of Richmond, and Lords Lansdowne and Palmerston, 
who would have made concessions in order to secure the peaceful 
passage of a moderate Reform Bill. 

Nevertheless, he agreed in the Cabinet minute of January, 
1832, demanding that if necessary the Cabinet should have power 
to create a sufficient number of peers to carry the Bill as it stood. 
The well-known moderate tendency of Lord Melbourne made 
him especially the object of Mr. Charles Greville’s attempts to 
bring about a compromise—he notes in his journal several inter- 
views he had with him. On one occasion he found the Home 
Secretary at his office in a “lazy, listening, silent humour, dis- 
posed to hear everything and to say very little.”* At another 
visit the Minister seems to have taken refuge in his old shelter 
of banter and mystification. ‘The Cabinet he told Greville were 


all conscious 

“ Of the violence of the measure (the creation of peers) and desirous 
of avoiding it; that Lord Grey had been so from the beginning, but 
that Durham was always at him; and made him fall into his violent 
designs ; that it was a reign of terror, but that Darham could do with 
him what he pleased . . . We then parted. Downstairs was Roths- 
child, the Jew, waiting for him, and the valet de chambre sweeping 
away a bonnet and a shawl.” t 


On another occasion Melbourne displayed these characteristics 
even more decidedly. In April, 1832, when the Reform fever 
was at its highest Greville records that he held 


‘“‘ A very anxious conversaticn with Melbourne about it all. 
that ‘he really believed there was no strong feeling in the country for 
the measure.’ We talked of the violence of the Tories and their notion 
that they could get rid of the whole thing. I said the notion was 
absurd now, but that I fully agreed with him about the general feeling. 
‘Why then,’ said he, ‘might it not be thrown out?’ A consummation 
I really believe he would rejoice at, if it could be done. I said 
because there was a great party which would not let it, which would 
agitate again, and that the country wished ardently to have it settled ; 
that if it could be disposed of for good and all, it would be a good 
thing indeed, but that this was now impossible. I asked him if his 
colleagues were impressed as he was with this truth and he said, ‘ No.’ 
I told him he ought to do everything to enforce it, and to make them 
moderate, and induce them to concede; to which he replied, ‘ What 
oe can they have in swallowing the rest after they have given 
up the rotten boroughs? That is in fact the essential part of the Bill, 
and the truth is'Z do not see how the Government is to be carried on 
without them. Some means may be found; a remedy may possibly 


He said 





* Greville’s “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 254. t Ibid. pp. 247, 243. 
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present itself, and it may work in practice better than we know of, but 
I am not aware of any; and I do not see how any Government can be 
carried on when these are swept away.’ This was, if not his exact 
words, the exact sense and a pretty avowal for a man to make at the 
eleventh hour who has been a party concerned in this Bill during the 
other ten. I told him I agreed in every respect, but that it was too 
late to discuss this now, and that the rotten boroughs were past saving, 
that as to the minor points the waverers thought them of importance, 
looked upon them as securities, compensations, and moreover as what 
would save their own honour, and that the less their real importance 
was, the more easily might they be conceded. We had a great deal 
more talk, but then it is all talk, and @ quoi bon with a man who holds 
these opinions and acts as he does ?”* 


We agree with Mr. Torrens’ judgment, in a passage » apparently 
referring to this conversation,t that Melbourne, being pressed, 
resorted to his favourite method of defence, banter, exaggeration, 
and irony, “at the risk of being set down for a trifler or re- 
gistered in confidential note book as a recusant at heart, ready 
to go over to the enemy.”{ 

When the Bill reached the Lords for ‘the second time—Mel- 
bourne complained much of the conduct of tine “ waverers,” and said 
“that what was done was done in such an ungracious manner, so 
niggardly that he hated the man (Lord Harrowby), who did it.” 
When the second reading was carried by the celebrated majority 
of nine, Melbourne, with a shrewd forecast of the unprincipled 
nature of Lord Lyndhurst’s policy, said, gravely ashe leftthe House, 
“ It is not all over yet.”§ He was now convinced of the necessity 
of creating peers to carry the Bill, and on the temporary success 
of Lord Lyndburst’s dilatory amendment in Committee cordially 
concurred in a minute drawn by Palmerston, and signed by all 
the Cabinet, excepting the Duke of Richmond, recommending 
that such a creation should immediately be made. He probably 
saw with pleasure the necessity for that creation avoided by-the 
withdrawal of further opposition to the Bill. If he took a less 
brilliant and prominent part in carrying the great measure of 
1832, he was privately, but not less effectually, stopping any 
attempts at repressive measures against the press. ‘I'he news- 
papers of the day were filled with coarse and angry invectives 
and lampoons against the enemies of the popular cause, and 
especially Queen Adelaide, who was supposed to have influenced 
the King against his Whig advisers, The King was angry, and 
used to express his feelings in the sharpest and coarsest phrases 





* Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. i. pp. 277, 278. 
+ And see the express reference to this conversation, in Memoirs, vol. i. 


p- 401, 
t Ibid. p. 400. § Ibid. p. 405. 
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of disapprobation. He reproached Lord Melbourne with not 
directing the Attorney-General to take ex officio proceedings 
against the press, as had frequently been done in the late reign. 
Melbourne equalled the King in his dislike of vulgar scurrility, 
but he knew that the time for repressive prosecutions against the 
press was gone, and that they could only be revived at the risk 
of imperilling the monarchy. In courtly, but decided phrase, he 
justified his refusal to inititate proceedings fraught with such 
danger to the real interests of the throne. William IV. stil] un- 
convinéed, assented to the recommendations of his Minister and 
believing in “his loyalty and devotion, continued to repose more 
confidence in his reliability than in that of any other of his 
advisers with the exception of Lord Grey.” 

In the policy of war with Ireland which was the characteristic 
of Mr. Stanley’s unfortunate administration of Irish affairs, Lord 
Melbourne doubtingly acquiesced. ‘The dauntless energy and un- 
wavering self-reliance of the Irish Secretary had persuaded Lord 
Grey to regard him as.virtual Home Secretary for Ireland, and 
had not been without a fascinating influence on Melbourne him- 
self. Many, also, looked upon Stanley as the coming man of the 
Liberal party. “Melbourne, therefore, acquiesced in the policy 
recommended by the Secretary, though it was disapproved by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and though his own judgment would have 
led him to make the Emancipation Act a reality, and to readjust 
the relations between the owners and the occupiers of the land. 

During the autuma of this year Mr. Greville had another long 
conversation with Melbourne, whom he represents as “ being 
uneasy about the state of the country, about the desire for change, 
and the general restlessness that prevails.” He seems, if Mr. 
Greville be correct, to have been much exercised in his mind by 
the proceedings of his colleagues.* 

“John Russell had acted unwarrantably in making the speech he 
did the other day at Torquay about the ballot, which though hypothe- 
tical, was nothing but an invitation to agitation. This was the speech 
in which Lord John expressed himself to this effect: ‘Great as I 
apprehend the inconveniences of the ballot would be, yet if it came to 
this, that I saw the tenantry of England made to vote at the polling 
booth contrary to their convictions, I would at once renounce my 
former opinions and come round to the ballot.’ ” 


His more moderate colleagues need not have feared that Lord 
John would be too rash in his coming round to the ballot. He 
remained to the last the most determined of opponents to pro- 
tected voting, and one of his latest speeches in the House of 
Lords was made against Mr. Forster’s Ballot Bill. 





* Vide the full account of this conversation, “Journal,” vol. ii. pp. 322, 323. 
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‘Melbourne also spoke of Brougham as tossed about in perpetual 
caprice, that he was fanciful and sensitive, and actuated by all sorts of 
littlenesses . . . . that he is conservative, but under the influence of 
his old connexions, particularly the saints He asked me what 
I thought of Richmond,* and I told him he was ignorant and narrow- 
minded, but a good sort of fellow, only appearing to me, who had 
known him all my life, in an odd place as a Cabinet Minister. He said 
he was sharp, quick; the King liked him, and he stood up to Durham 
more than any other man in the Cabinet, and that altogether he was 
not unimportant. It is curious, says Mr. Greville at the conclusion 
of his notes of this interview, to see the working and counterworking 
of his (Melbourne’s) real opinions and principles with his false position 
and the mixture of bluntness, facility, and shrewdness, discretion, 
levity, and seriousness, which, colouring his mind and character by 
turns, makes up the compound of his thoughts and his actions.” 


In other words, Melbourne delighted in trying to mystify the 
somewhat matter-vf-fact Mr. Greville, and seemingly always with 
success. 

The preparations for the first Session of the first reformed 
Parliament were disturbed by the Irish question. Stanley had 
joined the Cabinet and became absolute ruler of Ireland. 

Agrarian crime raged over whole counties. O’Connell, finding 
that Romanisis were as much excluded from place and power as 
before the Emancipation Act, gave himself to agitation for the 
repeal of the Union. Melbourne, Althorp, and Grant were for 
large measures of conciliation. Stanley’s reckless policy he thus 
expressed : “Ireland must be taught to fear before she could be 
taught to love” Hence the Coercion Act of 1833 with its 
disastrous effects on popular feeling in Ireland. The Home 
Secretary was engaged in more beneficial legislation—the first 
Factory Act was passed under his auspices. As to which Mr. 
Torrens relates a characteristic anecdote of the man. Mr. Evelyn 
Denison+ stopped him at the door of the Home Office when about 
to mount his horse, to urge certain amendments, he bade him 
speak to his brother George. 


‘“**]T have been with him,’ said his friend, ‘ for half an hour, but can 
make no way;’ and on being asked why, he said complainingly : 
‘He damned me, damned the clauses, and damned the Bill.’ Mel- 
bourne, by this time in the saddle, replied gravely: ‘ And, damn it, 
what more could he say? but I'll see about it.’ ”f 


It was at this time that Melbourne made with a lady a friend- 
ship which was destined to end unfortunately for them both. 





* ¢e., the late Duke of Richmond, 

+ Member for North Notts, afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1857, and subsequently Viscount Ossington. 

¢ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 423. 
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Caroline, the grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
a near connexion of Melbourne’s colleague, Sir James Graham, 
had married the Hon. George Norton, brother and heir pre- 
sumptive of Lord Grantley. Her husband was, to use Sydney 
Smith’s memorable words, “That favourite animal of Whig 
Ministries, a barrister of five years’ standing,” but he had neither 
the ability nor the industry necessary for success at the bar. His 
wife determined to apply to Lord Melbourne for one of the many 
appointments for which members of the bar are eligible, and 
pleaded the memory of her father and his services to the Whigs 
as ground for a favourable consideration of her claim. Lord 
Melbourne answered the letter in person. Mrs. Norton was 
youthful and possessed the beauty and wit which are hereditary in 
the Sheridans, Lord Melbourne soon became an intimate friend 
of the family and a frequent visitor at their house. A vacancy 
in one of the metropolitan police courts soon afforded an oppor- 
tunity of providing for Mr. Norton. At the Nortons’ house Lord 
Melbourne, on one occasion, first met the present Earl of Beacons- 
field, then Mr. Disraeli, who had not long since returned from 
the East, and had just unsuccessfully contested the borough of 
Wycombe. A remarkable conversation occurred between the 
Home Secretary and the defeated candidate. 

Of this conversation Mr. Torrens* gives a version the accuracy 
of which is impugned by Mr. Haywardt+ who was at one time 
officially connected with Lord Melbourne, and therefore speaks 
with authority. Lord Houghton believes 
“the accurate version to be that, in the course of conversation, Lord 
Melbourne asked Mr. Disraeli if he would like to be private secretary 
to a Minister, and that he replied that he would rather be a Minister 
himself; indeed, he meant to be Prime Minister himself some day. 
Instead of expressing any ridicule or anger at this audacity, the actual 
Premiert talked over the difficulties of the enterprise and the im- 
probabilities of success. It was afterwards, when the death of Lord 
George Bentinck left the Opposition without a head, some one coming 
into Lord Melbourne’s room, said: ‘The Tories have taken Disraeli 
as their leader,’ and the veteran replied, ‘Have they? Then the fellow 
will do it after all!’ ’’§ 

In the re-arrangement of offices rendered necessary by Lord 
Anglesey’s resignation of the Irish Viceroyship, Lord Grey 
proposed that the vacant place should be taken by Lord Mel- 





* Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 426, 427. 

+ In the Quarterly Review, April, 1878. 

t We accurately quote Lord Houghton, but the interview would seem to 
have taken place while Lord Melbourne was Home Secretary, conf. “ Life,” 
vol. i. pp. 425—427. 

§ Fortnightly Review, February, 1878, p. 224, note. 
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bourne. At first he was not disinclined to take it. Three years 
of the routine of the Home Office had wearied him of it, and in 
the House of Lords the irrepressible loquacity and restiess energy 
of the Chancellor overshadowed the other Ministers. In the end 
he determined to remain where he was. 

An organised attempt throughout the metropolis to resist the 
payment of the window-tax was made about this time, but as 
soon as Lord Melbourne heard of it, with his usual firmness and 
desire to uphold the authority of the law, he sent for the Sheriffs 
and directed them to enforce payment ; the effect of this resolute 
action was good, and payment of the tax was made in the regular 
course. 

Mr. Torrens* quotes from Haydon’s memoirs a forcible de- 
scription of Lord Melbourne’s parliamentary speaking at this 
time :— 

“In the Irish Church debate the Duke (of Wellington) spoke well, 
without hesitation, enforcing what he said with a bend of the head, 
striking his hand forcibly, and as if convinced, on the papers. He 
finished, and to my utter astonishment up starts Melbourne like an 
artillery rocket. He began in a fury; his language flowed out like 
fire; he made such palpable hits that he floored the Duke as if he had 
shot him. But the moment the stimulus was over his habitual apathy 
got ahead; he stammered, hummed, and hawed. It was the most 
pictorial exhibition of the night. He waved his white hand with the 
natural grace of Talma, expanded his broad chest, lookéd right at his 
7 like a handsome lion, and grappled him with the grace of 

aris.” 


From the same source we take the following lifelike description 
; Lord Melbourne and his colleagues at the Lord Mayor's 
inner :— 


“The scene was exquisite; the mischievous air of over-politeness 
with which Lord Brougham handed in the Lady Mayoress, the arch 
looks of Lord Melbourne, the supercilious sneer of Lord Stanley. 
In the ball-room I said to Lord Stanley, ‘ Lord Melbourne enjoys it!’ 
‘There is nothing Lord Melbourne does not enjoy,’ said he; ‘can 
there be a finer epitaph of a man?’ It is true of Lord Melbourne, who 
is all amiability, good humour, and simplicity of mind.” 


It is to be regretted that these fine qualities should sometimes 
have been hidden under a bushel by their owner. His manner 
of receiving deputations was variable, and he occasionally in- 
dulged in an affectation of ignorance or indifference irritating to 
those whom he was receiving. As Sydney Smith described him, 
“he would sit up all night with Tom Youngf talking about 





* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 431, t His private secretary. 
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smelting and skimming before receiving a deputation of tallow- 
chandlers in the morning, and then, although he had acquired 
knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of Leicestershire 
tallow, he pretends next morning not to know the difference 
between a dip and a mould.” 

His sister, Lady Palmerston, than whom no one knew him 
better, said, that even those who best appreciated her brother 
failed to do justice to what she called the keynote of his 
character, “earnestness.” Earnest undoubtedly he was, but he 
affected an utter want of it which naturally misled those who 
did not really know him. -What must have been the impression 
produced on outsiders when “Lord Melbourne pressed to do 
something for a journalist, on the ground that he always sup- 
ported him when in the right,” retorted, “that’s just when 
I don’t want his help. Give me a fellow who will stick by me 
when I am in the wrong. * Or when in an interview ou the 
Anti-Slavery question with so matter-of-fact a person as Arch- 
bishop Whately, he said, “ what nonsense it all is! Don’t you 
think so, Archbishop? There has always been slavery—there 
always will be slavery.” Or again, when, after a Cabinet dinner, 
at which it had been agreed to deal with the Corn-Law question, 
he called out, from the head of the staircase, to his departing 
colleagues, “ well, we may as well all say the same thing. Will 
the repeal of the Corn Laws make the price of bread cheaper, 
or will it not?” By the less influential members of the Liberal 
party we have seen it stated that his manner was considered 
repellant, aristocratic and chilling. 

In the House his tact and personal influence accomplished 
much in facilitating the passage of the Government Bills, in face 
of a compact majority of opponents, who resented the Chancellor’s 
taunts, jeers, and disposition to fight any number of parlia- 
mentary duels, and in revenge were inclined to throw out or 
mutilate the Government measures of which he had charge. 

In 1834, at the Chancellor’s desire, he undertook the carriage 
through the Lords of the New Poor Law, though he had no 
cordial liking for the Bill, thinking it—as it proved to be—too 
doctrinaire a measure for practical working, and saw the risk 
his party ran in making themselves “the legislative protectors of 
the wealthy and well to do, at the apparent cost of those who 
live by labour.” He shrugged his shoulders, as he perfunctorily 
said, “content,” and muttered to himself something which had 
very much the sound of profane swearing.+ 

The séssion of 1834 was memorable for the secession of the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley, and Sir 





* Hayward’s “Essays,” vol. i. p. 29. + Memoirs, vol. i. p. 442. 
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James Graham, who differed from the expressed views of their 
colleagues Lords Althorp and Russell, on the question of the 
secularisation of the surplus property of the Irish Protestant 
Establishment ; and by the intrigues and embroglio as to the 
Irish Coercion Act, the fault of which must be laid at the doors 
of Lord Brougham and Mr. Littleton,* and which led to the 
resignation of Lords Grey and Althorp. William IV., of his own 
free will, or, as is more likely, instigated by his secret advisers, 
commanded the immediate attendance of Lord Melbourne and 
his advice on the existing state of affairs. The King, with his 
usual ignorance and wrong-headedness, thought practical so im- 
possible a combination of parties as a coalition between Mel- 
bourne and the Duke of Wellingtun. Melbourne declined to 
take any part in bringing about such an arrangement.t In the 
end he agreed to take the Premiership on condition that Lord 
Althorp returned to the Exchequer and to the leadership of the 
Commons. To this condition Althorp, strongly urged thereto by 
Lord Grey, assented, and the first Melbourne Ministry was formed. 
Mr. Greville thought “that the new Premier would be excited 
by the greatness of his position to display the vigour and decision 
in which he is not deficient.” In one respect the new Premier 
was at a disadvantage, as compared with his predecessor, Lord 
Grey, and his colleague, Lord Althorp. The consistent political 
career of both these statesmen, their private lives of dignified 
and decorous repute, had won for them general confidence, re- 
spect, and esteem; but the popular opinion of Lord Melbourne 
was unfortunately that, thus described by Mr. Greville: “his 
reputation is not particularly good; he is considered lax in 
morals, indifferent in religion, and very loose and pliant in poli- 
tics.”{ Parliament was prorogued shortly after the completion of 
the new administration. Before the close of the year both the 
Ministry and the parliament were dissolved. Ere these important 
events a pledge was given to the Irish that Emancipation, as 
administered by the new Ministry, was to be a reality ; the Pre- 
mier had not forgotten his Irish experience. Mr. O’Loghlen§ 
was made Solicitor-General, “and for the first time since the 
Revolution, the Roman Catholics saw one of their communion re- 
cognised as worthy of public trust and honour as a law adviser 
of the Crown.” 

Cn the 10th November, 1834, occurred an event which 
materially affected affairs; Earl Spencer died. All remember 





* Trish Secretary, and afterwards Lord Hatherton. 

+ Vide his Letter to the King, “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 4, et seq. 

t “Journal,” vol iii, p 109. 

-§ Afterwards. Sir Coluan O’Loghlen, and Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
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the account in Coningsby of the sudden announcement of that 
event at the breakfast-table at Beaumanoir. “ A thunderbolt in 
a summer sky,” as Sir William Temple says, “could not have 
produced a greater sensation. The business of the repast ceased 
in @ moment. The knives and forks were suddenly silent, all 
was sti]l.”* 

By Lord Spencer’s death, Lord Althorp was removed to the 
Upper House; the necessary result of his removal was that 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the Leadership of the 
House of Commons became vacant. The event had been foreseen 
by both the Premier and the Court, both were prepared to act, 
and the King with much of that half-witted duplicity which he 
inherited from his father. From the fact that a copy of the 
royal apology for the King’s proceedings at this juncture was 
found among Baron Stockmar’s papers after his death, it is 
more than probable that Stockmar was the secret instigator of 
them. But Lord Melbourne thought it was only the working of 
the King’s own shallow mind, and not in consequence of any 
other influence or advice whatever. 

Lord Melbourne submitted to the King the Cabinet’s plan for 
a reconstruction of the Ministry, which was met, on his Majesty’s 
part, by every possible objection. The King postponed his de- 
cision till the next day, when he handed Lord Melbourne a letter, 
carefully prepared by some of his secret and irresponsible ad- 
visers, in which he was made to state, “ that he was informed, 
that Lord Aithorp’s removal would speedily leave the Govern- 
ment in a minority in the Lower House, and as they were already 
in that condition in the Upper, it had become necessary to place 
the conduct of affairs in other hands.” He added, verbally, “ that 
the Ministry had better therefore resign without loss of self- 
respect.” 

In the words of Lord Palmerston, “The Government did not 
resign, but were dismissed.” 

To compensate the Premier thus unceremoniously and un- 
constitutionally dismissed, an Earldom and the Garter were 
offered to him, “ which he rejected in the briefest terms which 
courtly deference would allow ;” but with unselfish consideration 
for the King he advised him to modify in the letter some per- 
sonal ailusions to the Chancellor and Lord John Russell, and an 
imprudent declaration of hostility to Irish Church Reform. The 
saine consideration was not shown by the King to Lord Melbourne, 
who was asked to convey a royal summons to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, whom the King, or his secret advisers, had determined should 
be sent for. The dismissed Minister reached London late that 
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evening, and informed two of his colleagues, Lord Palmerston 
and Brougham, of their dismissal. Brougham, wild with rage, 
sent the news to the Zimes; whether the communication was 
actually written or only inspired by him is not known, but it 
ended with words destined to be long remembered and to be 
productive of evil consequences to himself: “The Queen has 
done it all.” The Duke of Wellington told the King that no 
Tory Government was possible of which Sir Robert Peel was not 
the head, and with a Liberal majority in the Commons of two 
to one, he did not see how any such Government could possibly 
be carried on, he therefore dissuaded the King from pursuing the 
course on which he had entered. At this moment Sir Herbert 
Taylor, the King’s private secretary, entered the royal closet and 
called his master’s attention to the ex-Chancellor’s mischievous 
communication in the Times. Mr. Torrens, on Sir Herbert's 
authority, tells how the Kiug’s anger broke forth in the words: 
— There, Duke, you see how I am insulted and betrayed ; no- 
body in London but Melbourne knew last night what had taken 
place here, nor of my sending for you; will your Grace compel 
me to take back people who treat me in such a way.”* 

The Duke yielded, and promised to communicate with Lord 
Lyndhurst, and with Sir Robert Peel, who was in Italy. Lord 
Melbourne disclaimed his colleague’s communication to the 7imes, 
and repudiated the imputation against the Queen. 

Its author, to quote his own words, wrote to the King “to 
throw all the consequences on him, and relieve myself.” Lord 
Melbourne retired to the old family seat at Melbourne, and 
while there received an address from his neighbours express- 
ing their sense of his public services, and their regret at his dis- 
missal. In his reply he said that had he been permitted to 
remain in office, “he should have been for bringing forward as 
rouch as was sufficient, or as much as would have remedied the 
most pressing evils; as much as could have been digested and 
matured ; as much as, under the circumstances, it could be con- 
sidered safe, prudent, and practicable, to effect.” And after 
thanking his friends for expressing their confidence in him, he 
added: “I shall strenuously endeavour to deserve it. I shall 

rsevere in the course which I have hitherto invariably held. 
F shall support such alterations as appear to me to be well founded 
and likely to be beneficial.”+ This was followed by another 
address to the inhabitants of Derby, in which, speaking more 
expressly of the reforms necessary in the future, he was thought 
very wrongly to have changed his tone at the solicitation of his 
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colleagues.* He determined to abide the verdict of the country, 
and would not commit himself to any line of action until, as he 
wrote Lord Lansdowne, “we see the character and complexion of 
the new House of Commons, upon which all depends.” 

Sir Robert Peel returned from Italy, formed a Ministry, and 
dissolved Parliament. At this time a pamphlet was published 
by Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, M.P., who, after many changes of 
name, and almost as many of political opinion, will be known to 
posterity as Lord Lytton. This pamphlet produced considerable 
effect on the elections of 1835. It expresses the opinion of the 
more decided members of the Liberal party of that day. It was 
republished by its author after he had been a Conservative 
Minister, and, we presume, expresses his matured opinion of 
Lord Melbourne. 


‘With Lord Melbourne himself (wrote Mr. Bulwer) it was my lot 
in early youth to be brought into contact, and though our acquaintance 
has now altogether ceased (for I am not one who seek to refresh the 
memories of men in proportion as they become great) I still retain a 
lively impression of his profundity as a scholar, of his enthusiasm at 
generous sentiments, and of that happy frame of mind he so peculiarly 
possesses, and of which the stuff of statesmen is best made, at once 
practical and philosophical, large enough to conceive principles, close 
enough to bring them to effect.t Could we disentangle and remove 
ourselves from the present, could we fancy ourselves in a future age, 
it might pussibly be thus that an historian would describe him. Few 
persons could have been selected by a King asa Prime Minister, in 
those days of violent party and of constant change, who were more 
fitted by nature and circumstances to act with the people, but for the 
King. A politician probably less ardent than sagacious, he was 
exactly the man to conform to the genius of a particular time; to 
know how far to go with prudence—where to stop with success; not 
vehement in temper, nor inordinate in ambition, he was not likely to 
be hurried away by private objects, affections, or resentments. To the 
moment of his elevation as Premier it can scarcely be said of his 
political life that it affords one example of imprudence; ‘ not to commit 
himself’ was at one time supposed to be his particular distinction. 
His philosophy was less that which deals with abstract doctrines than 
that which teaches how to command various and shifting circumstances. 
He seldom preceded his time, and never stopped short of it. Add to 
this that with a searching knowledge of mankind, he may have sought 
to lead, but never to deceive them. His was the high English states- 





* Conf. the first Speech, vol. ii. p. 55, et seq., with the second, p. 58, 
et seq. 

+ “LT imagined him susceptible only to the charge of indolence, and | once 
imputed to him that fault. On learning from those who can best judge that 
in office at least the imputation was uujust, | took long since the opportunity 
of a new edition to efface it from the work in which the imputation was made.” 
(Note to pamphlet.) 
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manship which had not recourse to wiles or artifice. He was one 
whom a King might have trusted, for he was not prone to decéive 
himself, and he would not deceive another. His judgment wary—his 
honour impregnable. Such was the Minister who, if not altogether 
that which the people would have selected, seems precisely that which 
u King should have studied to preserve. He would not have led, 
as a more bold and vigorous genius, Lord Durham, equally able, 
equally honest, with perhaps a yet deéper philosophy, the result of a 
more masculine spirit of the age, might have done ; he would not have 
led the people to good government, but he would have marched with 


them side by side. 
‘ Such, I believe, will be the outline of the character Lord Melbourne 


will bequeath to a calmer and more remote time. And this is not my. 
belief alone. I observe that most of those independent members who 
had been gradually detached from the Cabinet of Lord Grey, looked 
with hope and friendly dispositions on that of his successor.”* 

‘Lhe general election showed that although the Conservatives, 
as thenceforward they called themselves, had added to their num- 
bers, they were still in a minority. 

Upon the whole, the numbers in Great Britain were nearly 
balanced, while the working majority of thirty was furnished by 
Ireland. Melbourne, as the leader of the majority, was urged to 
declare his policy. This he refused to do. His purpose is well 
described by Mr. Torrens: “A Whig to the core, he was resolved 
to try whether he could not reassert once for all the old Whig 
principle, that without the assent of Parliament, Government in 
England there should not be.”+ The Peel Ministry were first 
defeated on the election of Speaker. Mr. Manners Sutton had 
long held that office in the unreformed Parliament, and had been 
pressed by the Grey Ministry to retain it in the first reformed 
Parliament, which he consented to do “on condition that he 
might ride the new House with a snaffle bridle.” But it was 
thought by the Liberals that he had been mixed up with the 
intrigue which ended in the unconstitutional dismissal of the late 
Ministers, and that his complicity in the crime must be punished 
by exclusion from the chair. Mr. Abercrowby was therefore put 
forward by the Liberal party, and elected by a majority of ten 
votes. 

Lord Russell, the Liberal leader in the Commons, tells us: 
“Tt seemed to me, as commander-in-chief of an army so variously 
composed, that they could not too soon be brought into action, 
and that motions should be framed on which the whole party 
could agree.”t 


* From “The Present Crisis,” a Letter to a late Cabinet Minister, by E. 
Lytton Bulwer. Reprinted in pamphlets and sketches by Lora Lytton. The 
Knebworth Edition, 1875. 

t Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 68. | { “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p, 133. 
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- The question of secularising the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Protestant Establishment, known at the time as “the appro- 
priation clause,” was selected as marking the frontier line between 
. Liberal and Tory principles. The Ministry were twice defeated 
on the question before they submitted to the adverse vote of the 
House of Commons; but on sustaining a third defeat, they 
resigned. The King, after consulting Lord Grey, sent for Lord 
Melbourne. After harping-on his old idea of a coalition of 
moderate men of all parties, which he was told was impossible, 
he gave Melbourne carte blanche to form a Government. 

The King, though outwardly preserving a calm demeanour, in 
reality felt not only defeated, but degraded at being forced to 

-take back the Ministers he had so summarily dismissed. To one 
of his intimates he said, “he felt his crown tottering on his 
head.”* 

The second Melbourne Ministry was then formed, consisting 
mainly of the same members as the first. One eminent man, how- 
ever, was conspicuous by his absence from it—Lord Brougham. 
The Premier said “he could not bring himself to force him upon 
the King,” who feared and loathed him. He felt, moreover, to 
use his own words, that “if left owt he would indeed he dangerous, 
but if taken in he would simply be destructive.” Lord Durham 
desired the Foreign Office, but was forced to be content with the 
Embassy to St. Petersburg. 

Prejudice, even amongst advanced Liberals, prevented office 
being offered to Mr. O'Connell. Being asked what were the 
terms of the “compact alliance,” as it was called, between the 
new Government and the Irish leader, the Premier replied: “I 
am asked how far I coincide in the opinions of Mr. O'Connell 
about the union with Ireland. I answer, not at all. J am asked 
whether I am to have the aid of Mr. O’Connell._ I reply, that I 
cannot tell. And lastly, on what terms? I answer, I have made 
no terms with him.”+ 

The difficulties of the new Ministers were great. They were 
the objects of the King’s personal dislike, distrust, and fear. He 
refused to hold any private intercourse with them. When urged 
by one of his sons to give the usual dinner on occasion of Ascot 
races, he said: “ You know I cannot give a dinner. I cannot 
give any dinners without inviting the Ministers; and I would 
rather see the devil than any on. of them in my house.” 

In Parliament they were exposed in the Lords to the oppo- 
sition of a Jarge majority led with unblushing profligacy by 
Lord Lyndhurst. 





* “Greville,” vol. iii. p. 25). + Mewoirs, vol, ii. p. 124. 
t “Greville,” vol. iii. p. 265. 
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“They have against them,” wrote Macaulay from India, “ Brougham, 
the first speaker of the age; the Duke, with the highest character of 
any public man of the age; Lyndhurst, Aberdeen, Ellenborough, and 
others, every one of whom is an over-match for our best orator, and 
this superiority in debate is backed by a still greater superiority in 
number.” 


In the Commons the majority almost depended on the votes 
of their Irish supporters. The Irish Church Bill passed through 
the Commons, and was introduced to the Lords by Lord Mel- 
bourne in an admirable speech; but it was of no avail; the 
Lords rejected the Bill; they sowed to the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind, by having to submit to pass the Act to disestablish and 
disendow the Irish Establishment. 

Next to the first Reform Act, the Municipal Corporations 
Act is the greatest of the Whig measures. They had little 
trouble in carryiug the Billi through the Commons. Sir R. Peel, 
really no doubt approving the measure, gave it only a feeble 
opposition. In the Lords, the state of things was different. Lord 
Lyndhurst persuaded the Duke of Wellington that the old close 
corporations were the stronghold of their party, and that any 
alteration in them must be resisted unto death. His courage 
failed him, however, and the Bill was read a secund time without 
a division; but its progress was factiously delayed, and mis- 
chievous amendments were made in Committee ; but the Premier 
and Lord John Russell probably agreed with Lyndhurst, “that 
the Bill would do their business, though not so thoroughly as 
before it was altered.” A compromise was come to, and at the 
conclusion of the Session, which was that year protracted far into 
September, the Bill received the Royal assent. The duty of 
curry ing the Bill through the Lords fell, of course, on the Premier, 
who performed it well, having, to aid him against Lyndhurst’s 
specious objections, the able, energetic, and disinterested support 
of Brougham. Melbourne told Greville “that the Bill was a 
great bouleverscment—a great experiment ;” aud to an intimate 
friend who spoke to him of its probable effect on the stability of 
the House of Lords, he said :-— 

“You may not see all the consequences of this to-morrow, but you 
have given by law a permanent power in all the centres of industry 
and intelligence to the Dissenters which they never had before, and 
which they never could have had otherwise. They are the classes who 
will really gain by the change, not the mob or the theorists; every 
year their strength will be felt more and more at elections and their 
influence in legislation. Depend upon it, it is the Established Church, 
and not the hereditary peerage, that has need to set its house in 
order,””* 





* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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More than forty years have passed since these words were uttered, 
and their history abundantly justifies Lord Melbourne’s foresight. 
The statute-books are full of proofs of the influence of Dissent 
on legislation. No practical politician talks, perhaps even thinks, 
of abolishing or even reforming the House of Lords. Disesta- 
blishment is now only a question of time. It was probably this . 
far-seeing appreciation of the growing power of Dissent which 
induced Lord Melbourne to appoint a Ministerial Committee, 
the first, we venture to say, ever appointed for such a purpose— 
“to undertake the consideration of all the questions relating to 
the Dissenters, and to frame measures for the consideration of 
the Cabinet.” The fruit of the deliberations of this Committee 
were ere long apparent. ‘T'wo charters were granted, one consti- 
tuting “University College, London,” the other creating the 
“University of London.” So rapid has been the growth of this 
latter body that within little more than thirty years of its crea- 
tion it vindicated its right to a representative in Parliament, like 
its elder sisters, Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scotch Universities. 
The Dissenters’ Marriages Act and the Tithe Commutation Act— 
both measures violently opposed at the time, and the beneficial 
effects of which are seen increasingly from year to year—belong 
to this period of the history of the second Melbourne Administra- 
tion. The Ministry had now been in office six months; Lord 
Brougham still dreamt of possessing once again the Great Seal, 
which had been put in commission; indeed, in the opinion of 
the late Sir Lancelot Shadwell, himself one of the Commissivuers, 
Lord Melbourne thought a Chancellor was of no use, and that it 
was more convenient to keep in his own hands the law patronage 
of the Great Seal, which generally formed the subject ot dispute 
between Premiers and Chancellors.** The inconvenience to 
suitors, however, was indescribable; the Commissioners could 
only sit as such by neglecting their own courts; arrears multi- 
plied, delay and expense increased. Less in the interest of 
the suitors than in hope of embittering the relations between 
Brougham and his former colleagues, Sir Kdward Sugden pnt 
forth a pamphlet entitled “What has become of the Great Seal ?” 
It was necessary a Chancellor should be made; and after much 
discussion, to make the Master of the Rolls (Sir C. C. Pepys) 
Chancellor, and to raise to the vacant seat at the Rolls Mr. 
Bickersteth, who had long had the leading practice in that 
Court. Both the new Judges were raised to the peerage. 

It was commonly supposed that Mr. Bickersteth, though he 
had never been ‘in Parliament, possessed considerable debating 
powers, and would be able to hold his own in debate with 
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Brougham and Lyndhurst, and thus supply what was lacking in 
the Chancellor, who, although a consummate lawyer, was of the 
nature of Mr. Carlyle’s “inarticulate men.” Bickersteth himself 
declared, with an over-confident air, that he did not consider 
Brougham a very formidable antagonist. “I do,” quietly re- 
joined Melbourne. Brougham himself told C. Sumner that 
Bickersteth was “a person who had never done anything, and 
would never do anything, and who was an ordinary man.” As 
a Parliamentary speaker, Lord Langdale, as Mr. Bickersteth 
became, failed utterly The new appointments gave general 
satisfaction. To this satisfaction, however, there were two excep- 
tions—Brougham and the Attorney-General (Sir John Campbell). 
Brougham was first stunned, and then beside himself with rage ; 
henceforth there was a complete breach between him and the 
Whigs. Sir John Campbell thought he had been unfairly passed 
over in favour of Bickersteth, and threatened to resign ; but the 
wary Scot remembered and acted on the old adage, “Cave de 
resignationibus,” and continued in office ; his disappointment was 
consoled by the bestowal of a peerage on his wife. When Plunket 
asked the Premier how he got on with the new Chancellor, 
he replied, “Uh, capitally! I am like a man who has broken 
for good with a termagant mistress, and married the best 
of cooks.” 

The Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was the great measure 
of 1536, but Sir Robert Peel was as opposed to this measure as 
his fellow leader in the Upper House. Lord Lyndhurst put 
forth all his powers of sophistry and intrigue, and threw out 
the Bill. It was four years before Ireland was, in respect of her 
nunicipal institutions, put on an equality with England. 

In this year occurred an event which made Lord Melbourne 
suffer more intensely than ever he had before. Mr. Norton, 
whom we have before mentioned, a sour-tempered, 1ll-natured 
man, commenced an action against the Premier for crimiual 
conversation with his wife. He was instigated, it was suspected, 
by some of the hangers-on of the Tory party who, careless of the 
suffering they might cause, wished to make political capital for 
their leaders. The trial caused great excitement. The witnesses 
for the plaintiff were chiefly discarded servants, nearly all of 
damaged character. The then state of the law did not allow the 
defendant to give evidence; but the Attorney-General, on his 
behalf, said he was authorised to state upon the honour of a peer, 
that the charge was entirely false. ‘The jury, without leaving 
the box, gave a verdict for the defendant, and their verdict was 
completely sanctioned by that of the public; the King, in 
flattering terms, congratulated his Minister on his success. 
Towards the close of the Session Melbourne made the happiest 
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and ablest speech of his life. Lyndhurst, having thrown out 
many of the Government measures and mutilated others, made 
the first of those “reviews of the session” for which for several 
years he was famous. These reviews were a series of taunts, gibes, 
and jeers at the Ministry for not carrying their measures, the 
defeat of which was due to Lyndhurst himself. 

On this occasion Lyndhurst thus described the Premier :— 


“ As was said of one of his predecessors in office, his promises were, 
as he then was, mighty; his performances, as he now is, nothing. . . . 
The noble viscount stood erect among all his disasters, reverses, and 
perils; he appeared unmoved. His language was always lofty, swell- 
ing in proportion as the pediment on which he stood was reeling and 
staggering. In former times amid such disasters there would be only 
one course for a Minister to pursue. These, however, were antiquated 
notions; a fastidious delicacy formed no part of the character of the 
noble viscount.” 


This was severe, but the reply was far more so :— 


“T readily admit (said Lord Melbourne) the great power and 
eloquence of the noble and learned lore. His clearness in argument 
and dexterity in sarcasm no one caf deny, and if he will be satisfied 
with a compliment confined strictly to ability I am ready to render 
him that homage. But, my lords, ability is not everything; propriety 
of conduct, the vercundia, should be combined with the ingenium to 
make a great man and astatesman. Itis not enough to be dure /rontis 
perdite audacie. The noble and learned lord has referred to several 
historical characters to whom he has been pleased to say that I bear 
some resemblance. I beg, in return, to remind him of what once was 
said by Lord Bristol of « great statesman of former times (the Karl of 
Strafford), to whom I think the noble and learned lord might not in- 
applicably be compared: ‘The malignity of his practices was largely 
aggravated by his vast talents, whereof God hath given the use, but 
the devil directed the application.’ ’’* 


While the Tories were taunting the Ministry with not passing 
the measures they brought forward, the extremer men among 
their supporters were taunting them with not bringing 
forward other measures for which the country was not prepared, 
aud which, if they passed the Commons, would assuredly be 
thrown out by the Lords. The Ministers thus beset began to 
lose heart. “ Even quiet and courageous Lord Melbourne,” writes 
one of his colleagues, “ began to give way. He said that ‘a man 
must have the patience of an ass to stand against such odds.’ ” 
Another sorrow darkened the close of 1836: Augustus Lamb, 
the Premier’s only child, who had all his life been a sufferer in 
body and mind, died suddenly, and his father, who had tended 
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him with woman-like care, was now left alone in the world. He 
sought refuge from melancholy in stricter attention, if that were 
possible, to the multifarious duties of his office. No one who 
reads these Memoirs will ever repeat the nonsensical allegation 
that Melbourne was indolent. Nothing can be more unjust and 
false than such accusations. Though, as we have before said, he 
brought them on himself from his affectation of idleness and his 
love of irony and banter. The common belief is shown in one of 
a series of letters in the Z’imes of 1836, written in imitation of 
Junius and signed “Runnymede.” These letters have always 
been attributed to Lord Beaconsfield, and his authorship if not 
admitted has never been denied by him ; and from their style 
we confidently affirm that they are his. The first of the series is 
addressed to Lord Melbourne. 


“Tt is perhaps hopeless,” writes Runnymede, “that your lordship 
should rouse yourself from the embraces of that siren Desidia, to whose 
fatal influences you are not less a slave than our second Charles; and 
that you should cease to saunter over the destinies of a nation, and 
lounge away the glory of an Empire.” 


Nothing could be more unfounded. 


“ All the year 1836 it rained Garters and crosiers. There had 
been an epidemic among deans and judges, and as for the bishops the 
Premier positively believed they died to vex him. . . . Prelates and 
Garters went on dying, and in the midst of weightier affairs he had to 
balance noble and most noble susceptibilities, and to compare nice 
shades of theological thought.” 


And how carefully and conscientiously he performed his task 
these volumes show. The Session of 1837 gave the Ministry a 
decided triumph for their Irish Municipal Reform Bill; but 
various by-elections, especially that for Westminster, showed the 
decline of their popularity in the country; in mid-Session 
William IV. died, and by the consequent demise of the Crown 
the dissolution of the existing Parliament became inevitable. 

The early years of the new reign were the period of Lord 
Melbourne’s most active and most useful public service. The 
Queen told the Duke of Wellington— 


“that Lord Melbourne rendered her the greatest possible service, 
making her acquainted with the mode and policy of the Government of 
this country, initiating her into the laws and spirit of the Constitution; 
teaching her, in short, to preside over the destinies of this great 
country. Years after the Queen records in her diary how truly and 
sincerely she ‘deplored’ the loss of one who was a most kind and dis- 
interested friend of mine, and most sincerely attached to me.”* 





* “Life of Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 157. 
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The evil genius of the present reign soon appeared on the 
scene. It was rumoured that Baron Stockmar was to be private 
Secretary to the Queen. “There is of course no truth,” wrote 
Melbourne confidentially to a colleague, “in Stockmar’s appoint- 
ment. It should be quietly contradicted.” Rather than that 
important office should be held by a foreigner, ignorant and 
impatient of parliamentary government, and with strong leanings 
towards personal government by the Crown, Lord Melbourne 
patriotically undertook the private secretaryship himself. No 
one was better fitted than he for the arduous post, but it much 
increased his work. 

Relieved from the necessities of humouring the prejudices and 
weaknesses of the deceased Sovereign, Lord Melbourne sought to 
give effect to the principles on which he had learned from Mr. 
Fox Ireland should be governed, and Lord John Russell, as Home 
Secretary, addressed to Earl Mulgrave, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, a letter commending the spirit in which he had there- 
tofore conducted the Government, and by command of the Queen 
making known her earnest desire “to see her Irish subjects in 
the full enjoyment of that civil and political equality to which, 
by a recent statute, they were entitled, and that she was con- 
vinced that when invidious distinction were altogether obliterated 
her throne would be more secure and her people more truly 
united.”* O’Connell addressed a letter to the people of Ireland 
loudly expressing devotion to the young Queen, and praise of the 
Administration. The value of this demonstration was shrewdly 
appreciated by Melbourne. “His (O‘Connell’s) love is only less 
injurious than his enmity ; such letters from him do us harm in 
England, I know not whether they do us good in Ireland.”+ 

The soundness of this judgment was shown by the result of 
the general election of 1837. In England the Conservatives 
gained a majority, but the scale was turned by the votes of the 
Scotch and Irish constituencies, who gave the Ministers a fair 
working majority. Then began that “invaluable series of inves- 
tigations, by Royal Commissions, into all that concerned the 
moral, social, and religious welfare of the people, which was con- 
ducted under Lord Melbourne’s auspices,”{ aud which were 
destined in after years to bear much and good fruit. In their 
legislation the Government were not successful. In the Com- 
mons their majority decreased by defeat of their candidates at 
nearly every by-election which occurred. In the Lords, Lynd- 
hurst joined forces with Brougham to harass and annoy them. 
Canadian politics gave trouble. Trade and finance were dis- 
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turbed. The Irish Tithe Bill could only be carried by the sacri- 
fice of the appropriation clauses, “with a disastrous effect upon 
the Ministers’ influence and reputation, from which they never 
recovered.” The Session of 1839 was at first disastrous to 
Government. A vote of censure on their Irish policy was carried 
in the Lords by five votes, but obtained the approval of the 
Commons by a majority of twenty-two. 

On the 7th May, in a full House of Commons they found them- 
selves in a majority of only five on a Bill which proposed to 
suspend the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica. 

Lord Melbourne and his colleagues resigned. Sir R. Peel was 
sent for, but he was not anxious to take office at that time. It 
was said, “he was anxious to be brought in by the great 
interests.” A difficulty about removing the Ladies of the Queen’s 
Household gave him the pretext he required,and heabandoned the 
task he had at first undertaken. The Melbourne Ministry resumed 
office with the result thus well described: “ The leaders of the 
great party which had marched into office across the steps of the 
throne, stood feebly at bay behind the petticoats of their wives 
and sisters.” 

Lord Brougham put forth all his power of sarcasm and 
inveighed against their return to office under such circumstances. 
The Premier in one house, the Home Secretary in the other, de- 
fended the course they had taken—in neither House did any one 
propose to take a hostile vote on the subject. Lord Russell has 
since owned it would have been better for the reputation of the 
Ministry if they had retired before they were further weakened 
by the loss of some of their colleagues and a further demonstra- 
tion of their legislative inefficiency. The Session did not pass 
without two great Government measures being carried—not 
without strong opposition. The one was the reduction of the 
postage—a measure which Mr. Torrens truly describes as “ trans- 
cending in extent, degree, universality and value, every other 
fiscal reform of our time.” The Premier displayed his usual 
tact and skill in piloting the measure through the shoals and 
quicksands of the Upper House. The second was the com- 
mencement of national education. The Queen, soon after her 
accession, signified to Lord Melbourne that she had set her heart 
on her reign being remembered by the inauguration of a system 
of National Education. The suspicion and distrust with which 
the bishops and clergy would regard any measure on Education 
proposed by a Whig Government indisposed Melbourne to take 
up the question, but on his restoration to office he decided 
to make a beginning. The jealousy of the Church, his dwindling 
majority in the Commons, and the distressed state of our finances, 
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prevented the proposal of a large or comprehensive measure. 
Lord John Russell, in a cautious speech, proposed that the 
sum of 30,0001. should be yearly voted by Parliament for the aid 
of existing schools,—the fund to be administered under the 
direction of a committee of the Privy Council, of which Lord 
Lansdowne as Lord-President undertook the supervision. ‘The 
vote was carried in the Commons after strong opposition. In 
the Lords an address of remonstrance was carried, the Premier in 
framing the Royal message in reply conveyed as much rebuke 
to his opponents as was proper to the Sovereign to administer to 
the Upper House. 

In the autumn of 1839 the Cabinet was remodelled, and 
Macaulay was introduced into it as Secretary of War. “The 
credit is due to Melbourne of being the first Premier since the 
death of Stanhope, who opened the doors of the Cabinet to one 
who was simply and merely a man of letters.” The Queen had 
now reigned two years, and the events of that time convinced 
the Premier it would be better for the honour, comfort, and 
security of his young mistress that the wish of her relations should 
be gratified, and that she should ‘marry her cousin Prince Albert. 
Lord Melbourne had been the Queen’s confidential friend and 
adviser from the first, and he knew that after her marriage he 
would hold that position no longer. A man more selfish and 
more greedy of power would have interposed obstacles and delays. 
Lord Melbourne did everything in his power to bring about the 
marriage as early as possible. 

Parliament met in January, 1840; the proceedings in both 
Houses on the measures relative to the Royal Marriage were, to 
say the least, animated by a jealousy of the Ministry which pro- 
posed them, and the Premier’s soul was vexed thereat. 

In the Commons, a direct vote of want of confidence in the 
Government was proposed but defeated. The debate was one of 
the most brilliant of modern times. (ne of the best speeches was 
that of Lord Melbourne’s former colleague (Lord Stanley) ; it 
concluded with the stinging taunt “ we will leave to others the 
name, while we are content to wield the authority of Govern- 
ment.” It was plain to all that the end of the Ministry was 
at hand. Sydney Smith being asked in reference to a popular 
actor and farce of that day, whether he had seen “ Power” in 
“ His Last Legs,” replied, “Yes, I have just come from Lord 
Melbourne.” Lyndhurst again summed up the Ministerial 
failures of the Session, in a caustic and telling speech which 
nettled the Premier exceedingly—he charged the opposition in 
reply, and with perfect justice and truth, “ with reckless abuse of 
their power to frustrate and delay useful measures in order that 
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they might have the pretence for complaining that nothing had 
been done.”* Another vexation the Premier suffered was the 
fanatical cry raised against him, for having, with a want of 
caution very uncommon in him, presented at Court the Socialist 
leader, Robert Owen. 

At the opening of 1841 the state of the finances were a 
great embarrassment to the Government. . The Anti-Corn Law 
League was already formed, and demanded the total and 
immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws. Lord Melbourne had 
said to a free-trade deputation in 1839, that “the man who 
proposed such a thing was mad and fit for Bedlam”+ but now 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir F. Baring), proposed 
to him a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on foreign corn and a large 
reduction in the sugar and timber duties. 

To this plan Lord Melbourne assented. The Ministerial pro- 
posal on the sugar duties was defeated by thirty-six votes. Sir 
John Campbell (the Attorney-General) seeing the end at hand, 
thought it a fitting time to press his claims to be raised to the 
Bench and the Peerage. This led to Lord Melbourne assenting 
to or not opposing the intrigues, which resulted in the enforced 
withdrawal from the Irish Chancellorship of Plunket, his former 
colleague, and the object of his especial confidence and admira- 
tion, in order that Sir John Campbell,t a stranger alike to the 
Irish Bar and to Equity Jurisprudence, might for a few weeks 
sit as Chancellor. “In reality,” says Mr. Torrens, “ neither the 
inception of the scheme nor its accomplishment belonged to 
Melbourne, but he must be fairly held to share the blame generally 
cast on the transaction.” A vote of want of confidence in the 
Government was proposed by Sir Robert Peel and carried by 
one vote. 

Parliament was dissolved. The constituencies returned a Con- 
servative protectionist majority. The new Parliament met in 
August, and on the 28th an amendment to the address was 
carried by a majority of ninety-one,—Lord John Russell, with 
true prophetic insight and foresight, foretelling that Sir R. Peel 
and his followers would come into power to carry the measures 
for proposing which the Whigs were expelled. On the same 
day Lord Melbourne finally resigned office. His fall caused 
him no grief, but he “felt some degree of anxiety as it might 
occasion trouble and uneasiness to her Majesty.” “ For four 





* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 338. 

+ Browning’s “ Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 293. 

¢ Lt is due to Lord Campbell’s memory to say that on his appointment he 
waived all claim to a pension which legally he would have been entitled to 
claim on ceasing to hold office. 
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years,” he said, “I have seen you every day, but it is so 
different now to what it would have been in 1839, the Prince 
understands everything so well.”* 

The frequent interviews between the Queen and her First 
Minister had given occasion to frequent jibes and sneers from his 
Tory opponents. On one occasion some such remarks were made 
in the presence of the Duke of Wellington, who remarked, “I 
wish he saw her oftener.” Lord Melbourne was more than once 
pressed to take promotion in the Peerage and the Garter; he 
refused both, saying, as to the latter more suo, “ A Garter may 
attach to us somebody of consequence, whom nothing else will 
reach ; but what would be the use of my taking it, I cannot bribe 
myself.” 

With Lord Melbourne’s resignation his public life may said to 
have closed. The wear and tear of the last seven years brought 
upon him impaired strength, less buoyant spirits, and diminished 
powers of exertion. In the Session of 1842 he attended the 
Hense regularly and spoke frequently, but in the November of 
that year he had a paralytic seizure. From this he recovered to 
tae once more his place as Leader of the Opposition, but the 
seizure had affected his speech, and we find uo trace of his again 
addressing the House, though once again he spoke at a public 
dinner. 

He was much neglected by his former political friends and 
partisans, and he felt it. “Iam glad,” he said to a visitor, “ you 
are come. I have sat here watching that timepiece, and heard it 
strike four times without seeing the face of a human being ; and 
had it struck the fifth I feel I could not have borne it.” 

We are glad to notice that in the last melancholy years of his 
life communications from the Queen and the Prince were often 
the means of cheering him up.$ 

He watched with interest and amusement the disintegration of 
the Conservative party, and the adoption by Sir Robert Peel of 
that policy for proposing and upholding which he had been dis- 
ingenuously opposed and then hurled from power. On the 
abortive attempt to form a Whig Ministry in December, 1845, 
and on the formation of Lord John Russell's Government in June, 
1846, he was not even consulted. His health was no doubt 
affected, and he could not have undertaken high office, but he 
thought the Privy Seal should at least have been offered him. 
His judgment was as sound as ever, and in the absence of explana- 
tions the treatment he received at the hands of his old Lieutenant, 





* Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 366, 367. + Ibid. p. 289. 
Ibid. p. 392. : 
The Queen’s Journal, quoted in “ Life of Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 157. 
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Lord John Russell, and his other colleagues, cannot be called 
otherwise than neglect—the more so as “he was ready when 
asked, as he was not unfrequently by Lord John, to afford the 
benefit of his experience and advice.’* For instance, in the 
panic of 1847 he was consulted as to giving the Bank power to 
extend its issue beyond the limits prescribed by law, and the 
Ministry acted in accordance with his advice. In books aud 
social intercourse he took to the end undiminished delight. The 
last act of his political life as his first, was in favour of religious 
liberty. On the 24th of May, 1848, he voted (by proxy) in 
favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. In the November follow- 
ing he had another paralytic seizure, and on the 24th of the 
month, having attained his seventieth year, he passed away. 

Reviewing Lord Melbourne’s career, we cannot improve upon 
the judgment of Lord Lytton, which we have already quoted. It 
seems to us one of the best illustrations of the benefit to the 
country ensuing from the existence and influence of a Liberal 
aristocracy, which are so well explained and defended by Mr. 
Lecky, in his History of England during the 18th century.t 

As a politician he was throughout consistent. It may be said 
of him as of another Whig politician, “‘l'hat he pitched his 
Whigism low in order that he might keep it there.” As a 
Minister he was exposed to the most profligate and unscrupulous 
opposition known in our parliamentary history ; yet in spite of it 
he carried, not to mention other measures, the Reform of the 
Municipal Corporations of England and Ireland, The Acts 
Amending the Poor Laws und the Tithe Law, both of England 
and Ireland ; these, with the cheapening of the Postage, and the 
initiation of a system of National Education, are no mean triumphs 
in the field of wise and beneficent legislation. Greater merit 
even that this he can claim. As Minister and confidential adviser 
of a youthful female Sovereign, he impressed on her rule the pre- 
eminently constitutional character by which at least the first 
thirty-seven years of the present reign were characterised. In 
this respect we may claim for him an equality with the greatest 
and most trusted Ministers of other female reigns—with the 
Councillors of the reign of Elizabeth and with him—in sight of 
whose ancestral home these lines are written, Godolphin, of the 
reign of Anne. 





* Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 397. t Vide vol. i. p. 170 to 180. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Sirvation In THE East AND THE 
Future or Russia. 


. The Protocols of the Berlin Congress. 1878. 
. The Berlin Treaty. 1878. 
. The Anglo- Turkish Convention. 1878. 


. England’s Mission. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, 
in the “ Nineteenth Century” of September, 1878. 


. Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive. Adapted from the 
el of Franz von Loner. With much Additional 
Matter, by Mrs. A. Bateson Joyner. London: 1878. 


. India and her Neighbours. By W. P. ANDREW. London: 
1578. 


. The Ukuse concerning the “ Secret Group of Evil-minded 
Men,” of August 21, 1878. 


O far back as April last we painted to a coming complication 
N in Afghanistan, entering upon details which some may have 
thought at the time to be scarcely in direct connexion with the 
Eastern Question. We alluded, in doing so, to a personal com- 
munication from a prominent Afghan, who knows Russia well, 
and who said that “if once the Muscovites had succeeded in 
lodging themselves in that rocky bastion, which at present serves 
asa protection to English dominion in India, it would be utterly 
impossible to dislodge them again.” We added :—“ There is but 
one Power in the world which aims at the overthrow of British 
rule in Asia. It is the Power which has invaded the Khanates 
of once independent Tatary; which seeks its way along the 
Attrek towards Merv; which projects strategical railways towards 
Teheran and Tashkend ; which intrigues with Persia ; and which, 
after having got the mastery over the gigantic Caucasian bulwark, 
now breaks down Turkey, the protecting wall for the free and 
safe passage of English ships through Egypt. All these move- 
ments lead to the same conclusion. ‘The Gospel ot Philanthropy 
and Civilisation, which is put forward by the Czar’s emissaries or 
dupes, merely serves as a convenient mask.” 

n the same article we referred to the “ Memorandum of a 
confidential conversation of Count Schuvaloff with Lord Derby” 
(June 8, 1877), in which the Czar’s Ambassador denied that it 
was the interest of Russia to trouble Eugland in her Indian 
possessions. Count Schuvaloff remarked :—* The war which is at 
present going on does not demand it; for its object is clearly 
defined, and matters would be complicated rather than simplified 
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by so vast an extension of the struggle.” We, on our part, ob- 
served :—‘ So the present war does not demand the troubling of 
England in her i possessions! That will come afterwards 
in due time. Russian diplomacy has always been great in such 
leering, ironical, and yet highly polite, covert threats. Those who 
cannot read and interpret them are naturally marked out as their 
victims.” 

We have not had to wait long for a verification of this surmise, 
made six months ago. No sooner has the Eastern Question, in 
its application to the Lower Danube. the Balkans, the Darda- 
nelles, and Armenia, been disposed of for a little while than the 
Central Asian Question, the question of Afghanistan, the question 
of the security of our Indian Empire, comes up with considerable 
force. Merv and Herat, the Bolan and the Kyber Pass, Shir 
Aliand the Russian Embassy to that ruler, have suddenly become 
familiar words. Ay, they have become words of threatening 
import, even to those who formerly believed in Lord Salisbury’s 
proposition, that a dangerous enemy can be best kept at bay by 
buying the largest maps possible, so that the gradual advance 
of the hostile party may still look very far off from the vital 
points of its intended victim. War with Afghanistan is “in 
sight.” We apprehend that many will yet have cause to 
rue the day when they allowed themselves to be persuaded, 
by the advocates of the civilising mission of “Holy Russia,” 
that Turkey had better been overthrown by Cossack hosts. 
In our opinion, the struggle against the Asiatic ambition of 
Czardom, which will never “be satisfied until England shall have 
been brought down from her ruling position, is only delayed, 
but it cannot be avoided. For that reason alone, irrespective 
even of all other great considerations of European security, free- 
dom, and culture, we held, and hold, it to be the interest of this 
country not to allow the destruction of an Empire which, in case 
of a contest with Russia, would be able to effect the most ser- 
viceable diversion. 

We do not regard it as “ England’s Mission” to let herself be 
cribbed, cabined, and confined within her own tight little island 
for the sake of Muscovite autocracy. We have to think of the 
future—of vast political, industrial, and commercial interests, in 
which the interests of the working classes of England are involved 
to the largest extent. It is scarcely necessary for us to declare 
that we feel not the slightest sympathy with “Imperialism.” 
The creation of a flash title like that of “ Kaisar-i-Hind” we look 
upon as a sorry pandering to reprehensible Court tastes and 
petty Court rivalries. However, we do not, on that account, 
regard it as the duty of a Liberal or Radical to fling all the 
larger concerns of this country to the winds by throwing the 
insulting words “Imperialism” or “Jingoism” after them. If 
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the logical consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s utterances were 
drawn, he himself would stand aghast at the social problem sud- 
denly created in these isles by the disorganisation of our political 
edifice, and the shutting up of some of our most valuable labour- 
markets. It is easy, between picturesque tree-felling in the park 
of Hawarden, to utter finely drawn phrases at which the military 
attachés of Russian embassies must laugh in their sleeves. But 
when the toiling, struggling mass of people, who can scarcely 
fathom the importance of Eugland’s Asiatic dominion, though 
the loss of it would come home to them very quickly in a terrible 
manner—when the disinherited many, who “weave with toil 
and care,” would one day feel the pinching result of a mistaken 
pro-Russian policy, and find “fair England” to be for them 
nothing better than a “sepulchre’—then a struggle of mad 
despair would begin, which would exhaust the energies of the 
stoutest-hearted, and for which the smooth-tongued Parliamen- 
tarians of the present day would be as fit as babes are for lifting 
a hundredweight.* 

It is true, Mr. Gladstone himself avers that he too has a 
feeling for his country’s greatness ; but, with all due respect for 
the great ability of the former leader of the Liberal party, and 
whilst fully acknowledging that he has been the means of 
promoting some highly useful and important measures, we are 
by no means impressed with the way in which he now tells 
us that he once intended achieving national greatness. The 
measures of which he prides himself as having been taken in 
regard to America; the revelation he makes of the wish he 
entertained, in 1863, to form an alliance of England with the 
representative of the most tyrannic aud most corrupt Imperialism, 
with the Man of December, for denying to the German people 
of Schleswig-Holstein their right of nationality and self-govern- 
ment; the curious doubts he casts on the origin of the war so 
insolently undertaken, without any provocation, by Napoleon III. 





* Speaking of what he calls the “ Materialists of Politics’—that is, those 
who occupy themselves with the realities of a nation’s life and concerns—Mr, 
Gladstone declares that, ‘‘ if by some vast convulsion our transmarine possessio s 
could be ali submerged, the very same energies of that very same (English) 
people would discover other inhabited or inhabitable spaces of the globe on 
which to repeat its work, or would, without them, in other modes, assert its 
undiminished greatness.” It is difficult to say which idea is more to be 
admired —the naive geographical notion that there are yet spaces of the globe, 
of the existence of which, as at Columbus’ time, we do not know at present; 
or the proposition that the Euglish people, deprived of all its transmarine 
pessessivns, is to “ repeat its work’ on some, as yet undiscovered, “ inhabited or 
inhabitable part of the earth.” As to the conclusion of the sentence quoted, 
it. is so beautifully indefinite in its childlike vagueuess that it is impossible to 
say what the author means at all. 

(Vol. CX. No. CCX VIII.]—New Series. Vol. LIV. No. Il HU 
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—a fact not questioned even by patriotic Republicans like Louis 
Blanc: all this strange evidence Mr. Gladstone furnishes 
of his own sympathy with “national greatness,” is to us very 
unconvincing indeed. The cause of humanity, of progress and 
justice, which he professes to have so much at heart, would 
have been served very indifferently had he had his own sweet 
will, as indicated in his retrospective remarks in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

We now come to the heartrending and hideous proofs of 
what we said, in April last, with reference to Russian barbarism 
—namely, that “the Gospel of Philanthropy and Civilisation 
which is put forward by the Czar’s emissaries or dupes merely 
serves as a convenient mask.” 

Whilst we are writing, the report of the Rhodope Commission 
is not yet at hand; in fact, owing to the tactics of the Czar’s 
delegate, its publication as a united commissioners’ report has 
been stopped. However, there is a concordance of evidence 
concerning these fiendish, wholesale, historically unmatched 
atrocities in the French, German, and English press of so over- 
whelming a kind that Mr. Gladstone himself, as well as Lurd 
Shaftesbury, have thought fit—at least by letters of a few lines 
—to protest against the demoniacal doings of their Bulgarian 
clients.* Moreover, there is already before us a great deal of 
official testimony—English, French, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Italian—which fully confirms the statements of the British and 
Continental journals. We will first deal with those “ Voices of 
the Press”—all the more so because in them we find the state- 
ments of the Rhodope Commission foreshadowed. 

Says the well informed Constantinople correspondent of the 
Standard on the great massacre near Hermaunli, before which 
the horrors of the night of St. Bartholomew pale :— 

“The report of the Mixed Commission of Inquiry into the condition 


of the Mahometan refugees in the Rhodope Mountains was signed 
yesterday by the French, Italian, Turkish, and English Commissioners. 





* Tn his article on ‘‘ England’s Mission,” Mr, Gladstone, speaking of the 
expected reports of the Rhodope Commission, says in a short note :— 

“They (the reports) allege against Russians, as well as Bulgarians, a multi- 
tude of cases of cruel and revolting outrage. It would be idle to suppose that 
the Russian authorities can, under circumstances so terrible, stop every excess. 
But they are surely bound to make every so-called Christian, be he Russian or 
Bulgarian, who commits murder or other inhuman crime, pay, and that very 
promptly, the forfeit with his life. If they fail or falter in this duty, they will 
cover their Emperor and nation with disgrace; and unless they confute some 
very definite statements of British agents in these papers (pp. 52, 55’, it would 
appear that ¢hey have already and lamentably failed in it ; Gedave prosecuting 
against the Mussulmans measures which seem nearly to approach to WHOLE- 
SALE ©:.NFISCATION OF THE"R LANDS.” 
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The Austrian Commissioner had voted for the acceptance of the report ; 
but the Russian representative retired from the Commission some 
time ago. I am informed that the report established conclusively that, 
after the signing of the armistice, the Russian regular troops burned 
eighty Mahometan villages between Staninko and Demotica.- I have 
reason to believe that the report also proves conclusively that one day, 
at the end of February, there were 15,000 waggons full of refugees, 
men, women, and children, between Kaskéi and Hermanli.- These 
were attacked by Cossacks, brutally treated, and put to flight through 
deep snow. On the following day they were again attacked by regular 
Russian infantry and artillery, and were at night driven into a cul de 
sac formed by the junction of the rivers Maritza and Sazlii-Dere. 
In this cud de sac the Russian artillery, posted on heights, played upon 
the helpless crowd without intermission FoR TWELVE Hours. The 
women flying from the fire of the Russians threw their children into the 
rivers. TWO THOUSAND BODIES OF CHILDREN WERE TAKEN OUT OF THE 
river Saz.i-Dere. The members of the mixed Commission, travel- 
ling through the scene of the slaughter, were horrified by the sight of 
the skeletons of men, women, and children. This butchery of help- 
less Moslems was perpetrated, mostly in cold blood, by regular Russian 
troops under the command of their officers. I am told the report also 
shows that there are now 150,000 Moslem refugees in Mount Rhodope. 
OF THESE NEARLY ONE-HALF ARE SAID TO BE wipows. THE RussIAN 
COMMANDERS DO ALL IN THEIR POWER TO PREVENT THESE POOK PEOPLE 
FROM RETURNING HOME, AND INCITE THE BULGARIANS TO ATTACK THOSE 
WHO DO RETURN.” 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Liberal Manchester 
Guardian writes :— 


“The revelations brought to light by the Rhodope Commissioners 
exceed in horror by many degrees the worst affairs that occurred in 
the suppression of the Bulgarian insurrection, and ample evidence has 
been collected of the share taken in the fiendish work by the Russian 
AUTHORITIES, It seems to be considered by all alike amongst the in- 
vaders that the Mohammedan race must be cleared out in order to 
insure a complete Slav character for the new States to be created out 
of the conquered Ottoman territory. I have it upon the authority of 
a friend in whom I have every confidence, that even Count Skobeleff 
himself is no stranger to this idea, for in the heat of argument with 
the acting French Consul at this place, when the latter was endeavour- 
ing to call his attention to the misdeeds of the Bulgarian soldiers, the 
observation was allowed to slip that ‘THIS RACE MUST BE DESTROYED OR 
rooTeD out.’ The Commissioners have now in their hands trustworthy 
evidence of the murder otf 1000 babes and little cnildren. All and 
much more than was alleged with respect to the conduct of the Bashi- 
Bazouks in the suppression of the Bulgarian insurrection has been put 
in practice by the savages released from restraint by the arrival of the 
Russian troops. The details with respect to the treatment of women, 
of which evidence has been collected by Mr. Fawcett and his ee 
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are revolting in the extreme. No wonder the Russian member left 
the Commission in disgust. The inquiry was bringing too many ugly 
facts to light. The insurgents, as they are called, still maintain their 
position in the strongholds of the Rhodope Mountains, defying the 
efforts of the Russians to put them down.” 


This is the application of the “bag and baggage” policy with a 
vengeance. Again, let us hear a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette on the treatment awarded to women by the Russians 
and their allies. He says :— 


“The Rhodope Commission having completed its circuit, under 
shade of tent and tree, in village after village, from the coast to the 
Arda, and beyond that river over the long plain from Stanimaka to 
Hasskeui down to Adrianople and Demotica, arrived the other day in 
Constantinople laden with a thick volume of proces verbaua, sick and 
sorry all round, save only Mr. Fawcett, who was sorry but not sick. 
And there was plenty to make him sorry; for the proces verbauz tell 
a sickening tale—a tale that became so intolerably distressing one day 
that the Commission actually broke down, and almost joined in the bitter 
weepings of some hundreds who had come under the harrow of Russian 
Christianisation ; whereupon Mr. Fawcett, who was president, dissolved 
the sitting. The particular incident which upset the Commission was 
the testimony of a man concerning the fate of his wife. The woman 
was very far advanced in pregnancy, and her appearance gave rise 
first to coarse jokes on the part of sume officers of the army of the 
Czar, and then to curiosity, which took the form of betting as to the 
sex of the coming infant. The bets were decided on the spot, and 
when the procés verbaux are published you will see how—I dare not 
tell so ghastly a tale. THERE SEEMS TO BE A SINGULAR PREJUDICE IN 
THE RussiAN ARMY IN FAVOUR OF CUTTING OFF THE BREASTS OF WOMEN, 
for wherever the Commission sat, it found cases of this form of muti- 
lation. Rolling women in tar or petroleum, or other inflammable 
substances, and then setting them alight, is a method of torture more 
rarely resorted to; but fire seems to have been found a convenient 
instrument of destruction when a good lot of Mussulmans were trapped 
together ina barn, or the like. I will say no more now about these proces 
verbaux, but let some one at home insist on their publication, and on 
the publication of Mr. Calvert's report about the military executions 
of Kezanlik. Why should we all be believing the wrong thing? And 
it is much by luck that we fhay know the truth now. For the 
Austrian Ambassador, Zichy, and the German chargé d’affaires, Radio- 
linski—Pole as he is—and the Italian chargé d'affaires, Galvagni, 
telegraphed every day to their men on the Rhodope Commission, 
bidding them ‘ ménager,’ ‘ adoucir,’ ‘ne pas donner lieu & un scandale,’ 
&c. &c. But Mr. Fawcett and M. Chalet, the French Commissioner, 
were very decided about not being accessories after the fact to Russian 
barbarity. Thanks to them, the truth has been ascertained, and those 
who wish to know it will shortly find it in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, at any rate. 1 told you of the Russian falsehood about the 
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Rhodope insurrection. The best of it is that while the Commission 
was there at the head-quarters of the army of defence, at Karatarlar, 
the Russians sent a flag of truce, with official communications, to 
Hidayet Bey, styling him ‘ Commander-in-chief of the Army of Defence 
of the Pomak Nation.’ There is, in the opinion of the Commission, an 
amount of vitality and power in the Rhodope ‘insurrection’ which 
renders its resolution into peaceful elements a problem far from easy 
to solve.” 


The Pomaks, it may be remembered, are themselves of Bulgar 
or mixed Bulgaro-Greek origin, but in religion Mohammedan. 
Their commander-in-chief has furnished to a correspondent of 
the Dai!y Telegraph a long horrible list of atrocities, headed 
with the significant words :—*“ Show the enclosed to friends of 
Mr. Gladstone ; bless them!” It is a catalogue of murders and 
of rape committed against girls and women, whose age ranged 
from six to forty-nine. The list refers to a single village, but 
contains numerous cases of the most ghastly nature. 

In one instance a young girl, named Fatime, was “ill- 
treated” (this euphemism has been everywhere applied by the 
correspondent for rape) until she became mad. A girl of 
sixteen was violated, and afterwards compelled to dance before 
the Bulgarians. The wife of Murad Hatid, thirty years of age. 
declares :—“ I was bound with my hands behind my back, and 
for three days delivered to the lust and brutality of the soldiers.” 
A woman of forty reports that she was violated over and over by 
the Cossacks, and then given to the Bulgarians, who kept her four 
days in the mountains. Old men and women were mercilessly 
beheaded or shot. Softa Ohxtu Hassan, aged seventy, had his 
head chopped off with an axe, in the presence of all his family. 

The original of the declarations referring to these horrors, is 
signed by the survivors, “This’—says the Commander of the 
Army of Defence in the Rhodope Mountains—“ is one case out of 
a thousand. Such is the civilising system of Russia, and the 
conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s meek Bulgarians. Over 50,000 
women and cliildren were murdered by the holy crusaders; and 
I defy a single case of murder to be proved against a soldier 
under my command.” But then, Mr. K. A. Freeman, the arch- 
crusader, has taught us that atrocities committed by Bulgars 
cannot, morally, be placed on the same level with the guilt of 
the unspeakable Turk. Such highly religious casuistry has never 
failed to make its appearance when tiie “Cross” was to ve 
avenged. We wonder, however, whether the fertile pen and 
fluent tongue of others who have hitherto worked in common 
with Mr. Freeman, will not have to say something better on 
this subject than we can expect from that ardent admirer of mad 
Peter of Amiens, who would rather let “ perish the interests of 
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England, perish our dominion in India,” than “that we should 
withstand the advance of Russia.” 

Among the Liberals or Radicals in Parliament who have firmly 
and nobly stood out against the prevalent pro-Russian current of 
the Opposition, Mr. Joseph Cowen, the member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, must be mentioned foremost. With a stirring eloquence 
that wrung a tribute of admiration even from some of his antago- 
nists, he passed a scathing judgment upon Russian tyranny, 
supporting it by quotations from historical records which no 
houest man will gainsay. It is a pity that voices like the one 
of Mr. Cowen did not make themselves beard when the summer- 
madness of philo-Russianism first threatened to pass over the 
Opposition ranks. What mischief to Liberal prospects at home 
might have been avoided! What blood might have been spared 
which has since been shed abroad in torrents! 

The Newcastle Chronicle, which itself had yielded for a 
time to the views so persistently urged by Mr. Gladstone, now 
says, under better guidance, with great truth and force :— 


“We have briefly recalled the incidents of the ‘ Bulgarian Atrocities’ 
for the purpose of directing the attention of our readers to proceedings 
equally horrible, of which that unhappy country has just been the 
theatre. This time, however, it is the Christian Bulgars and the holy 
and liberating Russians that are the criminals, and the ‘ unspeakable 
Turk’ that is the victim. In another column will be found such a 
chronicle of horrors as has seldom been put before an English news- 
paper reader. We don’t wish to exaggerate the disgust and indig- 
nation with which all Englishmen, not blinded by party passion, will 
read the fiendish record of Bulgarian and Russian brutality. But we 
may add to the statements sent from Constantinople by the correspon- 
dents of contemporaries a notice of beastly outrages, communicated to 
us from a trustworthy source, that have been committed on several 
unfortunate Turks. The women not only had their breasts cut off 
and the nipples thrust into their mouths, but the men had parts of their 
bodies dealt with in exactly the same way. Other countries will be 
curious to learn what the politicians, and the papers, and the preachers 
that denounced so loudly the conduct of the Turks in 1876, will say to 
the conduct of the Bulgarians and the Russians in 1878. Shall we 
have any meetings or Conferences held to denounce the perpetration 
of the more recent atrocities, as we had to decry those committed two 
years ago? We fear not, There will be mild, but doubtless sincere, 
regrets expressed by many. But not a few will attempt to excuse and 
palliate the people they have so persistently patronised. And others 
will console themselves with the reflection that the men and women 
now maltreated and murdered are only Mahometans, while the people 
who slew them were Christians. To our thinking the faith of the 
sufferers is a matter of small moment. We warmly denounced the 
barbarities of the Turks, and we denounce with equal earnestness the 
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greater barbarities of the Russians and their protégés. Some day 
perhaps Englishmen will realise the mistake they have made in en- 
couraging the aggressive and the most deadening and heartless despotism: 
that curses the earth. The Russians evidently mean to annihilate the 
Turks, as they have striven, fortunately so far without success, to 
annihilate the Poles.” 


But it still remains to us—lest these quotations from Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Radical papers of this country should 
appear one-sided—to make at least a passing allusion to the 
foreign press. We will neither refer to Republican and Demo- 
cratic prints in France or Germany, though these are the most 
energetic in their denunciation of Russian tyranny and barbarism, 
as well as of the false tactics of the English Opposition. We 
prefer alluding to a Berlin paper, which is neither Turcophile, 
nor anti-Russian in the so-called “Jingo” sense, but on the con- 
trary has often attacked “Jingoism.” The Liberal Vossische 
Zeitung says, in its Vienna correspondence :—“ It is officially 
proved now that in- presence of the horrors which are being 
committed by Cossacks and Bulgars in Roumelia, the ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities’ denounced by Mr. Gladstone in 1876 recede, as com- 
paratively far less important, into the background. The deeds 
of the former enormously surpass the Mohammedan atrocities of 
Batak. The latest horrors are all the more abominable because 
the Russians professed to come into the country as ‘ civilisers,’ 
and because the regular Russian troops there have played the 
same nefarious part as the wild Tcherkess and Bashi-Bazonk 
hordes did in May, 1876. The description of the unspeakabie 
disgust with which the members of the Rhodope Commission were 
seized at the sight of the skeleton heaps at Hermanli, reads like 
a more powerful copy of the picture which offered itself, two 
years ago, at Batak.” 

From official documents, so far as they have come to hand, we 
have yet to give some passages, in order to show that newspaper 
correspondents had not exaggerated, but only been beforehand 
in supplying information. 

Vice-Consul Brophy writes, under date of Bourgas, 10th July, 
1878 :— 


“In my despatch of the 4th instant I mentioned the fact of the 
Mussulman villagers of Kara Abbulilier having been plundered, 
tortured, &c., by Bulgarians. I have now the honour to report to 
your Excellency that the village in question is one of three which 
alone of all the Turkish villages refused to leave their homes when 
steamers were sent here by the Ottoman Government to carry away 
the Mussulman emigrants from the Hasseki district. The two others, 
Belevren and Ahlatli Kebir, have, I regret to say, been also sacked at 
various times by their Bulgarian neighbours, and so effectually that at 
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the present moment there are not ten pairs of working beasts in the 
two villages, which collectively number about 120 families. From 
Belevren alone, 300 head of oxen, buffaloes, and horses, were carried 
off at once some weeks since, and it is literally impossible for a Turk 
to stir outside his village without running the risk of being fired at; 
so that these peasants have but little hope of being able to reap their 
crops. They have complained to the local Council here, but without 
effect. In a recent conversation with a Bulgarian peasant whom I 
have known for many years, from the environs of Karnabad, he told 
me that cattle-lifting was now more frequent than it had ever been 
previously. On asking whether the Turks of the mountains (in the 
neutral zone) ever came to rob, I was told, ‘No; but our Bulgarians 
go into the hills and steal Turkish cattle.’ To a question I put as to 
the provisional Government of Karnabad, I received the answer that 
the action of the authorities there might be characterised by the phrase 
‘ undisguised robbery’ (‘ atchik soighoundjoulouk’). Not only are the 
Bulgarian peasants and Bulgarian members of the local Administrations 
thus permitted with impunity to plunder and do worse, but the Pro- 
visional Government itself appears bent upon the ruin of the Mussulman 
element throughout the country; all the Turks who have returned here 
for the purpose of claiming their sown crops are prohibited from 
getting them reaped, and their fields have either been confiscated by 
the authorities, or sold to Bulgarians at a tithe of their market value, 
whilst some of them have been told plainly that Mussulmans have no 
longer the right to possess property in this country. From a member 
of the Local Council of Bourgas I learn that on the 8th inst. an order 
was received here, according to which ‘no assistance was to be given to 
any Mussulman, no matter what his previous character or reputation, 
who, having once quitted the country, may return to claim houses, 
land, or any other property, movable or immovable.’ Whether the 
information thus given me be or not literally correct, I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that the Bulgarian local authorities have acted, are 
still acting, and apparently intend to continue to act, in the spirit of 
the alleged order.” 

There is another report by Mr. Brophy, concerning the perse- 
cution of Jews by Russo-Bulgarians at Karnabad. Some of our 
present instructors in Liberalism make light, it is true, of any- 
thing happening to men of the Mosaic creed. They do not seem 
to acknowledge that even a Jew “hath eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections,” and so forth, like the most devout 
believer in that so-called “ Religion of Love,” whose tenets are 
at present so strangely interpreted by the fiery antagonists of the 
“one anti-human specimen of humanity.” 

A report on the attempted re-patriation of 200,000 Mussulman 
refugees, by Consul Reade, under date of July 8th, contains a 
telling description of “the value of the assurances of protection” 
given by Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. The condition of that 
mass of unfortunate human beings is truly a harrowing one. Sir 
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A. H. Layard, in his communication to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
of July 18th, says that Prince Labanoff “informed us that he 
had to state, on the authority of Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, 
the Imperial Commissioner, that the Mussulman refugees could 
not be allowed to return in any numbers to the districts in the 
occupation of the Russians, who had no means of protecting them 
against the Bulgarians. I ventured to remark that if such were 
the case, these unfortunate people, who ought to be protected 
by those who had taken possession of their country, would be 
left to starve, as, if they were not to be permitted to go back to 
their villages, I did not see how they were to live.” 

But perhaps the Commissioner of Alexander II. was of the 
opinion of Talleyrand, when the beggar approached the latter 
with the remark that, after all, he “must live.” Talleyrand 
replied :—“ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” The Russian logic 
of the bag and baggage policy does not trouble itself with 
affording the means of living to a population formally excom- 
municated by Mr. Gladstone from the pale of mankind. 

Sir A. H. Layard also reports that—“ At our first meeting 
Prince Labanoff objected to the inquiries of the Commission 
being extended to territory occupied by the Russian troops, and 
proposed that, if they commenced in Mount Rhodope, they 
should end at the Russian lines. But Consul-General Faweett, 
Colonel Raab (the Austrian Military Attaché), and two other 
gentlemen who had been named as members of the Commission, 
pointed out that if the Russian Ambassador’s proposal were 
accepted, the inquiry could lead to no practical results, as the 
greater number of the villages that have been destroyed, and 
whose inhabitants have been massacred or expelled, ARE WITHIN 
THE RUSSIAN LINES.” In fact, the ill-will of the Russian autho- 
rities, arising partly from their evil intentions, partly from the 
consciousness of the crimes committed under their orders, or 
with their connivance, becomes apparent in all those transactions. 
Only the firmness shown by the English, Austrian, and French 
members of this Commission was able to vanquish, to some 
extent, the unwillingness of the Czar’s agents. 

Under date of July 20, we read in Sir A. H. Layard’s de- 
spatch :—‘I have received the following information to-day from 
the International Commissioners at Gumuldjina :—‘ According to 
information given by refugees in the neighbourhood of Demotica, 
it appears that during the last six weeks the Russians have 
burnt innocent villages and destroyed the inhabitants. We 
have just received trustworthy information that the Russians 
are on the point of attacking a Turkish village near Karaja, 
which is outside their lines, and where the Commission intend 
to go. The Commissioners will endeavour to prevent useless 
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shedding of blood.’” Thus we see the Commissioners running 
fast after the delivering angels—angels of death, in truth—of 
the “Divine Figure from the North,” in order to stop their 
swords of extermination, and the torches with which they bring 
so strange a light to the East. 

Well may the English ambassador say, in regard to outrages 
which are a disgrace to civilisation :—“ The unhappy Mussulmans, 
without the sympathy or help of Europe, must suffer to the 
bitter end. Those who denounced Bulgarian atrocities, and 
invited, in the cause of humanity, one of the most cruel and 
unrighteous of wars, are now silent.” 

Mr. Fawcett writes :— 


“The persons whom I have seen are well-informed, and, I think, 
impartial. Their unanimous opinion is that if the yoke of the Turks 
was somewhat hard, that of the Russians is infinitely more so. They 
ask me to request your Excellency, if possible, to prevent, at any rate 
for the present, the return of any refugees to Roumelia, as it only 
exposes them to persecution, and their women to outrage. These 
gentlemen say that the Russian soldiers, though rough, are not by 
nature cruel, which, from what I saw last year, I fully believe; but 
they are indifferent, and if they do not encourage, at any rate permit, 
in many cases, the Bulgarians to maltreat the Turkish population. 
They further state that the Kussians show a great absence of decent 
feeling. The smaller mosques are systematically destroyed, the houses of 
the Turks pulled down, and their cemeteries defaced and defiled, both 
here and at Philippopolis. In riding up to these towns from the 
station you can see palpable evidences of these facts. The same 
gentlemen likewise complain of the unusual system of billeting pursued 
by the intendance and the police, who put officers into respectabie 
houses, turning out in many instances the members of the family. 
This may, perhaps, be allowable in time of war, but it can scarcely be 
usual to bring by force women of ill-fame into such houses. This, never- 
theless, I am assured by several persons, was done by the Governor 
and Vice-Governor of Adrianople at the house of M. Badetti, a most 
respectable merchant here, at which the Vice-Governor was quartered, 
and which was occupied by M. Badetti’s family at the time. As tor the 
morality of this town, there are now 3400 registered prostitutes in a place 
where such a thing was almost wholly unknown before.” 


The same despatch graphically describes Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff’s hypocritical talk in “a speech nearly an hour long,” 
the upshot of which was, that the several hundred thousand in- 
nocent Mussulman refugees could not be allowed to return to 
their homes. Mr. Fawcett also denounces the “most open cor- 
ruption which prevails in the Russian administration.” He 
furthermore refers to the rigorous Jevying of taxes amidst all 
this misery, to the harsh imposition of fresh ones, and the inexo- 
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rable exaction, by Russia, even of taxes which had been re- 
mitted by the Porte to villages that had suffered, in 1876, from 
the Bashi-Bazouks, 

Vice-Consul Calvert writes :— 


“ One story of persecution of the most horrible nature, to which I 
have alluded elsewhere in this Report, kas come to light within the 
last few days, and it is this that has obliged me to quolify as relative 
the immunity from outrage which the Turks may now be said to 
enjoy. Yesterday a young Turkish woman came to me and made the 
following statement :—Her name is Nazik, she is twenty-three years of 
age, and is a native of Buyuk-Himetly, in the district of Kyzanlik. 
Her husband, Seid, died three months ago in this town, and she has no 
relative now living but an uncle, who is staying at Philippopolis. 
With about one hundred returned refugees from different villages, 
Nazik was sent away from Philippopolis two months ago. They bore 
a safe-conduct from the Russian authorities. ‘When we left Philip- 
popolis,’ she said, ‘ we slept the first night at Tchirpely; the second 
night we stopped at Yiinkioi, a Bulgarian village. The Russian 
soldiers, who had been given us as an escort, had lett us on the road, 
and returned to town. At Yiinkioi the Bulgarians received us badly. 
They shut us all up in a barn about thirty feet square, men, women, 
and children together. It was then about the hour of evening prayer. 
Shortly afterwards, the door of the barn was thrown open, and a 
crowd of Bulgarians rushed in among us, at their head a ‘ papass’ 
(priest). I cannot describe in detail what then took place, for I was ill, 
and lay helpless on the floor in a corner of the barn—my two children, 
one a girl of twelve months, the other only ten days old, at my side. 
The Bulgarians were all armed, some with swords and guns, others 
with axes, clubs, &c. They began by demanding money of us; they 
searched our persons, and took the little money we had, beating us 
because we had not more. T'hen, after binding all the men among us, 
they rushed upon the women. Each man seized the first woman in his 
way, and dragged her into the fields and gardens around ; THEY RAVISHED 
EVERY FEMALE OF OUR PARTY, DOWN TO GIRLS OF EIGHT YEARS.’ 

«Can you name any of the children who you say were outraged ?’ 

“¢Yes; Hassan Prankadji’s sister, Hazimé, was only eight years 
old—they violated her. Also Rushid’s daughter, Zelhah, ten years 
old; and Yuzbashi’s daughter, Urkieh, all of Beykioi. The priest 
himself violated Selim Bashi's wife, Lutfich, twenty-four years of age. 
In the confusion which took place when the Bulgarians were seizing 
the women, and the women resisting and trying to elude them, my 
two children were trodden under foot. I cried out: ‘ You are killing 
my children!’ But one of the Bulgars, who carried a gun with a 
fixed bayonet, turned round and thrust his weapon into the body of 
my eldest child: It only lived a few minutes longer. My baby died 
the next evening of the injuries it received. The outraging of the 
women went on from shortly after sunset till the fourth or fifth hour of 
the night. In the morning we were allowed to proceed to Beykioi, 
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which the Russian authorities had assigned to us as a residence. On 
the way to Beykioi, the family of Konkon Mehmed, consisting of him- 
self, his wife, son, and daughter-in-law, were all murdered, having 
lagged behind the others and been overtaken by Bulgarians. The life 
we have led at Beykioi for the last two months, God knows what it 
has been. Not a week has passed without some one of us women being 
forced to submit to the worst indignities. And if we resisted, which 
we knew to be useless—beating, beating, beating! Wr HAVE BECOME 
LIKE ANIMALS, AND HAVE FORGOITEN WHAT IT IS TO FEEL SHAME. Until 
now the tchorbadjis of Beykioi would not allow any of us to come to 
town, because they feared we would come to town to complain. Two 
other women come with me to town. Six others remain at Beykioi, 
and they beg for the love of God to be allowed to escape from their 
persecutors. I was not outraged by the Bulgarians, either at Yiinkioi 
or at Beykioi, because I was seriously ill till lately. One day, at Bey- 
kioi they dragged me into a garden, but seeing that I was unable to 
walk or stand, they let me go. I could not identify any of our perse- 
cutors at Beykioi, but my companions can. I could recognise some 
of those who ill-treated us at Yiinkioi. I have almost Jost my mind. 
In the space of three months I have lost my mother, my husband, and 
three children. My eldest child, my husband, and my mother died in 
Philippopolis.’ ” 


Messrs. Fawcett, von Raab, and Chalet finally telegraph to- 
gether to Sir A. H. Layard :—“ Evidence of most of the refugees, 
concerning atrocities committed by Russian soldiers, is unan- 
swerable. M. Basily, the Russian Commissioner, wishes to stop 
these accusations, many of which Germany acknowledges to be 
true. M. BASILY SAYS HE WILL RETIRE, AND SO PUT AN END 
TO THE COMMISSION.” 

Truly, when, in July last, we expressed satisfaction at seeing 
the conquering career which the Autocrat of all the Russians 
and Baskirs had pursued “in the fashion of Ghengis Khan and 
Timur Leng,” stopped at last by English intervention, we were 
even under the mark in our denunciation of Russian barbarism. 
Such wholesale outrages against women have not even disgraced 
the path of those Asiatic “Scourges of God.” 

The “ Peace with Honour” which Lord Beaconsfield said he 
had brought back from Berlin, we are not able to recognise as a 
very satisfactory arrangement. It is, in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
words, merely a truce. Worse than that, it is an arrangement 
against which Pomaks, Albanese, Mohammedan and Christian 
Bosnians, and Lazes, have risen arms in hand. Gradually, these 
popular insurrections will be overcome; but a fertile source of 
fresh complications is nevertheless still flowing from the provi- 
sions of the Berlin Treaty. The Greek question, too, threatens 
to bring about an outbreak. Had the pan-Slavonian manceuvres 
of Russia, and the Czar’s territorial lust of aggression been more 
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firmly met at Berlin, the Porte would, no doubt, have shown 
greater willingness in acknowledging Hellenic claims. As it is, 
one can scarcely expect. Turkey to allow herself, without protest 
or resistance, to be territorially diminished, both in front and in 
the rear. 

Among the worst provisions of the Berlin Treaty, must be 
noted the mandate conferred upon Austria-Hungary, for the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. We have reason to 
believe, from what we heard from a trustworthy private source 
nearly three years ago, that this scheme was originally agreed 
upon in a personal interview between Alexander IJ. and Francis 
Joseph. The Liberal Germans of Austria, as well as the Magyars, 
always declared against that plan. Every now and then it was, 
however, broached by the affiliates of the so-called “Slavonian 
Court Party” at Vienna, at whose head the reactionary, absolutist 
Archdukes Albrecht and Salvator stand, and which is mainly 
formed of men of Czechian, Slovene, and Croatian birth, such as 
General Rodich, who, as governor of Dalmatia, has greatly fa- 
voured the Herzegovinian insurrection, which finally led to the 
Russian intervention. . 

The Constitutional compromise, or Ausgleich, so happily 
effected, years ago, between Austria and Hungary, can only 
suffer by the addition of a further South-Slavonian population 
to the Hapsburg dominions, Liberalism and every kind of pro- 
gress have their stronghold among the Austrian Germans and 
the Magyars. Both, however, have to contend, within their 
respective territories, against reactionary, clerical, feudalist, and 
centrifugal forces, mainly of Slav origin. Now, to tack on to this 
already complicated system any fresh Slav tribes of so uncul- 
tured a character as those of Bosnia and the Herzegovina are, must 
of necessity work deep hurt to the cause of parliamentary 
government. In this is to be found the explanation of the strong 
antipathy evinced by Austrian Germans against any disturbance 
of the balance of power in the Fast, and of the even more ener- 
yetic demonstrations made in Hungary in favour of the main- 
tenance of Turkey as against Russia. 

Curiously enongh, this state of feeling among the Magyars has 
led to a sudden rise, during the recent elections, of the numbers 
of the Radical Opposition in the Parliament at Pesth. At a 
first glance the connexion between the issue of the late war and 
this increase of the strength of the Hungarian Radicals may not 
be very apparent to the ordinary English reader. Yet the ex- 
planation is very simple, though it may jar upon the ears of our 
own Russophiles. 

The fact is, Hungarian Radica!s know full well that the safety 
of the liberties that have been reconquered from the despotic 
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Hapsburg ruler, and the hopes for an even: fuller establish- 
ment of the self-government of their country, depend on 
the way in which the threatening advance of Czardom is 
met. The more Russia is victorious, the greater grows the 
danger for the very existence of Hungary. Men like General 
Fadeyeff, and other pan-Russian propagandists, have openly laid 
down the maxim that “the way to Constantinople lies through 
Vienna.” A glance at the map shows that Pesth is thus to be 
circumvented and englobed in the grand scheme of Russian 
annexations Indeed, the Katkoffs, Tcherkasskis, and other 
preachers of the extension of Muscovite dominion, have always 
roundly asserted that the Magyar has as little business to live in 
Europe as the Turk. Both are to be. driven out, “bag and 
baggage.” 

Now, the Magyars have been in Hungary about as long as the 
English have been in Britain They therefore naturally object 
to the promotion, by a so-called Three Emperors’ League, of 
Russian plans which are ultimately directed against their own 
national existence. The “Slavonian Court party” at Vienna, to 
whom the ancient Parliamentary system of Hungary is an eye- 
sore and a thorn in the side, would fain get rid of Magyar 
ascendency beyond the river Leitha. All the more do the best 
Liberals and -Radicals express their decided wish to see Russia 
foiled, lest the advancing power of Northern autocracy should at 
one and the same time encourage the Slavonian Vendeeans 
within the Hungarian Commonwealth, and cast a blighting 
shadow over the representative institutions of the country at 
large. 

Neither Count Andrassy, nor Mr. Koloman Tisza, the Hun- 
garian Premier, has taken heed of this strong national and 
Liberal sentiment. Tisza once was a Radical of Radicals ; but 
office seems to have weakened his energy. Both statesmen were 
eager, before all, to maintain themselves in a governmental posi- 
tiou. Hence they gradually yielded, albeit with a heavy heart, to 
Court influences which, as Magyars, they could not but condemn. 
The patriotic and truly Liberal party of Hungary, all through 
the last three years of the Eastern complication, have loudly 
called for armed resistance agaitist Russia. Over this fact Mr. 
Gladstone aud Professor Fawcett will not get; but perhaps it 
does not matter to them in the least. The “Liberalism” of the 
day—at least here, but nowhere else—consists cf running down 
the men of the Hungarian Revolution, and crying up the 
Cossack, whose lance speared freedom in 1849. 

The significant fact, in the issue of the last Hungarian elec- 
tions, is, that the “ Extreme Left,” owing to popular disaffection 
with the weak policy of Government, has suddenly increased in 
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_an enormous proportion. In 1865 it had only seven representa- 
tives in the Reichstag; to-day it has seventy-two. The moderate 
Opposition which last session counted one hundred aad sixteen 
members, to-day only counts eighty. The decrease it has suf- 
fered has been to the advantage of the Extreme Left. The 
Governmental majority, it is said, has remained the same as 
regards numbers; it is a majority of about sixty. But the ad- 
vance made by the Radical section within the Opposition is all the 
more noteworthy because the Governmental majority itself is 
not a Conservative, but a Liberal one—only more moderate in 
its views than the various sections of the Opposition. 

Add to this that Mr. Tisza was beaten in what has hitherto 
been considered almost his pocket borough. The same happened 
to several of his most intimate friends—such as Jékai, Cserndtoni; 
and others. So also the Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Trefort, barely carried the election in so ultra-moderate a town 
as Oedenburg. Other Liberals of less pronounced views had, 
like the Premier, to seek for a new constituency in order to secure 
a seat. 

Had the Tisza Government and Count Andrassy firmly planted 
the banner of resistance to Russia, they would have carried the 
country with them. For justice’ sake we must acknowledge that 
they were hampered by the difficulties they met with at Court, 
and that, whatever doubt and hesitation, or inclination towards 
Russia, existed in the Hofburg, was strengthened by the exer- 
tions of our own illiberal Opposition. Austria-Hungary could 
not decide upon a clear course whilst England was divided and 
distracted. Meanwhile, the large increase, in Hungary, in the 
number of firmly anti-Rusgian Radicals, whose guiding principles 
are the maxims of the Revolution of 1849, is the best proof of 
what the Hungarian nation thinks both of the Russian cause and 
of its ill-advised allies here. 

We may incidentally refer here to an estimate of the situation 
of the Liberal party, which has appeared in the Newcastle 
Chronicle. The writer of its London letters says :— 


“The policy the Liberal party have followed on the Eastern question 
has not met with the approval of the majority in Parliament, nor—as 
far as the elections that have taken place, or the other evidences of 
public opinion that we possess can be*taken as a guide—with the con- 
currence of the majority of the people. The Liberals have been divided 
in opinion, but the larger, and certainly the more active, section of 
them has been strenuously opposed to the action of the Government. 
.... The section of the party that pressed Lord Hartington to move 
his resolution has gone about since complaining of the half-heartedness 
of the men that either abstained or gave the motion a very unwilling 
support. The abstainers, on the other hand, accuse the pro-Russian 
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sympathisers of having discredited Liberalism in the estimation of the 
country and of Europe, and of having indefinitely postponed the day 
of their return to power More recently, the principles of 
what was once commonly known as the Manchester School have per- 
meated the party. Peace, trade, and absolute and unconditional non- 
intervention—these were the watchwords of the men who five-and- 
twenty years dominated English Liberalism, and their representatives 
and descendants to-day share their convictions. There has always 
been a section of English Radicals who have opposed this limited view 
of England’s duties and responsibilities—men who hold by the old De- 
mocratic faith, but have nothing in common with the exclusive and 
insular sentiment of the Manchester party There are three 
things in which I think the Liberals have made a mistake... . . 
First, they have turned what ought to have been a national question 
into a party question. Not only the interests but the stability and 
safety of our dominions were involved in the issues raised in the east 
of Europe They seized with avidity upon any mistake that 
was made; they magnified its importance, and drew all manner of dis- 
paraging comparisons between the action of England and that of other 
nations. No one would have been astonished at any amount of party 
asperity in discussing questions affecting the extension of the suffrage 
or the disestablishment of the Church; but when the independence— 
and possibly the existence—of a portion of our empire was at stake, 
such a course of procedure was not ccmmendable. When a man’s 
house is in danger of being burnt down, he doesn’t stand to inquire 
the political opinions or religious convictions of the people from the 
street that come to assist to put the flames out. If the interest and 
honour of England are to be defended in a great international contro- 
versy, it is neither wise nor generous to push partisan and internal 
differences into prominence, and make support or opposition dependent 
upon the success or failure of political rivalry. The second mistake I 
think the Liberals have committed has been in espousing with so much 
unnecessary warmth the cause of Russia. Their objection to Turkey 
is understandable. No intelligent man would wish to foster inter- 
national jealousies or dislikes. Russia is only emerging into a civilised 
State, and every reasonable allowance should be made for her position. 
But with all these qualifications Russia is to-day, and has been for more 
than 150 years, the representative of the hardest and most unrelenting 
despotism in the world, and it is certainly no part of the duty of 
English Liberals to seek for an extension of her dominions, or an 
increase of her power. It is a remarkable fact that, in all these Eastern 
controversies, the only people in Europe who have supported the Rus- 
sian cause throughout have been a certain section of English Liberals. 
French and Italian Radicals, all the Liberal partyin Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark have been opposed to the line that their brother 
Liberals in England have taken; and they have championised, both in 
the press and at their public gatherings, the policy of the English 
Ministry. I don’t suppose the men who have conspicuously supported 
the Russian cause will pretend that they know more of Eastern politics 
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than the statesmen and politicians of France, Italy, and the smaller 
States of Europe. The isolated position in which a section of our 
countrymen have stood ought, I think, to make them more tolerant of 
their neighbours who have not been able to see eye to eye with them 
on this subject. The third mistake they have, in my opinion, made, 
has been to turn the contention so much on personal considerations. 
The old cry of English Liberals was: ‘‘ Measures, not men.” Many an 
eloquent homily has been uttered by the old Radical leaders on the 
unwisdom of blindly following any political chieftain; but during this 
Eastern agitation any man who chose to question the wisdom of any- 
thing Mr. (Gladstone said or did was regarded, or certainly treated, as 
something like a traitor to Liberal principles. There is no man in 
Britain who has a warmer admiration for Mr. Giadstone than I have, 
or a higher appreciation of his priceless services to the English nation ; 
but Mr. Gladstone is no more an angel than Lord Beaconsfield is a 
devil. They are both human beings, with all the frailties common to 
ordinary humanity. Mr. Gladstone is déserving of the grateful confi- 
dence of all Liberals, but he is not infallible, and the idea of setting 
him up as a Liberal god which every man must fall down to and 
worship, is foolish and calculated to inflict damage on the party.” 


If the writer of this estimate had‘said that Russia has been the 
representative of the hardest and most unrelenting despotisra in 
the world for the last thousand (instead of 150) years, he would 
have been even more correct in his statement. 

Having omitted—perhaps from want of a trustworthy ally, 
but perhaps also from the long-continued absence of unity in 
the Cabinet itself—to take up the proper attitude against Russia, 
our Government endeavoured to better the situation by a confi- 
dential arrangement with the Porte. It is now done, and 
cannot be undone. We neither admire the occult procedures by 
which the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of Alliance, and the Conven- 
tion concerning the future administration ot Cyprus, were brought 
about; nor do we imagine that the English occupation of the 
Island of Aphrodite will act as a specific against all the dangers 
threatening from the bristly Muscovite War-God. To those, 
however, who utterly deny the value of Cyprus, we must bring to 
recollection that both as a maritime and military position, and 
as a means of opening up new Asiatic communications, it has 
long been acknowledged as being of first-rate importance. 

Franz von Loéher’s book, to which a valuable chapter has been 
added from another writer, contains some good material in that 
respect. Fur many years—it is there stated—eminent states- 
men, soldiers and engineers, have been proclaiming the advis- 
ability of making Cyprus the point through which that grand 
scheme, the Euphrates Valley Railway, would receive its prin- 
cipal sources of traffic. The island, in their opinion, was to form 
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the terminal station of a line of railways and steamers destined to 
connect us more firmly with our Indian possessions; thus open- 
ing again the long-deserted or neglected land that lies between it 
and the Persian Gulf. The geographical position of Cyprus makes 
the island a fit guardian of Upper Syria, Coelo-Syria, and almost 
of Palestine. The distance to the several ports on the mainland 
of Asia Minor is not great. Indeed, the isle is said to be visible 
on a clear day from Seleucia. A railway terminus for the 
Persian Gulf line might be reached in a very few hours ; and fair- 
weather boats, apt to carry over a thousand passengers, troops or 
civilians, might be used at certain times at a small cost. 

As to the various routes suggested for the Euphrates Valley 
Railway, five different schemes were selected as the chief ones by 
the Parliamentary Committee which sat in 1872. It is not 
necessary to go into Babylonian or Chaldean history, or to make 
quotations from Herodotus or from the chronicles of the Roman 
Empire, in order to impress the reader with the importance of an 
enterprise which may lead to the revival of an ancient civilisation. 
We may, however, refer to what Mr. W. T. Andrew, F.R.GS., 
who for thirty years had devoted much time and attention to 
that plan, says of the special advantages that would accrue to 
general culture, and to this country more particularly, from the 
opening up of a Euphrates Valley route. 

“Tt is,” in his words, “the direct route to India. It is the 
shortest and the cheapest both for constructing and working a 
railway ; so free from engineering difficulties, that it almost 
appears as though designed by the hand of Nature to be the 
highway of nations between the East and the West; the most 
surely defensible by England—both of its termini being on the 
open seas; and the most likely to prove remunerative.” All the 
routes which have been suggested from places on the Black Sea 
are open to two fatal objections. The engineering difficulties 
with which they are surrounded are of themselves sufficient to 
exclude them from practical consideration. At the same time, 
whilst these Black Sea routes to the Persian Gulf would be of 
the greatest service to Russia, they would be altogether beyond 
the control of England. This remark appties now with double 
force since the issue of the recent war, when the Muscovite Empire, 
after having already overmastered the formerly independent 
Caucasian population, has by the Treaty of Berlin been allowed 
to push her frontiers still further into Asia Minor. 

In the course of the investigation by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, it was demonstrated also: that the 
route of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf is decidedly pre- 
ferable, in respect to climate, to that by Egvpt and the Red Sea 
—that moreover, as regards the safety and facility of the naviga- 
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tion, the Persian Gulf has by far the advantage—that the pro- 
posed undertaking would be of great commercial interest, and, if 
not immediately profitable, would be so at a date not far distant 
—and finally, that the route would be of the highest political 
and strategic importance to England. 

For our part, we think it right to state here once more that, in 
dealing with the Ottoman Empire, we have to do with a free- 
trade country. It would be amusing in the highest degree, were 
it not so extremely painful, to listen to the ignorant tittle-tattle 
of some of those who, in the House of Commons, have kept the 
ball of “questions” rolling in the extreme Russophile iuterest. 
“‘ Will Government”—one of these questioners naively asked, 
being probably under a notion that he was giving a great deal of 
trouble by his would-be sarcasm—“ Will Government, now that 
Cyprus is to come under British rule, take steps to secure there 
the freedom of our commerce ?” 

This worthy inquirer clearly laboured under an impression 
that the benighted Turk was wedded to the worst protectionist 
principles. Yet, the truth is that Protectionism—ay, in some 
cases, the prohibitive system in-its most antiquated form—is 
maintained by the Czar for fiscal purposes, whilst the absence of 
all entrance duties, or the extreme lightness of a merely nominal 
impost, marks Turkey as one of the countries which free-traders 
should, least of all, allow to fall into the hands of Russia. 
Poland, once a free-trade country, has been absorbed by Russia. 
Hungary, a free-trade country, is the aim and object of that 
Panslavistic propaganda which worked for the Czar’s policy in 
the recent war against Turkey. If the “great and glorious” 
policy of Russia (to speak in the words used by Professor Fawcett, 
after the publication of the ‘l'reaty of Stefano) had been allowed 
full swing, a large item of present English trade to the East, 
and all prospect of its future increase there, would have been losi. 

Our exports to Turkey in Europe and Asia have of late been 
as large (about 12,000,000/. a year) as those to the vast Russian 
Empire, whilst we pay more to Russia for imports than to Turkey. 
It is all very well for Lord Hartington, or Mr. Forster, to advo- 
cate the cause of the Czar for a sectional party-purpose which 
goes against the grain of the nation at large, and which runs 
counter to the best Liberal traditions. But if they would pro- 
mote the cause of free-trade, which we suppose to be the main 
guiding principle of the Cobden Club, they would certainly not 
forget that police- and Cossack-guarded Russia, which no map 
dare even leave without Government permission, is the repre- 
sentative of the narrowest Protectionism, whilst the Porte is fully 
open to the free-trade policy. 

A railway through Mesopotamia, as a route to India, would 
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no doubt contribute to a vast increase of the cultivation of grain, 
owing to the opening-up of markets. Bad harvests are almost 
unknown in that part of Asia Minor, for there is always plenty 
of rain there, and a hot sun to ripen the corn. Sweet water is 
in abundance in that fertile district, which, according to the 
ancient Greek historian, yielded always the most extraordinary 
crops of grain. A proper system of irrigation, by means of the 
life-giving waters which always pour down cool and plentiful 
from Ararat, would work wonders. Cereals, according to Mr. 
Andrew, could be grown there so cheaply that no country at the 
same distance from England—say, for instance, Russia—could 
compete with it at all. What with the increasing import of 
wheat from India, we might thus soon be rendered altogether 
independent, in this respect, of Russian imports. 

In case of any future struggle against the rival of English 
power in Asia, we should say this would be no mean gain. 
Furthermore, many acres in Asia Minor—which at present lie 
waste, save when in spring they are wildernesses of flowers— 
might be covered with cotton plantations, tending to the employ- 
ment of the spindles of England. 

It would be the merest affectation to attempt discussing seri- 
ously with those who see no danger in the policy of annexation 
pursued by Russia. Yet the author quoted correctly remarks 
that even those who are unable to perceive this danger will 
admit that the Russian roads and railways now being pushed 
towards Persia and Afghanistan, if they were even designed with 
pacific intentions, would at all events prove the anxiety of the 
Russian Government to compete with England for the trade of 
Central Asia,the Punjaub,and northernIndia. He then goes on :— 

“'The substitution of Kurrachee for Bombay as the European 
port of India would, even by the Red Sea route, give us an ad- 
vantage of some five hundred miles; but if the Euphrates route 
were once established, the adoption of Kurrachee as the Euro- 
pean port of India would necessarily follow, and India would 
thus be brought upwards of a thousand miles nearer to us than 
at present ; while, during the monsoon months, the gain would 
be still greater, as the route between the Persian Gulf and 
Kurrachee is not exposed to the severity of the monsoon, which, 
it is well known, renders a divergence of some five hundred miles 
necessary during a portion of the year on the voyage from 
Bombay to Aden. When the railway system of the Indus is 
completed, Kurrachee will be in continuous railway communica- 
tion with Calcutta, and the gates of Central Asia at the Khyber 
and Bolan passes; and it will thus become the natural basis of 
operations in the event either of any internal commotion in 
India or of aggression on our north-eastern frontier. The grand 
object desired is to connect England with the north-west frontier 
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of India by steam transit through the Euphrates and Indus val- 
leys. The latter will render movable to either the Khyber or 
the Bolan—the two gates of India—the flower «f the British army 
cantoned in Puujaub; and the Euphrates and Indus lines being 
connected by means of steamers, we should be enabled to threaten 
the flank and rear of any force advancing through Persia towards 
India. So that by this great scheme the invasion of India would 
be placed beyond even speculation; and it is evident that the 
great army of India of three hundred thousand men being thus 
united to the army of England, the mutual support they would 
render each other would quadruple the power and ascendency of 
this country, and promote powerfully the progress, the freedom, 
and the peace of the world | believe that the establish- 
ment of the Euphrates route would add incalculably to our 
prestige throughout Europe and the East, and would do more to 
strengthen our kold on India than any other means that could 
be devised.” 

From the point of view of general progress, the Cyprian 
Convention has its value in so far as it entitles this country tu 
look to the carrying out of reforms in the Ottoman Empire. 
At the same time it is stipulated that if Russia were to re-cede 
her recent unduly acquired conquests to Turkey, England would 
withdraw from Cyprus. Consequently those who, with some 
show of justice, complain of the transfer of the administration 
of the isle to England without a previous consultation of the 
inhabitants—or who think that Cyprus ought ultimately to 
revert to Greece—must see that, according to their own argu- 
ment, it would be in the public interest to make the Russians go 
out again of Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum, where they are now, 
contrary to the wishes of the population; whereas, the English 
occupation of Cyprus has certainly not met with any opposition 
or ill-will on the part of the natives. 

We are now guarantors of reform in Turkey, but no reform 
will be of any value without the continuance of those parlia- 
mentary institutions which were brought about at the end of 1876 
by Midhat Pasha. The first Ottoman parliament that has sat 
at Constantinople, though hastily composed by a very insufficient 
mode of election, fulfilled its task in a very creditable manner. 
It showed great spirit and courage, passed a number of Liberal 
laws, claimed full control over the Exchequer, made inquiries 
into the corrupt admiuistration of the Court expenses, resisted 
over and over again attempts at introducing measures tending to 
the curtailment: of the freedom of the press—in short, acted 
more independently than many a legislature in the west. 
Ignorance only, or wilful untruth, cau deny these fucts. 

The “ unspeakable Turk,” surrounded by Christians of different 
races, to whom he had given political and religious equality, ex- 
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hibited himself in the light of a very promising parliamentarian. 
That very fact may be a good reason for Mr. Carlyle to desire 
the extermination of the Turkish race—for has he not told us 
that he abominates the “universal celebration of ballot-box, 
divine freedom, &c.?” And is he not enthusiastic about the 
talent of obedience, of silently following orders given”—a quality 
which he admires in the Russians, whose successes he hopes will 
he a conspicuous benefit, “ directly and indirectly,” to our own 
anarchic condition? But why should English Liberals—unless 
they be sham Liberals, or sorry dupes of erratic leaders—fall in 
with this desire of crushing parliamentary institutions in Turkey 
in the bud? As to the talent of the Russians for absolute 
silence and obedience, the stillness of their slavery has of late 
been often enough broken by the whistling bullets or the 
poniard-thrust of the Vehm-Gericht. 

Owing to the prolonged stay of the Russian army near 
Constantinople and the menaces of the northern Autocrat, the 
representation of the people is at present in abeyance in Turkey. 
Alexander JI. could not tolerate an Ottoman parliament, where 
deputies sat irrespective of race or creed—Turks, Greeks, Aloanese, 
Slavs, Bulyars, Syrians, Arabs, Mohammedans, Greco-Catholies, 
Roman Catholics, Armenian Christians, Protestants, and Jews. 
At the Berlin Congress the envoy of the “ Liberator” Czar fought 
tooth and nail against the introduction of a clause which 
guaranteed full equality to the adherents of the Mosaic faith in 
those countries that were to obtain their full independence from 
Turkey—to wit, Servia and Roumania. Even the terrible and 
shameful persecutions, reminding us of the worst deeds of the 
Inquisition, from which Jews had quite recently suffered in 
Servia and Roumania, were not sufficient to move the Russian 
Chancellor and his colleague to a sense of ordinary justice. It 
was only through the energetic insistance of Germany, England, 
France, and the other Powers represented at Berlin, that this 
oppositiou of the Czar’s delegates was finally vanquished. Thus 
the ruler of “Holy Russias” comes out as the champion of 
tyranny, and of an antiquated prejudice, even on soil which is 
not his own. 

No wonder that the tide of indignation is rising in the Auto- 
crat’s dominions—that men in despair proceed to the most 
desperate deeds, by way of protest against intolerable wrongs. 

The war undertaken by Alexander II. against Turkey, | after 
the latter country had, by a series of popular risings at Constan- 
tinople, obtained parliamentary institutions, was destined, in the 
calculation of the Czar’s counsellors, to keep the growing home 
opposition in check through “glory” abroad. But the utter 
inefficiency wita which the war was conducted for months; the 
frightful corruption of officials which came to light in its course ; 
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and finally, the humiliating way in which the haughty conqueror 
was compelled, by English intervention, suddenly to retrace his 
steps to a considerable extent—all this series of shortcomings, or 
unexpected rebuffs after a promising success, has not contributed 
to enhance the despot’s prestige at home. To-day Russia herself 
is in a condition of downright moral disorganisation. The brazen 
Colossus shows its feet of clay. 

In our July issue we said that, however crude some of the 
political tenets of the so-called Nibilists may be, there can be no 
doubt, at any rate, of the existence of a deep estrangement 
between an eager and active section of the cultured strata of 
Russian society on the one hand, and the Government power on 
the other. “ It was,” we added, “a disturbed state of things not 
unfavourable to a great political change, provided Czardom were 
suddenly to lose its prestige by a great military defeat abroad. 
In such a case, we are convinced that the somewhat fantastic 
ideas which were elaborated in the darkness of tyrannic oppres- 
sion, would soon change into more practical views. ... We 
know, from trustworthy information of our own, that in a number 
of towns where autocratic authority has hitherto had its real seat 
and stronghold, Government have latterly been driven to employ 
the most curious practices for the sake of coping with the forces 
of dissatisfaction. . . . We could say more on this subject from 
various sources were it not that, under present circumstances, 
it is better to refrain from dwelling on details. With an ex- 
hausted exchequer, with an army decimated by battles and by 
the ravages of sickness and epidemics, and with discontent 
brooding in several chief towns, the Czar is not in a position to 
face new dangers abroad. This country is, consequently, master of 
the situation. Well may we say, therefore, that a great respon- 
sibility attaches to our own Government, who by a firm bearing 
may at one and the same time successfully uphold the cause of 
public right as against conquering pretensions, and embolden the 
more Liberal forces in Russia itself to wring concessions from the 
oppressor.” 

This quotation is not made with the idle object of showing that 
we were correct in our estimate of the situation, but rather with 
a view to a possible—nay, very probable—new complication, 
when the same problem must present itself ouce more to think- 
ing statesmen. ‘The English Government—in not taking advan- 
tage of the protracted siege of Plevna, when the Russian emperor 
dared not even return to Moscow or St. Petersburg, from fear of 
the dissatisfaction existing there—have imissed a great historical 
opportunity. It is true, we could scarcely expect a deeply 
divided Tory Cabinet to resolve upon such a great stroke of 
policy as would have deeply affected the internal condition of 
Russia in a sense of deliverance, when even a so-called Liberal 
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Opposition, misled by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Fawcett, were holding an Achillea shield before the “noble- 
minded and generous” autocrat. Tories of the older school, in 
spite of their prejudices and selfish interests as regards English 
home affairs, might have ventured upon such a “ large policy” 
abroad. Unfortunately, both political parties in this country seem 
to be smitten just now with a similar incapability of understand- 
ing the real signs of the time in Russia—the Conservatives, it 
must be owned, though it is a pity we should have to say so, 
aes in a lesser degree than those Liberals whom the ex- 

remier has led into the bewildering forest-maze of his intermi- 
nable argumentation. 

Meanwhile, lurid finger-writing has appeared, in rapid succes- 
sion, on the walls of Muscovite tyranny. Revolutionary riots, or 
successful attempts upon the life of prominent police chiefs, have 
occurred at Odessa, at Kieff, at St. Petersburg, and in a number 
of smaller provincial towns. At Odessa—a prosperous and ordi- 
narily quiet commercial town, where such things seemed least 
likely—scenes of insurrection and violence have of late been 
repeatedly enacted. No sooner had the sentence of death against 
Kowalski and other political prisoners been pronounced, than the 
signal was given for the people to break, arms in hand, into the 
Court, when a conflict ensued which led to much shedding of 
blood. At Kieff, Baron Heyking, the chief of the gendarmerie, 
who had made himself as hateful as Trepoff, was killed in the 
open street. The same at St. Petersburg, where General Mesent- 
zoff, the chief of the secret police—a post formerly filled by Count 
Schuvaloff—fell under the poniard of men who, no doubt, 
thought they had cause for revenge. On the same day several 
officials were assassinated in various small towns. Since then a 
house-porter of the house in which Kowalski formerly lived, and 
who had aided the police in arresting the patriotic conspirator, 
has also been found killed at Odessa, in front of his dwelling. 
There exists a widespread network of popular vindictiveness— 
the inevitable fruit of a political system in which there is no 
freedom of speech, no right of meeting for common concerns, no 
parliamentary representation ; nothing but the arbitrary will of 
one man, and the irresponsible violence of his tyrannic and 
corrupt tools. 

It has been stated, within the last few weeks, that each pro- 
vince in Russia has now a chief-committee and several under- 
committees in the popular and revolutionary interest. The 
directors of each committee, according to an old and useful prac- 
tice in conspiracy, are said to be unknown to the members, So 
also, the men of the central committee at St. Petersburg, who 
call themselves “ National Committee” (in accordance with the 
practice of the Warsaw Committee during the Polish rising of 
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1863-64), are unknown to the leaders of the chief-committees 
and under-committees in the provinces. These latter, it is 
alleged, receive printed orders, weapons, and schemes of opera- 
tion, from St. Petersburg. At Odessa alone, several thousand 
members of the league are said to live. On the day when 
Kowaiski was condemned to death, placards appeared on the 
street corners, announcing that, for the death of this member, 
the chief of the secret police at St. Petersburg would be made 
answerable. On the day afterwards, General Mesentzoff is said 
to have received his sentence of death. It having been discovered 
by the leaguers at Odessa that the chief of the gendarmes at 
Yalta, Samojloff, and the detective Nikonoff, at Rostoff, had con- 
tributed to the arrestation of members at Odessa, these agents of 
Government were also condemned to death by the conspirators. 
They were all killed on the same day as their superior, General 
Mesentzoff, in the capital. 

So far a report which professes to give strictly correct details. 
We should not wonder if the statement were rather over-coloured 
—that is to say, as regards the extent of the organisation. Its 
existence, however, in some shape or other, is beyond doubt. It 
need scarcely be explained that, in an occult league of the kind 
mentioned, in which the face of local “directors” is hidden from 
the simple members, whilst the Supreme Committee remains a 
mystery even to the provincial chieftains, there must be certain 
signs agreed upon beforehand, whereby the authenticity of orders 
given can be tested, and the identity of men, under certain excep- 
tional circumstances of personal contact, may be proved. A 
danger of the introduction of “false brethren” always lurks in 
clandestine associations. The history of conspiracies in Italy, 
Germany, and France, sufficiently proves it. Yet, in a state of 
oppression like that under which the Russian nation groans, 
occult leagues are of necessity the last resource and refuge of a 
people driven to despair. These associations generally herald 
in some attempt, successful or not, of a popular rising for the 
conquest of the main rights of men. 

But what is the Czar, the alleged Deliverer of oppressed races, 
doing to cope with this sudden danger to his “paternal” rule ¢ 
Has he applied those means of “ pacitication by way of reform,” 
which were the continued burden of his diplomatic song towards 
Turkey, before he lifted the mask, and simply acted as the unscru- 
pulous, ambitious aggressor which he is? 

Not a word of reform in Russia! Nothing but ukases upon 
ukases for the stricter manacling, and the short and easy disposal 
by courts-martial, of would-be rebels, or “ poniard-men”—in case 
they are caught. In case they are caught! This latter proviso 
has already become a very necessary one to add, when we speak 
of Russian affairs; for, owing to the influence of the Vehm- 
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Gericht in a number of places, and the disturbed condition of the 
governmental machinery, whose minor officials are no longer 
fully to be relied on, the authors of most deeds of violence remain 
to this day undiscovered. Meanwhile, another Vjera Sassulitch, 
Miss Alexandra Paulovna Wenetzka, the daughter of a State 
Councillor, has again been found “ not guilty,” hefore a Moscow 
jury, for having wounded the substitute of the Public Prosecutor, 
with a bullet from a revolver ! 

We have before us the Ukase of August 21, concerning the 
“Secret Group of Evil-minded Men,” who are charged with “as- 
piriug, under the.influence of revolutionary social maxims, and 
of other subversive doctrines, to the destruction of the whole state 
edifice.” We need not say that, in an empire like Russia, this 
means mainly the overthrow of Czardom ; the Czar, who formally 
calls himself “ Autocrat” (Samodershez), acting openly on the 
principle of “L’Etat, cest Moi!” In this intolerable claim he 
is hostilely met by so-called Nihilists, the more practical ones 
of whom reply :—* The Nation ought to be the State!” After 
having branded theseenemies of Autocracy as rebels against every- 
thing reasonable and sacred, the ukase decrees, for the time being, 
“exceptional measures,” which consist of the judicial transfer of 
all cases of resistance against officials to drumhead courts, in ac- 
cordance with Article 279 of martial law. This is the sum and 
substance of the “ Reforms,” as understood by the crowned friend 
of those Bulgarians whom we have of late seen at work, together 
with the Cossacks, in the cause of toleration, progress, and hu- 
manity, against the patriotic defenders of the Rhodope Mountains. 

A Berlin paper, the Vossische Zeitung, observes, on this newest 
decree of Alexander the Magnanimous:—‘The military courts 
will, no doubt, act with a terrible severity against those who 
allow themselves to be caught by the police ; but the dissatisfied 
party, as such, will not in the least be deterred by these threats. 
Some few may be pounced upon. The hundred-headed hydra 
will continue as lively as ever. Exceptional measures can only 
lead to more terrible conflicts with fanaticism; the ‘ Nihilist’ 
party will not feel the effects of the ukase. The Nihilists, 
and all thuse who threaten Russian society under this name, 
can only be rendered harmless by a reform in the Liberal sense. 
A Constitution which would make the Russians self-conscious 
members of a free nation, and which would grant to all classes 
a legitimate influence upon State-policy and administration, a 
strict control over the public exchequer, the introduction of the 
right of free scientific inquiry—these are the mortal enemies of 
Nihilism. ... The powers that be in Russia should open their 
eyes at last to these considerations. ‘They ought not to remain 
deaf to the calls of the people for self-government, which daily 
grow stronger, but which yet are treated with contempt. They 
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ought not to use mere brutal force against the aspirations of the 
nineteenth century, which at last have penetrated even into 
Russia. Sooner or later, the sacrifice must be made by 
the Czar, either of his own free will, or by the inexorable force 
of circumstances.” 

This prospect of a coming revolutionary uprising, which the 
German paper would fain sve avoided by a concession, can, of 
course, not be alluded to in the Muscovite press. The eyes of 
the powers that be in Russia are open, but only for the object 
of censorship aud espionage. Even the well-known Panslavist 
leader, M. Aksakoff, who had lately been attached to the Russian 
head-quarters on Turkish soil as a useful penman, has been 
ordered away from Moscow as a “suspect,” and compelled, by 
administrative order, to live in a village near St. Petersburg, 
ready at hand for the authorities, in case they should wish to 
move him further east. Siberia is ever-present to the imagina- 
tion of a Russian inclined to ideas of opposition. ‘The head and 
the agents of the dreaded “Third Department” may be struck 
down by the bullet or the dagger; but whilst they live, no cause 
for suspicion must be given to them. He who does, may at any 
moment, in the light of day, or in the dead of night, be torn 
from his home, and without an hour’s delay, without a judicial 
warrant, or even the pretence of a trial, be whisked off to the 
distant Asiatic place of banishment, where he is kept during the 
Czar’s pleasure, and where he may die, forgotten and friendless, 

We must keep in mind the existence of such a barbarous, 
“anti-human” state of things, in order to understand the full 
importance of the progress in public opinion, which at last makes 
itself felt even in Kussian journals hitherto regarded as semi- 
official, or open to the worst Government influences. In this 
respect there have been, within the last few weeks, some re- 
markable utterances. 

Thus, even so hyper-loyalist and, until now, subservient a 
paper like the Golos stands now aghast at the ever-increasing 
fierceness of despotic terror. It says:—“The drumhead pro- 
cedures under the martial law are, after all, the severest forms 
imaginable. On this path, a ‘ yet further!’ is impossible. The 
most terrible threats have been uttered ; the heaviest punish- 
ments have been fixed. But can any security be obtained thereby 
for doing away with aspirations hostile to the whole political and 
social organisation? We are afraid not.” 

The Golos—truckling to Government as it generally does 
—had at first pleaded for an increase of severity. It had 
clamoured for courts-martial and the erection of gallows. There- 
upon the St. Petersburg Vedomosti, though by no means 
distinguished for Liberalism, tvok its contemporary to task for 
believing that repressive measures alone could alter the per- 
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plexing condition of Russia for the better. Whilst advocating 
exceptional measures against the “poniard men,” the Vedomoste 
wished to see the roots of the evi! attucked by “such a modifica- 
tion of the State institutions as will enable the whole population. 
to counteract their pernicious propaganda with a clear and con- 
scious energy of its own.” This means, under veiled language, 
the introduction of representative government ; but the writer 
met not utter that word, which is treason in the eyes of the 
zar. 

We do not know whether it was owing to the reprimand by 
the Vedomosti, or to the influence of public opinion, so far as it 
can make itself known in Russia by underhand means, or 
whether the menaces held out right and left by the secret 
League had anything to do with it: but the fact is that the 
Golos presently changed its tone. In the article above referred 
to it still reminds its readers that it had originally recommended 
strong “exceptional” legislation. At the same time it now seeks 
to make out that it had always thought such an increase of 
rigour would not be a full remedy for tendencies and passions 
which do not shrink from the use of the pistol and the poniard, 
and that reforms are therefore necessary. 

In the opinion of the Golos, as at present informed, the 
severity of the punishments may be able to restrain a hand from 
an act of violence (an opinion, we on our part would say, which 
is refuted by all history) ; but a person’s way of thinking can 
never be changed by mere repressive laws. ‘the Russian paper 
then shows how, after the Netchayeff and the Sassulitch trials, 
the procedures against State criminals were successively altered 
in the sense of an ever-augmenting rigour. ‘To propagate a 
forbidden pamphlet was made to entail the penalty of forced 
labour, as well as the loss of rank and civic rights. Crimes 
against officials were withdrawn from the cognition of the jury. 
This being still found insufficient for the prevention of certain 
deeds of violence, courts-martial were established for judging 
political offenders. 

The Gulos then goes on with the following words, which, in the 
well-known condition of the Russian press, convey even more 
than meets the eye :— 

“ Nobody will assert that our police are not invested with 
sufficiently large power for a struggle against the evil. The law 
has not only left to them all their previous powers, at the head 
of which stands so vast and incisive a privilege as is the right 
of pronouncing banishment (to Siberia and other places) by 
administrative order; but it has also conferred upon the 
police the right of making use of certain prerogatives of the 
legisiative power. Nevertheless, we see that our police is rather 
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impotent, not only in coping with the (revolutionary) ‘ doctrines,’ 
but even when dealing with criminal acts The police not only 
were unable to prevent those crimes which in a short time 
stained Moscow, Kieff, Kharkoff, Odessa, and St. Petersburg, 
but it had not even the strength and the ability of finding out 
the guilty, and handing them over to the tribunals. The reason 
of all this is, that criminal procedures and police measures, let 
them be ever so severe, only grapple with the outside of things, 
but have no influence whatever on the causes of the phenomena. 
Courts-martial and the penalty of death have a great importance, 
but less as deterrents for the evil-doer, than as a means of 
restoring confidence among society at large. For the contest 
with ideas, other means ure required Criminal punishments, 
police measures, must, in this case, be placed in the background 
as mere accessories of help. The real remedy is, free play for 
sound thought, for practical views. Against pernicious doctrines, 
only useful teachers or teachings are able to struggle with good 
effect. Against the apathy or inaction of society, the true cor- 
rective is @ living participation in the general concerns. 
Society must at last be provided. with the means of carrying on 
the struggle on its own behalf, of fulfilling its duties by its own 
agency. The chief instrument for doing so consists of the in- 
troduction of a legalised freelom of speech—of the right of 
applying criticism. The sound forces of society must be called 
into activity ; A FREE FIELD MUST BY ALLOWED TO THEM, so that 
they may freely develop themselves, and be able to work within 
the limits of the law.” 

Translated from the muffled language of a paper which always 
feels the Damocles’ sword suspended over its head, this signifies, 
that a parliamentary representation, a free press, and the right 
of meeting for public concerns, are the only cure for the ills from 
which Russia suffers. 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance of such an 
utterance in a journal which until lately had kept faithfully to 
the Government line. True, an autocracy whose generals acted 
in Turkestan—and still act now in Turkey—on the principle of 
“Spare no age or sex! Kill them all!” will not yield without 
a fierce resistance to the growing popular demands, There is the 
danger, moreover, that, seeing the rising dissatisfaction at home, 
the Autocrat will yet once more seek a diversion by a warlike 
enterprise abroad. It is the old device of a sorely pressed 
despotism. We must on that account be all the more watchful. 
But we ought also to imbue ourselves with the firm resolution 
not to shrink, if the time comes—and it may come soon enough 
—from an encounter in which we shall have the forces of popular 
dissatisfaction in Russia as practical allies on our own side. 
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THEOLOGY. 


HAT a new principle for morality and a new basis for religion 
should be proposed by A. Spir’ need surprise no one, since every 

day and hour brings forth a new god or a new creed, as gods and 
creeds go in our time. Attaching himself to his critical philosophy, 
our author introduces into it various important emendations. Accept- 
ing the distinction between the thing in itself and the phenomena by 
which it is manifested, he complains that Kant failed to discern the 
true issue of hisdoctrine. For as, according to Kant, experience does 
not show us things as they really and essentially are, the obvious infer- 
ence is, that experience contains elements foreign to their essence, or, 
in other words, that that essence does not contain the ground or suffi- 
cient reason of the actual world. This world, our author submits, 
has in it much that it ought not to have—much that the unconditioned 
essence has not—namely, plurality, mutability, physical and moral 
evil, errors of conscious thought, constitutional delusions of the intel- 
lect and emotions. Religion requires that we should rise above this 
world of experience into the non-empirical sphere. Religion, then, 
may be defined as spiritual elevation ; in fact, the true religion is the 
cultus of the ideal, communion with the Eternal Essence which is 
characterised by unity instead of plurality, and is free from all admix- 
ture of imperfection. It has its root, not in a notion, but in a feeling 
—the inner feeling of relationship with God. God indeed is neither 
more nor less than the true higher essence of man, and of all that 
exists. The divine element in the world is feeling, or the emotional 
life of man. Neither the “ Intellect” of Kant, which is logical, con- 
ditional, subordinate—nor the ‘* Will” of Schopenhauer, which implies 
effort after change, and has its origin and object in feeling—can be the 
element or organ of the divine. But—and here lies the strength or 
weakness of the argument—as the inner nature of man has but three 
constituents—intellect, will, and emotion—and as one of these must 
be the divine organ or element, we are driven to conclude, by an 
exhaustive process, that that organ or element is feeling. Belief in 
God is belief in the higher nature of man and things. Religious aspi- 
ration is realised in the three fundamental divisions of the physical 
life—as morality, as poetry or art, and as philosophy. Though the 
essay before us has a section on the objective aspect of religion, we 
cannot find that the new god has any independent existence. God is 
defined by its author as our own higher non-empirical nature. To 
regard God as the active principle of the external world—to ascribe to 
Him the properties or operations which we observe in it—to identify 
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Him with power or force—to impute to Him design or contrivance— 
to recognise Him as the Almighty, Creator, or Lord—is to adopt a 
representation which is logically incompatible with a true conception 
of God as an ideal. In treating the question of the immortality of 
the soul, Herr Spir pronounces a future life scientifically improbable 
—the doctrine of its eternal duration, extravagant—the craving for 
individual existence, egotistical. The true immortality lies in the 
good which we effect in this life, for it cannot perish while the human 
race continues. Conceding, however, that the belief is a source of 
happiness to those who have it, he advises them to be content with the 
subjective certainty, objective proof being impossible. Turning from the 
religious construction to the moral, we find our author proposing amend- 
ments on the Kantian theory of the practical reason. The formula of 
the moral law—So act that the rule on which thou actest would admit 
of being adopted as a law by all rational beings—has, he rightly con- 
tends, no meaning or reality in it. It affords no criterion to show 
what maxims are suited to become universal laws; and J. S. Mill’s 
objection is valid—that Kant fails to show that there would be any 
contradiction or impossibility in the adoption by all rational beings 
of the most outrageously immoral rules of conduct; all he shows 
being that the consequences of their universal adoption would be such 
as no one would choose to incur. Herr Spir objects, moreover, to the 
assumption, that the reason is the Thing in itself—to the derivation of 
the categorical imperative from the pure reason—to the doctrine of 
the posthumous connexion of virtue and happiness by which, as Scho- 
penhauer wittily remarks, after shutting out the eudemonistic, or 
happiness, principle at the front door, he readmits it at the back—and 
declares, that morality and religion play a melancholy réle in Kant’s 
practical philosophy, each supporting the other, and neither being able 
to stand. The cardinal rule, however, with which Herr Spir replaces 
the maxim of Kant—Will and act according to thine own higher 
nature—appears as impracticable, and is probably open to as severe 
criticism as that which he repudiates. In his strictures on utilitarian- 
ism, he quarrels with its empirical character, forgetting that the science 
of morality, like all other sciences, is imperfect; and that, like all 
others, will be gradually improved as we learn more of the laws of 
human nature, and the conditions of human existence. On the whole, 
dissatisfied as we are with Herr Spir’s solution of the great problem 
which he has undertaken to elucidate, we welcome his essay as a 
thoughtful contribution to the general discussion of that problem. 
Touching lightly on the character of Christ, the essayist just reviewed 
regards him as a living illustration of the religion of the ideal, so far, 
at least, as his character is portrayed in the Synoptics, not in the 
fourth Gospel, which no unprejudiced person, in his opinion, can fail 
to recognise as a free poetic composition. The author of a work 
entitled “St. Matthew's Gospel, with Parallel Passages,” &c.,’ con- 
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stantly indicates discrepancies in the evangelical narrative, which he 
contends are merely human productions. While rejecting the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration, however, he dismisses the critical researches of 
German, Dutch, and French theologians as merely speculative assump- 
tions, whose truth can never be proved, and need not unsettle the faith 
of any Christian. Anti-Catholic, anti-Anglican, anti-Trinitarian, the 
anonymous commentator appears to acquiesce in the comforting 
doctrine of everlasting punishment. 

By the Dean of St. Paul’s* we are favoured with no theory of inspi- 
ration, and no distinct avowal of his belief either in the eternal torture 
of the wicked, or in the ultimate restitution of all things, but we have 
instead an unsatisfactory balancing of opposing passages of Scripture, a 
rejection of proffered solutions, and a surrender of all attempts at solu- 
tion in favour .of the blind submissive trust, that each soul will receive 
what it ought to receive, and will be dealt with by the Infinite 
Goodness and unerring Justice—which is a mere evasion of the diffi- 
culty. From the author, however, of the thoughtful essays, well 
known and admired in earlier years—-notably those on Anselm and 
Dante—we could not well receive a volume which would fail to testify 
to the possession of general culture and scholarship, literary taste, and 
mature thought. We note with pleasure the peculiarly human spirit 
which characterises the volume of sermons before us, and are glad to 
see that Dr. Church’s orthodox theology does not prohibit quotation 
from non-Christian authors like Shelley, Herbert Spencer, and W. R. 
Greg. In the two sermons on the ‘‘Supremacy of Goodness,” and 
“ Human Life, Collective and Individual,” there is much that we can 
approve and admire, though we have long ceased to have any living 
interest in the theological creed of which Dr. Church is the eloquent 
advocate. 

A kindred spirit distinguishes an excellent series of papers on the 
teaching of Jesus, entitled ‘“‘ The Light of the World,’’* by the Rev. 
David M‘Laren. The Minister of Ifumbie—for such is Mr, M‘Laren’s 
titular designation—while acknowledging that criticism is throwing 
new light on the history of religion and import of the Bible; that 
science is shaking men’s ancient conception of the supernatural; and 
that the general conscience is rising in revolt against some of the 
prominent portions of the Augustinian system, vindicates the claims 
of the pure doctrine of Jesus to the attention of this bewildered 
generation. There is a simplicity, a quiet earnestness, and a generous 
spirit about these miniature sermons which may serve to recommend 
them to minds that, still Christian in sentiment and aspiration, have 
somewhat loosened their hold on dogma. The author’s critical views, 
however, are not very profound, and he succeeds only in vindicating 
the religion he glorifies by purifying it of its obsolete elements, avoiding 
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burning questions, reading out of it what offends modern intelligence, 
and reading into it what modern intelligence demands, 

Mr. Macnaught, who, twenty-two years ago, in a useful little book 
on the doctrine of Inspiration, instructed us that “in almost every 
instance where two or more evangelists record the same conversation, 
the various interlocutors are represented as saying the exact words 
written, and yet the several accounts of their words differ remarkably,” 
disappoints us in his new work,* by the hesitation which he treats the 
question of the alleged difference in the Synoptical and Johannine 
determination of the date of the Last Supper—a hesitation the more 
remarkable as the orthodox Ebrard candidly acknowledged the reality 
of that difference, His uncritical exposition of the transaction, as re- 
corded in the Fourth Gospel, further increases our disappointment. 
Similar weakness may be traced in the unnecessary compromise which 
hezily resolves the six days of creation into as many periods of time. 
A timorous circumspection appears in this later work to have replaced 
the courageous common sense which marked Mr. Macnaught’s early 
attempt at liberal theology, traceable in the exaggerated estimate 
of the beneficent results of the great movement which we call 
Christianity, and in an excessive veneration of the Fathers of the 
Church. St. Augustine, it is true, shows some greatness of conception 
in the ‘ De Civitate Dei;” and Origen was a bold and ingenious sp- 
culator ; but what there is in the good and interesting, but weak and 
credulous Justin, to induce Mr. Macnaught to regard him as an intel- 
lectual giant, we are at a loss to discern. Looked-at, however, from 
the popular point of view, our author has produced a sufficiently 
learned and tolerably complete essay on the primitive institution, 
apostolic uses, and subsequent history of the Lord’s Supper, citing the 
testimony of the early Fathers, tracing the development of sacramental 
materialism, commenting on the mass-book, and entering at great 
length into the usage of the Church of England. As regards the 
point at issue between Catholics and Protestants, we agree with Mr. 
Macnaught in repudiating the doctrine of the literal transmutation of 
the elements. Jn Scripture we find oo warrant for it; in the earliest 
and most important Fathers there are very strong and emphatic 
expressions susceptible of citation in favour of the developed Catholic 
theory, but expressions which, closely inspected, scarcely go beyond 
the symbolical view. The remarkable comparison in Justin, where a 
change by assimilation of natural food into the substance of the human 
body, suggests indeed a corresponding change of some kind in the 
bread and wine, but not, in our judgment, a material change; while 
Augustine’s definition of the Sacrament seems to exclude the idea of a 
real transmutation. We are not at all surprised, however, that minds 
prepossessed with a belief in the Catholic doctrine appeal to such 

ages for its justification. Between the Lutheran and Catholic 
ypothesis there seems little to choose, both, in Hallam’s phrase, teem- 
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ing with unmasked absurdity; while the Calvinistic explanation, 
which is, or used to be, that also of the Church of England, is, in the 
words of the same historian, the worst imagined of the three that 
have been opposed to the simplicity of the Helvetic, or purely sym- 
bolical explanation; the Romish tenet of trans-substantiation, bad as 
it is, being the best As a material substance can only, in a very 
figurative sense, be said to be received by faith, we seem obliged to 
agree with Hallam in condemning the usual Church of England 
doctrine as a jargon of bud metaphysical theology. We will only add, 
that Mr. Macnaught is very severe on the Ritualists, “ those clerical 
defumers of the Protestant Reformed Church, who must have forgotten 
their own repeated oaths. and must be ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of the English Constitution.” No doubt the Ritualists would 
think themselves entitled to retort on Broad Church Sadducees, 
heretical Evangelicals, and the glorious uncertainty of the law, which 
punishes them and stultifies itself. 

After a temporary estrangement from his Church, Mr. Macnaught, 
seeing the error of his ways, returned to the ecclesiastical fold and 
resumed his pastoral office; Mr. Voysey, on the other hand, is one of 
the few clergymen whose intellectual divergence from the old creed 
seems likely to be permanent. Distinctly separating himself from the 
Anglican communion, he occupies an independent position as a teacher 
of philosophical theism. In a volume of essays, on “ The Mystery of 
Pain, Death, and Sin,”* he endeavours to obviate objections which the 
sense of the great misery of the world opposes to the belief in a Being 
of perfeets wisdom, goodness, and power. In the line of argument which 
he adopts, we do not think that there is anything new. His attitude 
is that of an amiable speeial pleader rather than of the stern logician. 
The style of oratory which he affects is the rose-water style. We 
have sentiment and rhapsody instead of calm reasoning, and unctuous 
persuasiveness instead of the logic that brings conviction. He 
suspends a cloud in the theological firmament, and sees “ smiles and 
assurances of a loving purpose behind it.” He dismisses the ‘‘ myth of 
the devil” for the “ prophet’s bright dream,” and though he makes God, 
and God alone, responsible for every and the most minute event, good 
or evil, which has befallen any one of his creature’, he bids his con- 
gregation believe only in absolute good. For the ‘blessings in dis- 
guise” theory we have the most unqualified contempt, and we think 
Mr. Voysey’s representation of the measureless sorrow of sentient exist- 
ence wholly inadequate, as his attempted solution of the problem of 
life is, in our judgment, unsatisfactory. But from his own point of 
view, his book is a good book enough, and will be read with pleasure 
by all who are prepared to accept its premises and agree with its 
conclusions. 

Thomas Cooper,’ the Chartist, whose poem of the ‘“‘ Purgatory of 
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Suicides’’ delighted us in our youth, and whose bold speculation gave 
promise of some high purpose unfulfilled, has crowned his retrogres- 
sivn to an outworn creed by a clever but perverse proclamation of his 
dissent from scientific and critical theories, some of which at least 
have the sanction of high authority, and by his attempted vindication 
of ancient records, which men, otherwise orthodox, long since pro- 
-nounced unhistorical. As a literary curiosity we recommend to all 
who have time and taste for such studies, the daintily got-up little 
volume entitled ‘* Evolution, the Stone Book, and the Mosaic Record 
of. the Creation.” 

An acceptable contribution to the fashionable Neo-Christianity will 
be found in “ La Conscience et la Foi” * of A.J. Coquerel, son of the well- 
known French Pasteur, translated by Mr. J. Edwin Odgers, and prefaced 
by a memoir of the author by Albert Réville, D.D., being an article 
reprinted from the Theological Review. In his lectures the writer 
inveighs eloquently against the two conspicuous enemies, Irreligion 
and Absolutism, defines conscience to be *‘ that which makes a man 
superior to all nature,” and maintains that to the question, ‘“‘ What is 
God?” conscience immediately replies, ‘‘ God is some one, a person.” 
Progress, he tells us, is the solution of the riddle of life, and the eternal 
march of souls towards God—a truth derived from our moral experi- 
ence—is a sublime thought. Attached to the Reformed Church of 
France, he is impatient of dogma, and referring to a notorious attempt 
made to impose orthodox unity, declares that it could only Le got into 
shape at all by maintaining a prudent silence on three dogmas 
essential to Christianity—the Trinity, original sin, and expiation. The 
Bible, he maintains, has been made a fetish, Adam’s fall he considers 

.a parable, and the narrative of the coniusion of tongues he calls the 
story of the Tower of Babel. Eternal punishment he rejects, because 
he. is perfectly convinced that, if Jesus were here and were asked, 
‘“* Master, did you say this?” he would reply, with a sweet sad smile, 
‘“‘ I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked!” In Jesus he recog- 
nises with rapture the head of humanity, the Son of God par excel- 
lence—that is, not the Son of God at all in the old Catholic sense, but 
“the Son of God who is at once most truly man, and as pertectly 
divine as it is possible to be on earth.” Glancing at the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality he writes, “I know not what form of being will 
be mine, but I already see myself in the future as in the present, 
moving upwards towards my Father, mounting the steps of the gleam- 
ing ladder that stretches across ages, worlds, and skies.” In these 
expressions of rapturous piety we recognise the professor of an elastic, 
flexible Christianity, resting on feeling, and tremulous with emotion. 

The ductile and accommodating relig:on ef M. Coquerel would have 
been repudiated as an infirmity of a not ignobie mind by the 
masculine and ratiocinative intellect of one of the few really vigorous, 
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and in a certain secondary sense original, ecclesiastical thinkers of our 
time, Dr. Mozley,’ the author of the “ Bampton Lectures on 
Miracles,” a ‘ Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion,” and of numerous articles contributed to the Quarterly Review, 
the Contemporary, British Critic, Christian Remembrancer, &c. A 
judicious selection of these papers thus from time to time given to the 
world, comprises many valuable Essays, all of which stimulate thought 
as containing the objections of a magnanimous opponent—objections 
which solicit a reply. A decided Churchman, with clear insight into 
the aspects of his own side of the question, with a strong grasp of his 
subject, and a characteristic intellectual consistency, Dr. Mozley 
exhibits with vigorous ingenuity the seeming strength of such argu- 
ments as can be advanced in his favour, and detects the apparently 
vulnerable points in the logic of his adversaries. His dissent, though 
often very determined, is not marked by contempt or unreasoniny 
depreciation, and his admiring recognition of sterling qualities in men 
with whom he widely differs, as Blanco White and Dr. Arnold, is cordial 
and sympathetic, ‘To Puritanism indeed, and to the armed servant ot 
Puritanism, Cromwell, he scarcely does justice (the renewal of the 
charge of hypocrisy against that chief of men will, by Mr. Carlyle’s 
followers, be pronounced a gross injustice); while, on the other hand, 
his high estimate of the supremely able Strafford, blinds him to the 
oppressive character of some of the acts of the despotic Earl. But, in 
general, a bright intelligence and generous enthusiasm enable him to 
see genius, goodness, and greatness, wherever they exist. Thus he 
dwells admiringly on Dr, Arnold’s ideal of life, on his historical tulent, 
on his high-minded and sensitive nature ; on Luther's humour, genial 
heartedness, and naive poetic fancy; on Blanco White's literary 
capacity, and on Carlyle’s splendid rhetoric, while declining wholly to 
follow them in their favourite theories. In defending old theological 
outposts, Dr, Mozley puts forth strange and questionable views, such 
as that on the irony of prayer, and the philosophical anthropomorphism 
of Biblical conceptions of Deity. In contending with Mr. Maurice on 
the significance of the words eternal or eternity, he appears to us to 
be completely victorious. The omission in the Articles of 1652 of the 
forty-second Article of 1552 (against those who deny the eternity 
of future punishments) he holds ,with Dr, Jelf, to be accounted for by 
the declining importance, at the later date, of the sect of the Anabap- 
tists, against whom it was directed ; adding that as the Article on the 
resurrection and that on the eternity of future punishment were 
inserted and omitted under exuctly the same circumstances, the 
omission, a8 interpreted by his opponents, would carry along with 
it the inference that the doctrine of the revurrection is considered by 
the Church an open one. Far from tolerating any mitigation of 
posthumous penalties, Dr, Mozley contends that the belief in eternal 
punishment is the true and rational concomitant of the sense of 
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moral obligation, and contemplates with alarm the general spread, 
even in simple thought, of such a view as that advocated by the late 
eloquent chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, An admirer of Puley’s “ Natural 
Theology,” Dr. Mozley, in his “ Essay on the Argument of Design,” 
strenuously, though not very effectually, upholds its validity against 
the assault of Mr, G, H. Lewes, whose paper on Darwin's hypothesis, 
published in the Fortnightly Review for 1868, some of our readers will 
perhaps remember. ‘The final Essay, if we except a short “In Memo- 
riam” notice of the Rev, Samuel Rickards, in discussing the Principle of 
Causation, traverses unsubstantial metaphysical ground, the conclusion 
being that the idea of causation applied to the universe takes us up to 
an eternal, original, self-existent Creator. 

M. Albert Kéville, the author of the memoir of M. Coquerel 
mentioned above, in a history of the “ Dogma of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ,” ’ answers the strictures of the Abbé Troncy on his Christology, 
and traces the development of the doctrine from its commencement in 
the earliest days of Christianity to its decline in our own days. In 
the Synoptic Gospels he denies that this dogma can be found; the 
fourth Gospel he attributes to one of Justin’s cotemporaries, “a 
Philonist like himself, more mystical, more profound and bolder, who 
about the time when the philosopher was publishing his Apologies at 
Kome, brought out a new Gospel tn Asia Minor.” With the Fathers, 
M. Réville shows a considerable acquaintance, though we cannot 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of his representations. What he 
means by affirming that Clemens Alexandrinus flourished at the end 
of the first century and the beginning of the second, we are at a loss 
to understand, ‘The translator should have known that the author of 
the Aternal Gospel was Joachim of Floris, not of /lores. The general 
result of M. Réville’s investigations is that Christendom has exhausted 
all the resources which it could derive from the faith in Jesus, and 
must return to the faith of Jesus illustrated by the experience of 
eighteen centuries; the dogmas of the ‘Trinity and the Incarnation 
having had their day. 

Before us lie two works on the connexion and separation of Church 
and State, ‘The first," by Mr. Thomas Hughes, the well-known popular 
author, consists mainly of reprints of his public addresses. Mr. 
Hughes, a liberal Churchman, pleads for the continuance of the 
Kstablishment, his pleas being, property-rights, the influence of a 
State Church in checking the advances of Romanism, controlling an 
excitable clergy, restraining sacerdotal assertion, and, above all, its 
capacity of service as a national society for the promotion of goodness, 
While thus earnest, however, for the conservation of the Church, Mr. 
Hughes acknowledges the necessity of reforms, that she may no longer 
le Lampered with the trappings and garments, the definitions and 
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formulas, of three hundred years ago. ‘“‘ For,” he argues, “ in the face 
of the wider and larger knowledge which science and Biblical criticism 
have opened to our generation, it is hopeless to expect that men of 
cultivation and ability can solemnly pledge themselves, even in the 
general form now required, to the propositions contained in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, or to use the Athanasian Creed in the Church 
Service.” 

In the second of the two works we have coupled together, the sub- 
ject of Church and State connexion is discussed in a different interest 
by Dr. Rainy, Lord Moncreiff, and Mr. Taylor Innes. In Dr. Rainy’s 
thoughtful Essay on the policy of Constantine,” he admits the inevitable 
right of inspection and remonstrance which the Church must concede 
as the recipient of a standing provision from the State, thus creating 
a great and grave position with reference to the movements of her 
organic life, and urges that she is bound to consider well to what sort 
of State she concedes it, and what sort of use of it the State is likely 
to make. Lord Moncreiff deals with the history of Church relations 
in Scotland from the Reformation to 1843, the era of the Free Church 
movement, lamenting that it is easier to destroy than to restore. In 
the third Essay Mr. Innes, after a survey of the relations of Church 
and State throughout the world, notes especially the relations of Church 
and State in Scotland, considers the Free Church claim of right of 1842, 
the right of endowments, &c., and comments on Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s declarations towards the close of last year. 
Looking forward to the Scottish Establishment being abolished while 
that of England still survives, he requires the retention of the statutory 
and parliamentary guarantees which at present secure Scotland against 
the establishment of the Church Episcopal. In addition to this secu- 
rity against Episcopacy he demands an historical recognition of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church as well as of the Church of Christ in 
general. This negative establishment, as he calls it, conceded, Scot- 
land, he predicts, will establish her own Church. 

The facts of ancient religion, as recorded in Mr. Bonwick’s “ Egyptian 
Belief and Modern Thought,”” are surprising if true: and though we 
have far too little acquaintance with the subject to justify us in rejecting 
them, yet if scepticism in geology is permissible, scepticism in theology, 
especially in the theology of the country of the sphinx, may be par- 
donable. Mr. Bonwick appears, or rather Mr. Bonwick’s authorities, 
who are good, bad, and indifferent, appear to see in the ancient cultus 
of the land of the darkness that might be felt, if the old legend be 
accepted, the light of an ante-natal Christianity, the ‘“‘ pure anticipated 
coznition” of a revelation that required Paley’s splendid apparatus of 
miracles to introduce it tu the world. ‘ Strange,” we repeat, in 
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words cited by Mr. Bonwick, “ that the ancient heathen knew so much 
more clearly those essential truths than did the saints themselves; and 
that Pagan Scriptures had more light upon the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, than the Jewish Scriptures in the 
words of Moses, David, and other prophets.” We are far from doubt- 
ing that in Egyptian theology may be found correspondences and 
parallelisms to Christian dogmas; but we strongly suspect that a deter- 
mination to see Christianity wherever there is a shadow of an approxi- 
mation to those dogmas in ancient beliefs, influences credulous minds 
and warm fancies to find er force resemblances where they do not 
exist. Mr. Bonwick’s book, whatever may come of this theory, is 
full of information, and abounds in interest. It is a popular work, and 
suited to the popular comprehension, but it is not original; and Mr. 
Bonwick is not, and does not pretend to be, an authority on the ques- 
tions on which he descants intelligibly enough, though sometimes 
adopting modern language as well as illustrating “‘ modern thought,” as 
when he talks of a “resurrected person,” a “reincarnationist,” a 
“scientist,” or uses other damnable iterations borrowed from the 
vocabulary of pseudo-philosophical slang. With his notice of the 
Millennium we are far from satisfied; and why is the Bishop of 
Hierapolis (we are aware that there was another Papias) described as 
Papias of Egypt? ; 

Two works of semi-historical, semi-theological character, complete 
a library for the quarter. The “ History of the Christian Church during 
the First Ten Centuries,” by Mr. Philip Smith, though erring, as we 
believe, in its Conservative estimate of certain literary productions of 
the early Church, is in the main a valuable compendium of event and 
doctrine, executed with care, and as replete with information as such 
a succinct recital can be. The Student’s “English Church History,” 
by Rev. G. G. Perry," is also a closely-packed histor'cal repository of 
incidents, opinions, controversies, reforms, and reactions, in which the 
Church of England was interested, from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the silencing of Convocation in the eighteenth century. If the 
writer’s sympathies are occasionally over-clerical—and a writer like 
Hobbes receives no philosophical appreciation—the students for whom 
the work is designed are not likely to complain of such excesses or 
shortcomings. 





14 «©The History of the Christian Church during the First Ten Centuries,” &c. 
By Philip Smith, B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Student's Old Testament History,” &c. 
With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1878. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


HE student of philosophical literature is provided with a not 
unneeded period of repose this quarter. Metaphysic would 
seem to rest for a moment on its oars, and give its followers a moment 
to reweigh the speculations which have recently been offered them. 
And certainly after works such as Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s “ Philo- 
sophy of Reflection,” which we noticed in last number, such a breath- 
ing space is doubly useful. It enables us to digest the ideas which we 
had imperfectly, because rapidly, assimilated ; and it leaves us an oppor- 
tunity to consider works which might otherwise have met with less 
attention than they really deserve. 

Herr Spir’s two good-sized volumes’ may be regarded as a work of 
this last-mentioned character. The author himself, in fact, complains 
in the preface to this, the second, edition of his book, that till now his 
labours have remained tolerably disregarded. And while prepared to 
admit that the defective exposition of his ideas was partly to be 
blamed for this result, he thinks that the “unfortunate unsuscepti- 
bility of most men for reason” has been also in no small measure 
responsible for the neglect. ‘ Notwithstanding,” he continues, “I 
publish this new edition in the calm confidence that the proof of the 
doctrines brought forward in it, being no longer obscured as previously 
through a defective exposition, will overcome every obstacle, and lay 
a sure foundation for a truly scientific philosophy.” Herr Spir is ob- 
viously not without a due appreciation of the views he is propounding. 
The principles of his work, he informs us at the conclusion of the second 
volume, “contain in them nothing of my individuality; they are 
dependent on no personal opinion or arbitrary whim, they are self- 
evident and universally valid.” And from first to last the author 
claims to have produced a strictly scientific system, in which every 
step is demonstrated with the most rigorous precision. The founda- 
tion of this demonstration is the law or maxim of Identity. This 
law, it is almost needless to remark, bears much more meaning 
to our author than it does in general to formal logic. He sees, 
rightly enough, that the real question of philosophy is, how we get 
beyond the mere feelings of our own consciousness to something which 
Jies outside our consciousness; and how again, starting from single 
impressions, individual sensations of taste, smell, &c., we can arrive at 
universal notions of perfect certainty. Another form in which Spir 
states his question is, How is Error (Unwahrheit) possible? And he 
finds that, so far from the idea of the true being the offspring of the 
untrue, the case is rather the reverse. Experience is only possible on 
the assumption of a distinction of the untrue from the true, and this 





1 ‘*Denken und Wirklichkeit. Versuch einer Erneuerung de kritischen 
Philosophie.” Von A. Spir. 2 Bde. I. Das Unbedingte. II. Die Welt der 
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again rests essentially upon the principle of identity—that principle 
which maintains that every real object is equal to itself, or not dif- 
ferent from itself. This principle, however, is no generalisation from 
experience. ‘“‘ The axiom of identity cannot be gained from experience, 
for the simple reason that experience does not agree with, or does not 
realise, this principle. For the conception of the self-identical is 
nothing else than the conception of the absolute, the unconditioned, 
the self-existent, whereas our experience offers us nothing absolute but 
only what is relative and conditioned.” Philosophy, therefore, is not 
confined to the world of experience: the law of identity, as a principle 
which is undeniably true, and yet at variance with the world of expe- 
rience, enables us to go beyond the present, and postulate the existence 
of an Unconditioned. Conceiving the relation of the unconditioned to 
the conditioned, not as that of cause to effect, but as that of normal to 
abnormal, of true to untrue, philosophy, by its very nature, involves 
a going beyond the facts, the data of experience. But in so going 
beyond the given, philosophy only falls upon antinomies, which it is 
powerless to transcend. 

“ Those elements in the given reality, which are foreign to the true essence 
of things or of the actual cannot, it is obvious, be derived from this essence. 
As foreign they must have come to it. from without. But since outside the 
actual there is nothing out of which anything could come, it is consequently 
absolutely impossible to comprehend whence the foreign elements originate. 
Here, then, the antinomy, lying in the nature of the conditioned, becomes 
palpably apparent, Thesis and antithesis have within it one and the same 
common basis. Just because the conditioned given character of the actual 
is foreign to its original essence, it must have a condition from outside. 
But just because it is foreign to the actual in itself, it can have no other 
external condition, because outside the actual there is nothing to be discovered. 
And thus the same reason as makes an explanation of the world necessary 
shows also that such an explanation is not possible.” 


Herr Spir has, in fact, shown the nothingness of all metaphysic, at the 
same time as he has characterised the motive, which unceasingly 
drives man on to metaphysic. But though the unconditioned is thus 
excluded from the sphere of the philosopher as a basis for metaphysical 
construciion, it remains still as a higher standpoint for the con- 
sideration of the world of experience; and Spir proceeds in his second 
volume to analyse the different properties attaching at once to external 
and to internal nature. The ideas of time and space, of succession 
and of movement, have special sections devoted to them; and a 
lengthy chapter is devoted to the teleological study of nature, with 
especial reference to the doctrines of Darwinism. The Ego is the 
subject of the last. book in the work. Feeling and will are here dis- 
cussed; and a suggestive analysis is given of judgment, abstraction, 
syllogism, and induction, about which otherwise the writer has inci- 
dentally some valuable remarks. The critique of Pure Reason is 
obviously the spring from which Herr Spir has drunk most freely. 
His work, in fact, describes itself as an attempt to renovate the critical 
philosophy ; and though he has occasion frequently to dispute the 
conclusion of the sage of Kiénigsberg, a follower of Kant in the sense 
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in which Professor Caird has interpreted him- for English readers will 
consider that it is the letter rather than the spirit of Kant’s writings 
with which Spir finds himself at variance. But follower of Kant or 
not, Herr Spir has written a vigorous, suggestive, and original work. 
An English reader will be especially struck by the wide acquaintance 
with British philosophy which he exhibits. Spéncer and Lewer, 
Mill and Hamilton, are names that frequently ‘appear upon his pages. 
The criticisms on Mill’s “ Theory of Syllegism anc Induction” . are 
particularly worthy of attention (vide vol. ii. pp. 270-290). With - 
the physiological side of the teaching of Bain and Spencer, Spir, it 
need hardly be suid, has little sympathy. ‘The fact that 2x2 
equals 4,” he remarks somewhere, “remains just as true even if our 
thoughts were dependent on a sack of straw instead of on a brain.” 
Spir, in fact, has apprehended, it seems, that distinction between nature 
and history which we noticed in our account of Mr. Hodgson’s recent 
work. He sees that so-called scientific explanations relate merely to 
the empirical side of phenomena, and that when ‘they have done their 
utmost the question is by no means really settled. His own system of 
philosophy he holds to be in intimate harmony at once with religion 
and with science—with science, because the province of philosophy 
only begins where science ends; with religion, because the emineutly 
philosophical consciousness that the real essence of things is identical 
with the thing itself, and that experience does not present things tu 
us us they are constituted in themselves, is also eminently the religious 
consciousness. How far this principle of the self-identical is in itself 
a satisfactory basis for philosophy is a question that cannot be discussed 
at present. But there is no doubt that in the hands of Herr Spir it 
has been made the corner-stone of a w6rk which will be perused with 
profit by all interested in philosophy. 

Signor Turbiglio, Professor of the History of Philosophy at Rome, 
has already made himself a name by his critical researches into the 
development of modern thought. He has now added to his studies of 
Descartes and Spinoza, an exposition of the underlying currents of 
ideas which combine to form a somewhat discordant stream of doctrine 
in Malebranche, the third chief figure in the Cartesian school.’ In 
this work, on “‘ The Antitheses between the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times in the History of Philosophy,’ the professor has much to say 
about his critics, who either misunderstand or disapprove his view of 
what the historian of philosophy has to do. ‘This view, though not 
altogether new, is here insisted on with unusual emphasis, Instead of 
telling us what the philosophers said, in the same order and in the 
same proportions as they said it themselves, Professor Turbiglio pro- 
poses to put forward what they ought to have said, if they had been able 
to look at their own systems from the vantage-ground which a full know- 
ledge of the life and thought in their own times and of their own 
idiosyncrasies would have supplied. He proposes to detect and then 





2 “‘Le Antitesi tra il Medivevo e l’Et& Moderna nella Storia della Filosofia, in 
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to eliminate the personal element—the facts which are interesting 
merely to the biographer and the-chronicler. What ke wishes to find 
is the objective and universal scheme: of truth which is obscured and 
distorted by the subjective and individual features of the philosopher's 
own mind. According to him, a systenrof philosophy is merely an 
irregular resultant from the various and fortuitous. actions and re- 
actions between the philosopher and his surroundings, and any arrange- 
ment there may be in it is but accidental, depending on the character 
+ and*circumstances of its author. These ideas, which he presents in 
such and such a manner, arose in the philosopher’s mind irom pecu- 
liarities of his feeling and upbringing. But the historian wants to see 
how they ought logically to have been generated in his thought, sup- 
posing his understanding had been unsuffused by various affections, 
and had grasped the whole scene of the world in one impartial glance. 
To that end “ the historian ought to pull down the edifice composed 
by the philosopher, and with the very same stones-—none being re- 
moved and none added—to recompose them anew, and in such a way 
that they no longer represent the relativity of the human will and the 
changeable accidents of life, but the unity, necessity, and absoluteness 
of the psychical anti social evolution of humanity.’’ [Each philosophic 
system, when it has thus been pulled to pieces and put together by 
the critical historian, will then present us “in a splendid organic syn- 
thesis the very constitution of the mind and soul of humanity within 
determinate limits of time and confines of space.” We have heard 
something very like this before from Germany, where also we can 
parallel Signor Turbiglio’s doctrine—that “ the history of philosophy 
has a chronology of its own, which is measured, not by the years in 
which the systems appeared, bit, within certain limits of time, by the 
place which each system occupies in the logical development of the 
philosophical ideas of humanity.” But for the cool audacity with 
which these views are asserted, the professor beats most of his leaders 
and colleagues in the @ priori reconstruction of the history of philo- 
sophy. He is fond of the analogy of the physical sciences, which, as 
he says, must guide and instruct that mere “artist,” the philosopher. 
What would he think, then, of taking some extinct animal—which, no 
doubt, also has been due to the casual interactions of organism and 
environment—and, after its dissection, putting it together on more 
logical principles, so as to represent more adequately the form and 
direction of organic life in the period? Work of this kind is a fine 
exercise for analytic and synthetic talents; but it is emphatically not 
the work of an historian. At the best it seems to us a legi.imate help 
towards determining what the philosopher did mean if he had to our 
judgment truly and adequately represented the phenomena he proposed 
to comprehend. But it is decidedly a dangerous path. One is apt to 
turn criticism, so called, into a worse form of dogmatism, by the 
critical assumption that one can understand past thinkers better than 
they understood themselves. We have a personal equation which it 
were well to estimate, not less than that of the extinct philo- 
sopher. And it is hard enough to find out what the philosopher 
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did mean, without seeking always to discover what he ought to 
have meant. It is a good thing, however, to note, and if pos- 
sible allow for, this personal element in the philosopher: and in the 
second and third parts of his little book, Signor Turbiglio does this in 
an interesting way for Malebranche. In Malebranche the Middle Ages 
and the Modern World brought their severally dominant ideas face to 
face; and the development of his thought is a struggle betweeu the 
opposing tendencies, either of which isin turn preponderant. Medieval 
thought, in the interests of the Church, drew a fast line of separation 
between what was most real and what was most perfect—between the 
actual world and the ideally perfect beyond. It set God on one side, 
and the world and the human soul on the other. In the Modern 
period, on the contrary, where the pure reason has replaced the theolo- 
gical reason of the Middle Ages, there is an ever-increasing Pantheistic 
doctrine, of which Spinoza is the first prophet, which rejects all dualism 
between finite and infinite, between God and the world, and asserts 
instead the unity, continuity, and interdependence of nature. In 
Malebranche the pure and the theological reason alternately rule. 
His pure reason led him to identify the divine with the natural, to 
abolish the distinction of two provinces in the universe, and to reduce 
the human will and the human soul to mere parts and manifestations 
of one force and one spirit. His theological reason, on the other hand, 
carrying out the individualist theory of ordinary Christi:nity, which 
postulated separate human souls and a personal God, led him to put on 
one side the imperfect things discovered by the senses, and on the 
other the perfect divinity postulated or revealed by the intellect. 
The course of this struggle is traced by Signor Turbiglio with a large 
and clear hand, which again and again deepens and darkens the fun- 
damental antithesis at the starting-point of modern thought. In the 
interests of history one may object to such a dialectical opposition of 
the antinomies inherent in the thought of Malebranche, particularly 
in what may be termed the metaphysic of his ethical doctrine; but 
there can be little doubt of its value to the scientific study of the very 
bases of morality. Wecansay that Signor Turbiglio’s book, ifva little 
harsh and overdrawn at times, and savouring of doctrinaire zeal, is yet 
interesting and suggestive, and calculated to keep in view the bearings 
of those great topics which the chroniclers of philosophy are apt to 
hide under a mass of personal and archeological details. 

Mr. Mallock has contributed to the well-known series of ,“‘ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers” an account of the doctrines and poetry 
of Lucretius.» The work, as readers of the “ New Republic” might 
expect, is well written, and will convey to general readers a fair idea 
of the great scientific poet of antiquity. Mr. Mallock knows how to 
make a subject interesting ; and the work contains numerous references 
to modern scientific teaching, which will no doubt be duly appreciated 
by those for whom the volume is principally intended. But we 
think that Mr. Mallock might have made a better book if, instead of 
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writing one long chapter on “the scientific system of Lucretius” and 
another on “the poem of Lucretius,” he had combined the two into 
one, and used the smooth and graceful verse translations he has given 
in the second chapter, to relieve the necessary dulness of the first. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE surprise of the acquisition of Cyprus seems to have taken book- 
makers aback, and as yet the flood of publications of all sorta 

and sizes has scarcely touched us. Mrs. Batson Joyner,’ however, 
who publishes an “ adaptation” from the German of Franz von Loher, 
“with much additional matter,” has done something. Herr Liher’s 
work has only lately appeared, and seems to be a narrative of recent 
travels through the island of Cyprus. It is not easy to say which is 
his and which is Mrs. Batson Joyner's, nor to which of the two we 
are obliged for the large number of repetitions in this book, but he- 
tween them there is certainly a very valuable quantity of information 
for the uninformed new masters of the place. As for the climate, it is 
said to be very curiously extreme for a comparatively small island. 
“The great heat of Syria is felt here, as also the violent winds and 
extreme dryness of Cilicia, but to compensate for this there are most 
refreshing sea breezes and night dews.” The hills are resorted to by 
some in the summer, while the winter in the northern parts of the 
island is rendered exceedingly cold by the icy winds from Taurns. 
‘‘The summits of the Olympian range are entirely snow-capped.” 
Quartan ague is prevalent among the natives. The time of excessive 
heat is from the middle of September to the end of October, when 
there is no daily sea breeze. It rains more or less from the end of 
October to the end of April. A north wind is much dreaded, for, 
should it last seven or eight days, vegetation is destroyed. ‘ For this 
reason scarcity is so often felt in Cyprus, notwithstanding its fertility 
and good soil. These burning winds and the scorching heat are the 
scourges of the country.” It is, however, difficult to estimate the bene- 
ficial changes that may be brought about by good forestry, as Cyprus 
used to be famous for her abundant and valuable timber, which, under 
Turkish rule, has been recklessly used and wantonly destroyed, until the 
poorer inhabitants believe it to be pleasing to the Turks if they 
destroy great trees for quite small ends. The sheep and goats are 
allowed to browse freely on young trees that might have somewhat 
repaired this savage waste. “To burn down a fine tree, merely for 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing it crackle and blaze, is an amuse- 
ment constantly practised by the ignorant and unreflecting shepherds 
as they lounge away their day upon the mountain side.” Many trees 
are ruined by a wasteful mode of collecting resin, and this is one 
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matter which ought at once to engage the attention of the new 
administration. Plagues of locusts used to be common, but are now 
unknown, having been “‘ stamped out” by the ingenuity of a M. Mattei, 
at what date—even approximately—we are not told. This gentleman 
observed that locusts cannot mount a smooth surface, so he smoothed 
and whitewashed the walls of Nikosia, against which they were advanc- 
ing in numbers, diminished already by the destruction of their eggs, 
caused by an exceptionally energetic Pasha. M. Mattei had ditches 
dug, and behind them he stretched low walls of linen or smooth wood. 
There were several distinct circumvallations of this sort. Unable to scale 
these walls, the locusts fell and were destroyed in the ditches. The 
same thing was done in other parts of the island with satisfactory 
results. A terrible picture is given of the penal establishments, which 
are now to be removed from the island. Historical sketches appear 
and reappear at intervals in this volume, some of them being rather 
well written, and all conveying the monotonous lesson that where the 
Turk appears as a ruler, the richest lands become unprofitable wastes. 
Under the Venetians, sericulture was a source of wealth to Cyprus, 
and mulberry trees are still abundant. The antiquarian remains, 
about which many among us are feeling great interest, may prove a 
source of great disappointment, for the ancient buildings have served 
hoth Turks and Egyptians as quarries of ready-cut stones, and have 
been well ransacked for treasure by generation after generation of 
needy peasants and greedy officials. Some valuables have been wantonly 
destroyed by other explorers within living memory. 

‘It is, as Mr. Stanley Lane Poole says, most difficult to obtain plain, 
unbiassed information about Turkey and its inhabitants, and the two 
volumes which contain so much reliable detail of life during the last 
twenty years in various parts of Turkey will be welcomed by all, 
and highly valued by all but those to whom truth about Turkey is 
distasteful. The lady whose materials have been cast into form by 
Mr. Poole® was well able to converse with Greeks, Turks, and Bul- 
garians in their own tongues, and had, as the daughter and wife of 
English Consuls, and as an evidently spirited and competent woman, 
uriusual opportunities for collecting information. To the more critical 
among us, it will perhaps appear that long residence among a poly- 
gamous people has somewhat dulled her keen sense of the degraded 
position of the wives and concubines and slaves of Turkish officials, 
and of the hideous sensuality of their owners; and that the long contact 
with a mild form of slavery has accustomed her moral sense to its pre- 
sence. But none the less the facts presented themselves to her sight, 
and she noted them and gives them to the public to judge and utilise. 
Her most hopeful glances turn towards the Greeks, and she bases her 
opinion upon the very substantial fact that they are an exceptionally 
clevér people, not exceptionally untrustworthy, and growing excep- 
tionally well educated, while they are full of enthusiastic patriotism, 
and yet are strong and patient to wait. 
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At the present moment, when long-continued commercial depression 
is putting the popular belief in the great principles of free trade to a 
severe practical test, we welcome Mr. Fawcett’s new work* as more 
than opportune. When Chambers of Commerce are meeting to demand 
reciprocity in our dealings with protec:ionist States, it is high time for 
the champions of a sound economy to step forward and be ready to 
fight the battle again. Writing with direct reference to this state of 
things, Mr. Fawcett goes at once to the bottom of the matter by 
tracing existing misgivings to the unintelligent character of the former 
belief. English people have in fact believed in free trade pretty much 
as Americans have believed in protection, because under it trade 
continued to increase. Attributing to it the general satisfactory 
results due to a variety of causes, they have failed to grasp its true 
relation to economic prosperity, and have even misunderstood the 
nature of that prosperity itself. While producer and consumer have 
been sharing the benefits of an unrestricted commerce, they have 
fixed their eyes chiefly on the gains of producers, and have treated 
them as the criterion of the national well-being; forgetting that while 
the interest of producers is that of a part of the nation only, the 
interest of consumers is that of the whole, producers themselves being 
consumers often on a large scale, and bearing a proportionate though 
not always distinctly recognisable share in the general burden or relief. 
Where prices are high, production as well as mere living is carried on 
under disadvantages, while the compensation of high profits touches 
only a small part of the community. Misconceptions on this subject 
have led to a false estimate of the good resulting from the great 
development of certain trades, and to expectations of general misery 
as the consequence of a depression of trade, which are not borne out 
by the facts, The main interest, for England, of Mr. Fawcett’s book 
centres in the two last chapters, on Commercial Depression and Com- 
mercial Treaties; but he carves his way to these through an admirable 
preliminary exposition of the working of the two principles, and a 
discussion, one by one, of the varied and even startlingly contrasted 
arguments of protectionists, and this not only gives the necessary 
fulness and completeness to his work, but would in Australia or 
America form part of its chief value. He complains that English 
economists have treated the arguments of the other side with too 
much contempt, and reminds us that considerations potent enough to 
decide the conduct of our most enlightened and enterprising neighbours 
must at least be worth a respectful treatment at our hands. We 
must remember too that the arguments with which we meet them 
were not able single-handed to carry the cause of free trade amongst 
ourselves. Had our manufacturers only been protected, and our 
agriculture free, five-and-thirty years ago, England might have been 
protectionist to this day. It is not to mere economic theories that we 
owe the freedom of our trade, but to the cry of hungry mouths for 
bread, Nor have we much right to complain that other States are 
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not convinced by our success, when we consider that even amongst 
ourselves the principle is not yet understood in its application to 
labour. The arguments on the protectionist side with which Mr. 
Fawcett deals most fully, as being those to which the greatest weight 
is attached in America and the colonies, are those which have reference 
to a temporary protection of necessary or desirable industries in a 
young country. Some concessions have been made in this direction, 
even by eminent authorities, on account of the impossibility of 
successful competition with established trade on the part of a newly 
planted industry, and the inadequacy of private fortunes to the task 
of starting such enterprises without some form of Government aid, a 
temporary protection being regarded as unobjectionable under these 
circumstances, on condition that it should be thoroughly understood 
to be temporary, and that it should actually cease as soon as it could 
be done without. To this Mr. Fawcett replies by alleging the well- 
known immediate difficulty of any withdrawal of protection, the fact 
that no protective duty has ever been voluntarily relinquished, and 
the ruinous effects of fostering from the first a habit of dependence 
on State aid instead of a healthy spirit of self-dependence. Another 
branch of the same argument is that which lays stress on the hypo- 
thetical necessity of temporary protection in a country where, as in 
America or Australia, agricultural advantages are so great that capital 
and labour tend to flow exclusively in that direction, and special 
means are required to foster social development and the growth of 
towns. ‘The answer given to this is, that special means are neither 
necessary nor advantageous ; that as manufactures are required they 
will spring into being, and that till they are required it is no use 
creating them; that when labour is sufficiently abundant in the 
country it will be cheaper to manufacture at home than to import 
from « distance, and that no State interference will be needed to aid 
the working of natural causes. On the other hand, for a young 
country to begin with protection, however expedient, is to commit 
itself to a principle the inevitable tendency of which is to spread 
from industry to industry, since the protection of one necessitates, as 
u matter of compensation, that of another; and which, in addition to 
all. economic inconveniences, has a frightful effect in corrupting 
political life, ‘‘ controlling the election of Congress men, and putting 
inferior men in office, whose inferiority has reacted upon the nation 
in worse and worse legislation.”’ State interference with trade is bad, 
but trade interference with State interests is worse. In his chapter on 
Commercial Depression, Mr. Fawcett is careful to explain an important 
point or two connected with the method in which statistical tables of 
exports and imports are drawn up. Exports are valued in the tables 
at the price at which they are bought in England for exportation ;: 
but the actual receipts in this country are this price plus the exporter’s 
profit plus the cost of carriage, the goods being exported in English 
ships, and the carriage paid by the foreign importers. Imports, on 
the other hand, are set down at the price at which they are about to 
be sold in England; but it is clear that this price is not paid in full 
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to the foreigner, part of it being the English importer’s profit, and part 
the cost of carriage in English ships, paid into English hands. We 
receive therefore for our exports considerably more than appears in 
the tables, and we pay for our imports considerably less. Further, no 
country has so large a capital as we have invested in foreign loans and 
undertakings. The interest on these investments must be paid in 
either goods or bullion, and this reckons as import. This part, then, 
at least, of the excess of our imports over our exports not only does 
not prove us reckless insolvents, but shows us by so much the creditors 
of foreign nations. This is followed by an instructive comparison of 
the consequences of depression in England and in America. In 
England, the free play of commercial laws converts the loss of the 
producer into the gain of the consumer; and as when prices fall con- 
sumption increases, there is a rapid and sound reaction in favour of 
trade itself. This state of things is conducive to a true public 
prosperity. How far a great advance of profits in any given trade is 
from deserving the name of public prosperity, Mr. Fawcett points out 
in a searching analysis of the results of the recent extraordinary 
prosperity of the coal trade. Asa matter of fact, after four years of 
commercial depression, the decline of pauperism brought about by a 
better poor-law administration has proceeded without a drawback, and 
neither savings banks nor railway traffic are found to have actually 
suffered. Commerce, in fact, is simply undergoing the inevitable 
reaction after an unusual exhilaration, and the well-being of the 
nation itself is not materially touched. In America it is quite other- 
wise. Prices being artificially kept up, the depression of trade is not 
free to benefit the consumer at the expense of the producer, nor can 
any improvement therefore set in from a wider consumption; pauper- 
ism increases, railways suffer, communistic ideas receive a fresh 
development among the working classes, and the highly paid American 
artisan crosses the sea to seek lower wage and cheaper living in free 
trade England. The chapter on Commercial Treaties is of course 
chiefly occupied with the question of reciprocity. This is treated 
separately with regard to America and with regard to France; and 
after pointing out the impossibility of retaliation in the case of the 
former, from whose tariff we suffer the most severely, Mr. Fawcett 
discusses it in the case of France under the two forms of import duty 
on French products and export duty on coal or English machinery, 
and shows how rapidly American competition would drive us from the 
field if we subjected ourselves to such a disadvantage as an export 
duty on products of ours in which she could rival us. 

Mr. Bates* does not believe in our modern fashions of combination 
and co-operation; he gives us a lively view of all the abuses of trades’ 
unions, and all the failures of the co-operative system. His ideal is 
the yearly fair, at which hind and farmer meet and agree between 
themselves on the year’s work and wage; and “a fair price between 
man and man” is simply the price which you are willing to work for 
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and I am willing to pay. His pamphlet was originally written to in- 
fluence a local dispute in Northumberland, and is somewhat rambling 
and hasty ; but there is much force in his appeal for individual freedom 
of trade in labour, and he is fair enough to acknowledge that all 
trades’ unions do not exist for the purpose of getting up strikes, and 
that the question of the confederation of workmen cannot be judged 
apart from that of the confederation of employers. 

Under the title “‘ Principles of a Time Policy,”* Mr. Moffat reprints 
a single division of his book on the ‘Economy of Consumption,” 
setting forth the advantage to working men of combining to secure not 
full work at high wages—a thing often impossible—but a shortening 
of the hours of work in proportion to the fall of wages. By this plan 
the demand for the full number of labourers would, as he holds, be kept 
up, even in a time of depression, and over-production would be checked 
at the very moment at which it begins seriously to affect profits. He 
lays stress on the fact, that employers themselves adopt this method 
as a last resource in case of obvious glut, and believes that they would 
not be sorry to have forced upon all, at the first symptoms of over- 
production, a measure which is only disadvantageous to each, in so far 
as he uses it alone. Mr. Moffat gives, in a long appendix, his reasons 
for disagreeing with Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, and in a long 
preface his reasons for despising most of his reviewers. 

Sir Louis Mallet has rendered an important service to the political 
education of the people by editing and republishing the more pro- 
minent of Mr. Cobden’s political writings.” The type, paper, and 
guise of the whole make the work adapted to the largest possible dis- 
tribution in the right quarters. In an interesting introduction Sir 
Louis Mallet describes the programme which Mr. Cobden appears to 
have set before him in the construction of a policy, as embraving the 
following objects :— 


5 Complete freedom of trade throughout the British Empire with all the 
world. 

‘“*2. The abandonment of a policy of conquest and territorial aggrandisement 
in every quarter of the world. 

3. The adoption of the general principles of non-intervention and arbi- 
tration in our foreign policy, publicity in the transactions of diplomacy, and 
the renunciation of all ideas of national preponderance and supremacy. 

“4. The reduction of military and naval forces by internal co-operation. 

“5. A large reduction of indirect taxation. 

“6 A reform in the laws affecting land. 

“7. Freedom of the press from all taxes, happily stigmatised by Mr. Milner 
Gibson as taxes on knowledge. 

8. A reform of maritime law.” 


The collection of papers included in the present volume affords 
ample illustration of the method pursued by Mr. Cobden in addressing 
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himself to the consideration of these several subjects, and to the 
advocacy of the chief reforms with which his name is associated. 

The joint essays of Mr. Kenny and Mr. Laurence,’ on the “ Law of 
Primogeniture in England,” which obtained the York prize at the 
University of Cambridge, are so replete with learned information on 
the subject with which they deal, that they must henceforth form a 
necessary handbook to all persons who deal with a topic which is 
likely to draw to itself increasing attention in the legislature every 
year. The treatment in the case of both essays is necessarily of a 
somewhat antiquarian character, though both writers deal with the 
social and political aspects of primogeniture, and discuss the policy of 
suggested changes in the law. It is curious that one of the writers, 
Mr. Kenny, is in favour of the abolition of the existing law, and the 
other writer, Mr. Laurence, of retaining it. Mr. Laurence’s essay 
contains an interesting quotation from Mr. Austin’s article on 
“ Primogeniture,” in the Westminster Review of October, 1824. 

Owing to the strictures of Mr. Ruskin, what is known as the 
“‘Thirlmere Water Scheme,’* in accordance with which the Cor- 
poration of Manchester propose to convert Thirlmere Lake into a 
reservoir, has become a topic of far greater than merely municipal 
importance. Besides the purely esthetic considerations, to which Mr. 
Ruskin and the Thirlmere Defence Association have called an amount 
of attention not perhaps overstrained, there are engineering and social 
aspects of the question which, if not of equal public interest, are of 
course essential to the due discussion of the project. In his lecture, 
delivered before the Queenwood Mutual Improvement Society, 
Mr. James Mansergh has examined in a compendious and exact form 
all the claims of the scheme as an engineering possibility. He argues 
furthermore with the Defence Association on their own grounds, and 
denies categorically that ‘‘ the ever-living green surface of the meadows 
at the south end of the valley will be exchanged for a vast expanse of 
oozy mud and rotting vegetation, whilst a belt of like character will 
be laid bare round the shores of the lake; and the total extent of 
this hideous margin will more than equal the area of the remaining 
water.” 

Mr. Monahan’s essay on “The Method of Law”® contains many 
acute observations und practical illustrations in reference to a branch 
of scientific inquiry which is not particularly congenial either to the 
general reading public in England, or the ordinary English lawyer. 
The prospects of a true science of jurisprudence in England seem to 
turn upon whether the science can be so represented that the general 
reader shall see its direct connexion with ethics and politics, and the 
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practising lawyer its usefulness for the purposes of his profession. 
It is to be feared that the form of Mr. Monahan’s essay is not such as 
to promote either of these ends. It is rugged, desultory, incomplete, 
and technical. Nevertheless the matter will be very serviceable to 
other writers on the same head. 

Mr. Ball has contributed a modest though extremely valuable little 
treatise” to the aid of the increasing mass of the British public who 
keep thronging the profession of the bar. There is scarcely a point 
of practical detail omitted; and an appendix contains a list of the 
minimum number of treatises on English law with which a student 
must be acquainted. 

A work," which can only be described as portentous in size and 
magnificent in appearance, published by the authority of the O’Connell 
Centenary Committee, can perhaps best be described in the words of 
its superscription, as being “ respectfully dedicated, by the National 
Committee, to the Irish race, wherever dispersed, and to all the friends 
of Civil and Religious Liberty throughout the Globe, who nobly 
sympathised in the glorious Celebration of the Centenary of Daniel 
O'Connell.” It is, perhaps, needless to say that the work contains not 
only the minutest record of every detail of the Centenary celebration 
of 1875, in Dublin, but an account of foreign and colonial celebrations 
all over the world. The historical matter relating to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Irish education, and the political reforms carried or supported 
by O'Connell, makes the work a great repertory of information on 
Irish subjects, and a worthy monument to one of the greatest of great 
Irish patriots. It is to be hoped that a cheap and popular edition will 
be issued. 

Dr. Weisz” takes for his motto Comte’s words—‘ The historical 
method is the sole fundamental base upon which the system of poli- 
tical logic can really rest.” His brochure is divided into a few 
pages of introduction to the science of national economy, and tables of 
facts and dates arranged under the heads of the countries which Dr. 
Weisz includes in his survey. 

Mr. Ram” believes himself to have found a more philosophic mode 
of thought about war than other people. His idea is, that war is a mode 
by which “ nature” secures the survival of the fittest ; and the sense in 
which he may be said to differ from other people is, that while many 
have thought and spoken of ancient or distant calamities, which they 
had not imagination enough to realise, as working out the design of 
“nature” or of God, he uses the same thought of present and probable 
disasters. But he never seems to consider what he means by the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Taking physical strength and symmetry as a test 
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of the fitness for survival, war certainly secures the destruction of the 
fittest. Or, taking Mr. Ram’s view, that ‘“‘a high ideal of excellence 
in any individual involves combativeness and readiness to suffer’— 
and again, “to say that a man fights bravely is to award him our 
most ideal praise,” then war involves again the extinction of the highest 
type of excellence, of the fittest for survival. This is enough, perhaps, 
to denote what are Mr. Ram’s claims to philosophical thought. The 
little volume is a magnifying of war as a civilising agent. He imagines 
thirty thousand persons of the criminal classes transported from London 
to an island apart, and maintains that—* cry havoc, and let loose the 
dogs of war among such an assemblage, and improvement will imme- 
diately begin.” He had better attend the next “ Prisons Congress,” 
and there advocate this plan. 

One of the most popular of the officers of the last English Expe- 
dition to the North Pole, Captain Markham,” supplements the more 
official narrative of Sir George Nares by a more personal account of 
the daily life of the members of that expedition. Certainly he pictures 
a depth of misery of cold which might well sudice to prevent any 
reasonable man from volunteering for any such work. But the misery 
is nothing new—is less than it used to be with less well-equipped 
vessels; and yet he tells of the embarrassment of one ship’s captain, 
whose whole crew of three hundred men volunteered when he asked 
for names of men willing to go in the Alert or Discovery. Captain 
Markham only incidentally alludes tv the scientific value of the work 
done, contenting himself with saying that it ought only to whet our 
appetites and stimulate us to undertake further discoveries. He would 
wish us to continue the discoveries of the Austro-Hungarian expedition 
in Franz Joseph Land. ‘The casualties of the expedition were, as all 
know, very few, and Captain Markham is of the number of those who 
maintain that lime juice will not prevent an outbreak of scurvy. He 
also says that it cannot be served out on sledging expeditions, because 
it freezes so hard as to be unmanageable. At the same time he believes 
that future Arctic explorers may ward off scurvy by taking due pre- 
cautions during the dark months. He believes it to be induced by 
darkness, damp, intense cold, and want of ventilation, to which this 
expedition was exposed for a longer time than others have been, be- 
cause it wintered further north. At the same time it must be confessed 
that the men were rarely fortunate in the amount of trouble taken to 
keep their spirits up. Weekly entertainments, in the shape of lectures, 
music, readings, tumbling, and sleight of hand, as well as regular 
teaching, were kept up throughout the dark months of leisure. Indeed 
it was one of the recognised qualifications of a volunteer that he could 
sing a good song, or in some way entertain his fellow sailors. A few 
good maps and illustrations adorn the pages of this volume, and in 
some measure enable the reader to appreciate some of the conditions of 
a life described by one traveller as ‘the very acme of discomfort” 
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endured while they were doing work, which Sir G. Nares forewarned 
them was so hard that “ if they could imagine the hardest work they 
had ever been called upon to. perform in their lives intensified to the 
utmost degree, it would be only as child’s play in comparison with the 
work they would have to perform whilst sledging.” The account is 
simply written, without any special attraction of style beyond its 
evident trustworthiness and sobriety. 

The “ French Pictures in English Chalk” are a series of stories 
written somewhat in the tone of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, and 
making no greater pretence to literal truth. If they truly represent 
the feelings of French recruits, and their gradual deterioration in the 
army—the patriotic fury of high-bred French girls during the late 
war—the possibilities of a bourgeois engagement—of corruption under 
the Second Empire, and other details of French life, they are dis- 
tinctly valuable. If not, they are at least exciting and well-sustained 
fiction. 

Mr. Stevenson" has a most pretty trick of language. He has 
imbued his mind deeply with the style of some of the older English 
essayists, and has taken for his subject one that lends itself easily to 
the leisurely quaintness of his pen, He details the incidents of a 
canoeing trip with a friend on the river Oise. The comedies are 
piquant, the philosophising fresh and lively, and not too serious, the 
cynicism slight, and view of life very human and kindly, It is a book 
to make a leisure and lazy hour pass very pleasantly, and to leave a 
hope behind it both of future literary pleasure from its writer and of 
his using his working years as well as his holidays to good, solid pur- 
pose, though his youthful opinions are at present in need of mellowing. 
Take, for instance, the passage in which he avows “ Independent 
America is still the cross of my existence; I cannot think of Farmer 
George without abhorrence; and I never feel more warmly to my 
own land than when I see the stars and stripes, and remember what 
our empire might have been.” This is a curious type of thought in 
these days. 

Two volumes of further conversations between Mr. Nassau Senior” 
and some of the distinguished men whom he knew, include conver- 
sations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and M. Cornu, which lately appeared 
in the Fortnightly and Cornhill Magazines. The period which these 
volumes cover extend from 1852 to 1860, but include no conversa- 
tions with living persons. Their range is, in few words, over the 
whole of European politics; and as they consist of the picked por- 
tions of selected notes taken after talking with eminent men, their 
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interest for the readers of the gossip of politics can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, nor can it be in any way adequately represented by quota- 
tions. Very much of the gossip is, of course, about Louis Napoleon. 
One of the minor interests of the book is to note the constant, the 
almost invariable falsification by history of the prophecies of these 
leading politicians. One blemish is the uniform dogmatism of tone 
imparted to the expressions of all alike, by the fact that what we have 
is merely the recollection by one of the interlocutors of what he heard 
worth recording. One excellence is that Mr. Senior keeps himself 
modestly in the background, 

Mr. Grenville Murray’s brief essays, entitled “Round About 
France,” have long been known to readers of the Daily News. They 
contain a mass of curious information of a more recondite character 
and permanent value than is nowadays usually contained in the pages 
of a daily journal. Several of the essays deal with the abuses of 
French elections, and the central administrative pressure, which is 
such an obstacle to independent political action in France. Other 
essays treat some of the more urgent clerical and ecclesiastical 
problems, and three or four of them explain the peculiarities of French 
judicial procedure. The style is very attractive and readable, and the 
work commends itself as proceeding from a competent and well- 
informed critic. : 

“An Old Punjaubee”” gathers up in small space, and in very 
orderly and accessible fashion, a great deal of information about the 
Punjaub. Beginning with a geographical description of the district, 
and then giving a classification of the pupulation according to their 
creeds, he proceeds to give a particular account of the Sikhs, whom 
he treats with much respect as the most formidable enemies, even in 
their decay, that English troops ever met in India, Their decrease in 
importance he attributes partially to the fact, that as “they are now a 
subject instead of a governing race,” there is less care taken by Sikh 
parents to initiate their sons inte a sect which is not an hereditary one. 
He says that the Mohammedans of the Punjaub are not bigoted. 
The Afghans are in a condition closely resembling that of the natives 
among whom Cortez landed, as described by Robertson :—“ The first 
step towards establishing a public jurisdiction has not been taken.” 
He thinks that we cannot be too open and outspoken in all our 
dealings with the hill tribes. It appears possible that our relations 
with the Ameer of Cabul may be rendered less difficult by the recent 
death of the Akhoond of Swat. The principal tribes are spoken of 
with decisiveness of opinion and apparent sufficiency of information ; 
and the practical outcome is the advocacy of the policy of appointing 
a distinct Commissioner for the border provinces, because they require 
special knowledge, an immense amount of work, and a wholly dif- 
ferent mode of treatment from what may be called the ‘“ Home 
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Counties” of India. Russia appears to the writer a formidable and 
threatening neighbour. 

Mr. Andrew,” regarding a struggle for supremacy between England 
and Russia as inevitable, thinks that he can usefully contribute some- 
thing to the popular knowledge of India and her neighbours. That 
he takes a wide view of his subject is obvious from the fact that, after 
disposing of the climate, fauna, flora, minerals, people, early history, 
remarkable women, British rule in various parts, feudatory States, 
other European settlements, commerce, communications, and finance 
of India, he ranges over the wide fields of Beloochistan, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Turkistan, Russia, Tibet, Nepaul, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burmah, 
Siam, Malacca, and all the adjacent islands, Muscat, Zanzibar, and 
Ceylon, and all this in one large-printed, wide-margined volume. He 
will be pleased should the native Princes be restrained in the matter 
of their armies, and made to pay more towards the maintenance of 
British forces. He approves of the opium monopoly. He would urge 
the increase of our expenditure on communications, on the good. 
grounds that to open the country is to prevent local famines, and 
would tend to relieve the “silver dilemma.” This question of com- 
munications is that upon which he wishes to lay special stress, and is 
one upon which he kas, by long-continued earnestness, made himself 
a right to be carefully heard, even by those who do not care for his 
subject, because of any suspicion or dread of Russia. 

Mr. Dutt’s” collection of papers, descriptive of a native official’s 
life, and of stories from Indian history, is interesting as the production 
of a native gentleman, bearing on its surface no trace of his having 
been out of India, and presumably giving a reflex image of the tone 
of English society in India. The story in which Nana Sahib figures 
speaks bitterly of the English vengeance for the mutiny. The word 
“ devil” appears to be a frequent one in the Indian vocabulary. 

-The Registrar-General of Victoria forwards the indexes, for the 
year 1874, of patents and patentees.” The method and form of publi- 
cation is especially noticeable at the present time, when the English 
patent law is undergoing revision. The patents granted are first 
described, the name and description of the patentee being given with 
much precision, and the claim of novelty or utility being distinctly 
and briefly stated. The latter half of the work consists of exact draw- 
ings, and is somewhat remarkable as a literary and typographical 
curiosity. The publicity provided for is, for those who advocate 
publicity, of the most satisfactory sort. 

Last summer a commission was issued to Mr. Pearson™ to inquire 
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into the state of public education in Victoria and into the best means 
of increasing its efficiency. The report which he presented a few 
months later to Sir G. F. Bowen is of the highest value and interest, 
not only as expressing the personal opinions of so distinguished a man 
on the ideal of education for all stages, from primary schools to 
universities and technical colleges, but also as summing up in succinct 
form the most modern utterances of other educational authorities. 
Education is not yet compulsory in Victoria, and the migratory habits of 
the population will make it difficult to enforce, but it is strenuously 
urged as necessary by Mr. Pearson, who also advocates a compulsory 
examination of all children, even those taught at home by parents or 
private teachers. In the readjustment of educational standards Mr. 
Pearson would largely change the present system of payment by 
results; would prefer German and French to Greek and Latin for 
ordinary high-school pupils; would teach no history to children under 
twelve years of age, and would then only begin with English History 
in the seventeenth century and the history of Australia; would teach 
only political geography, and would introduce the subject of the laws of 
health and various natural sciences, beginning with botany. Of course 
no subject need be excluded from universities and technical colleges. 

M. de Laveleye™ writes with just patriotic pride of the position 
taken by the King of the Belgians towards Central African discovery 
and colonisation. Last year we noticed with admiration the report 
published by M. Emile Banning*—of which a second enlarged edition 
with Stanley’s map on a smaller scale has just appeared—of the 
Geographical Conference held under King Leopold's presidency at 
Brussels. That Conference, which was a truly international one, 
resolved that it was desirable to plant as soon as possible a line of per- 
manent stations between Bogomayo on the Zanzibar coast and St. Paul 
de Loanda on the Atlantic side, and named some of the points to be first 
occupied. Such stations are to be in no sense either for purposes of 
religious propagandism nor at all military in their character, though 
they must be rigorously well ordered and friendly to all efforts for the 
instruction and civilisation of the African populations. M. de Laveleye’s 
small volume is likely to stir up fresh interest in this great subject, 
which he treats with vigour and an infectious enthusiasm. He hopes 
that railways and tramways and steamers will soon make transit very 
easy to the interior and across Africa, and meanwhile he advocates the 
use of elephants. Already the great lakes can be reached without 
danger in two months. M. de Laveleye speaks with respect of Mr. 
Stanley, not having received, at the time of his publication, the news 
of Mr. Stanley’s scandalous outrages upon the natives of Africa, and 
wholesale warlike operations. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt” publishes, as his last book, a collection of 
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scattered papers and lectures, all of which hive the charm of his 
eloquence and fervent spirit and manly directness of thought, and the 
latter few of which possess the special interest that they show what 
graceful free and stirring use may be made of our English tongue 
within the strict limits of words of one syllable. These papers for 
children are to be commended to the attention of our many long- 
winded writers for the young. Another paper on the women-workers 
among the soldiers and the poor of England reads strangely, for we 
are apt on this side the Atlantic to think that American women set us 
a noble example of brave and zealous philanthropy. An earnest 
appeal to the young men who crowd to the cities of America, to find a 
nobler and more quickly and surely independent career in the 
depopulated country districts, conveys the curious information that 
the farms of New England are largely held now by Germans and 
Irish. But perhaps the most generally interesting papers will be the 
first in the book, on the desirableness of colonial representation in the 
British Parliament, in which Mr. Burritt points out, among many 
other advantages, the gain to legislation that would come of admitting 
the able men of the colonies to the home national councils, as well as 
the immense gain to both England and her colonies that must result 
from the closer feeling of union that would follow. Mr. Burritt 
thinks that the suffrage is so nearly universal in England that there 
would arise no practical difficulty from its being absolutely so in some 
of the colonies, that the question of the Established Church would 
not be affected by the wider representation or that it will be settled 
before the change he advocates could have come about. <A paper 
which maintains that “ England, Russia, and America are the three 
Great Powers which, from their birth, Providence has been training 
for an everlasting alliance,” will arouse more dispute than even the 
question of the imperial representation. Mr, Burritt says that they 
are the three countries surrounding Asia and bound to supply it with 
civilising influences. And he points to the emancipation of the Serfs 
and the sending to their homes 10,000 Persian slaves from Khiva as 
proofs that Russia is a civilising Power, both in the sense that she is 
herself growing more civilised and that she is anxious to do good 
where she goes. It is needless to say that in his chapters on the 
Eastern Question Mr. Burritt is most convincingly pro-Russian. A 
deeply interesting discussion on the changes that should be introduced 
into the American system of electing Presidents advocates a direct 
popular vote in order to prevent the anomaly of the present system. 
Other papers deal with the expense of the “two daughters of the 
horse-leech—the army and the navy ;” the duty of the American 
nation to the freedmen whose savings were scandalously filched from 
them; the Chinese immigrants, and so on. It is a little volume full 
of thought and suggestion. 

Mr. Wallis Nash” had an energetic friend who was devoting capital, 
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time, and intelligence to acquiring vast property in Oregon, and at 
his invitation he went over to see what he thought of that region as an 
opening for investment and a hopeful field for emigration. He has 
returned to England enthusiastic, and his soberly written book, bris- 
tling with substantial figures -and facts, is enough in itself to turn many 
a wise man’s face in the same direction. Nothing can well surpass in 
promise the rich lands which, in varying stages of wildness or cultiva- 
tion, are to be had at advantageous rates from the Government of the 
United States, or persons holding under them. What would a young 
English farmer say to a rich wheat country, where the crops have not 
in any sense failed for thirty-three years—where, with mere scratching 
of the ground, twelve to twenty bushels are yielded to the acre, and 
cultivation gives from thirty-five to fifty; where grass seed sown on 
the hill-sides extirpates the wild growth, and in ove year establishes 
itself in such wise that sheep and cattle will live on it and fatten all 
the year round? In parts of the State, though a man and his family 
may live easily, they can scarcely grow rich for want of communica- 
tion with the markets; but roads and railways are quickly pushing 
their way in a State which has admirable self-governing institutions, 
and where a large proportion of the young people are not only well 
but highly educated. 

The new publications, entitled “ Annual Italian Statistics,” which 
follow the same general lines as the “ Statistical Abstract” of the 
English Board of Trade, form an important and valuable addition to 
the increasing number of statistical treatises issued by the Italian 
Government. The two parts of the work issued for the present year 
supply a summary view of Italian statistics for such departments as— 
(1) meteorology, (2) topography, (3) population, (4) public and private 
instruction, (5) civil and criminal justice, (6) prisons, (7) public chari- 
ties, (8) elections for administrative and political offices, (9) the army, 
(10) the navy, (11) the mercantile marine, (12) the progress of navi- 
gation at home and abroad, (13) foreign commerce, (14) banks and 
savings banks, (15) agriculture, (16) domesticated animals, (17) public 
works, (18) public finances, (19) ecclesiastical affuirs, (20) communal 
and provincial finances, A very complete introduction indicates the 
sources and methods from and by which the statistics are obtained, and 
the more striking of the general results. 

We have also received the report of the Italian Government on the 
progress of Itulian shipping in foreign ports for the year 1875,” 
and in home ports for the year 1877.” 

A number of sketches of Paris life," as led by rag-pickers, spy- 
police, artist’s models, betting men, concierges, fishwives, et hoc genus 
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omne, is written with a certain vigour and verisimilitude. The illus- 
trations can only be said to be curious. 

Mr. E. D. Girdlestone” publishes a bright, popular account of the 
composition of Earth and Air, and their vegetable and animal inha- 
bitants, with their chemical relations. His object is to advocate the 
utilisation of all sewage. 

Mr. Ernest Hart” describes the Mosaic regulations for cleanliness 
and health, and maintains their reasonableness, and points out their 
success. 

The Rev. Mr. Haweis™ speaks with earnestness of the value of the 
stage as amoral teacher, of the high vocation of the actor, and his real 
excellence of practice, and urges Christian people to frequent and 
so finally purify the theatre. 

Messrs. Macmillan publish a progressive French Course,” and a 
progressive German Course,” each course, as far as yet completed, 
extending over two years, and each little volume containing the matter 
for a single year. The author of both courses is M. G. Eugéne 
Fasnacht, the Senior Master of Modern Languages, Harper Foundation 
Modern School, Bedford. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar™ is issued by the Rev. G. J. Davie, 
Head Master of the Market Bosworth Grammar School. It purports 
to have been compiled ‘day by day, as the classes had to be taught 
their daily lessons, and especially directed to meet those points which 
the author saw to be their difficulties.” 





SCIENCE. 


HE electric light has roused so many sanguine anticipations, and 
is yet capable of so much improvement, that M. Fontaine’s 
treatise on Electric Lighting’ will be read with general interest, espe- 
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cially as his book deals more with the industrial applications of the 
light than with technical details of the several inventions by which it is 
obtained. The scientific aspect of the question, however, is excellently 
stated, and well illustrated with figures. The volume is in twelve 
chapters, of which the first half deal more especially with apparatus, 
and the latter half with the practical aspects of electric lighting. From 
the first chapter it would appear that, as early as 1862, Serrins’ electric 
regulator was used with perfect success, for night-work, in the Guada- 
rama mountains in constructing the Spanish Northern Railway. The 
electric light was burned for 9417 hours till the works were finished, 
at a cost for each lamp of 2°90 francs per hour, which was a saving of 
60 per cent. on the cost of torches. And in lighting the subterranean 
works of the great mines of Guadarama it was found to have the great 
advantage of not vitiating the air. Since that time it has been used 
for night-work in the construction of various forts, railways, public 
buildings in Paris, and the Havre harbour and docks. The chief diffi- 
culty with the electric light being its unsteadiness, the second chapter 
is devoted to regulators, of which M. Serrins’ is the best. M. Jabloch- 
koff’s electric candle is a form of electric lighting in which no regu- 
lator is required. Electric carbons occupy the third chapter. Prac- 
tically, the carbon from gas-retorts, first introduced by M. Foucault, 
is the only substance available, since the chemically-purified carbons 
are too costly for use in public lighting, but a short account of the 
mode of preparation of each of these carbons is given. M. Gaudoin’s 
results are the most satisfactory. He obtains a purer form of carbon 
by decomposing pitches, fats, and organic substances, and the carbon 
thus prepared has twice the illuminating power of the gas carbon 
from retorts. The fourth chapter describes the several magneto- 
electric machines down to the invention of Gramme’s machine five 
years ago, the immense importance of which is elaborately explained 
in the next chapter. This machine transforms mechanical force into 
electricity, and conversely, electricity into motive power, and has 
already been employed with success as an economiser of labour in 
several industries, The Gramme machines for the electric light occupy 
the sixth chapter. The first which the inventor constructed supplies 
the electric light of 900 carcel burners in the clock tower of the Houses 
of Parliament, but since that time the apparatus has been greatly sim- 
plified. The industrial applications of the electric light are fast be- 
coming numerous. In the Gramme Company’s factory an electric light 
has replaced 25 gas-burners, at a cost of 0°60 franc per hour. In 
the Ducommun iron foundry at Mulhouse, electric light, equal to 
400 gas-burners, has been introduced at a cost of 400/., which sum 
would be the cost of introducing 250 gas-burners. Every four hours 
the carbons have to be replaced, and this operation takes from two to 
three minutes. This light is used in Paris, in the factories of Messrs. 
Saulter, Lemonnier, and Co., the makers of lighthouse lenses; in M. 
Ménier’s caoutchouc factory, as well as in his chocolate works and 
sugar refinery; in various spinning mills in Spain and Franee, in 
a goods depét, in the building-yards of the outer port of Havre, in 
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wharves at Sermaize on the Marne and Rhine canal; in the skating 
rink at Vienna, where reflectors prevent the waste of light upward, 
and concentrate the rays on the surface of the ice; and in cannon 
foundries, engineering works, dye works, and other industries. 
The electric light was first introduced into lighthouses in 1863 
There are now electric lighthouses in France, England, Russia, 
Austria, Sweden, and Egypt. The same source of light has been in- 
troduced into the navies of France, Denmark, Russia, England, and 
Spain; and another form of apparatus, suitable for military opera- 
tions, has been adopted in France, Russia, and Norway. So rapid 
have been the improvements introduced into the Gramme machine, 
that the workshop type which, five years ago, produced a light of 100 
burners with 3-horse power, now produces a light of 450 burners with 
2-horse power; while the light is from 64 to 40 times less expensive 
than gas, the cost per burner per hour being ‘0011 of a franc, while 
for 4000 burners per hour the cost is ‘44 franc, when worked with 
hydraulic power, for 4000 hours in the year. The electric candle is 
much more costly, being at the rate of half a franc for half an hour, 
or one france an hour for forty burners. The book is of the greatest 
interest, on account of its frank criticism of all that has been done on 
electric lighting, and for the materials which it furnishes for the forma- 
tion of an independent opinion as to the present possibilities of lighting 
by electricity. The translation is sometimes wanting in elegance, and 
occasionally in clearness, but on the whole is well made. 

Fourier’s celebrated Theory of Heat,’ first published in 1822, and 
already illustrated by Professor Clark Maxwell, is at last presented by 
Mr. Freeman in an excellent English version, which will enable it to exer- 
cise a greater influence on the study of physics in this country than here- 
tofore. The work is written in 433 articles, grouped into nine chap- 
ters, which follow the preliminary discourse; and comprise, first, the 
introduction, which treats of general notions, preliminary definitions, 
the principle of the communication of heat, and the nature of its 
uniform and linear movement, movement in three dimensions, and 
measurement of its movement. The other chapters discuss the equa- 
tion of the movement of heat, the propagation of heat in an infinite 
rectangular solid, the movement of heat in a ring, a solid sphere, a 
solid cylinder, a rectangular prism, and in a cube; while the last 
chapter concerns the diffusion of heat. The whole work turns on the 
facts that different bodies do not possess to the same degree the power 
to contain heat, to receive or transmit it across their surfaces, nor to 
conduct it through the interior of their masses; and its object is to 
supply exact mathematical measurement of heat in all its relations to 
the earth, and to indicate the applications of the theory in the arts. 
The author claims to have demonstrated all the principles of the 
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theory of heat, and to have solved all the fundamental problems. It 
is impossible not to admire the beautiful clearness with which the work 
is written, and the perfection of its construction. It is one of those 
standard works in science which are above all praise and all criticism, 
and will commend itself to every thinker whose studies lead him to 
take interest in the questions which come within the domain of the 
theory of heat. 

The influence of Auguste Comte in education has made itself felt in 
a quaint manner in the edict which has been issued by the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, defining the new study for 
elementary schools which is named Physiography. Formerly every * 
one learned physical geography, in which astronomy, physics, che- 
mistry, geology, and biology were indiscriminately interwoven with a 
descriptive and historical account of the earth. Now the youthful 
physiographer has first to learn the chief principles of the several 
sciences separately, and then to observe how those principles help to 
explain the physical phenomena of the earth’s surface. In this study 
organic phenomena find no place. This recasting of the science of 
geography necessitates text-books on a new pattern, as well as a fur- 
bishing up of old ones, to meet the new regulations. Mr. John 
Williams has produced an unpretending little volume of 212 pages,’ 
which, though stated on the title-page to be both elementary and ad- 
vanced, is an exposition of elementary physiography of very great merit 
on account of the remarkably clear language in which it is written, 


the judgment with which the materials have been gathered, and the 
logical and condensed form in which the matter is presented. It con- 
sists of twelve chapters. The first three are an abstract of the elemen- 
tary principles of physics; the next two are a similar abstract of the 


introductory part of elementary chemistry. But a special merit of 
these chapters lies in the paragraphs which follow each explanation of 
the nature of a force, &c., and treat of what the author calls the “uses” 
of these forces. The next five chapters relate to the rocks forming 
the earth, to interior temperature, volcanoes, earthquakes, and up- 
heavals and subsidences of the earth’s crust. The last two chapters 
are devoted to the sea, and atmospheric phenomena. The book de- 
serves to find favour with teachers, because, while containing much 
of the results of modern speculation and discovery, it is within the 
grasp of beginners, Occasionally terms are used which require careful 
explanation—such as “compound radicals,” “ precession of the equi- 
noxes,” &c. &c.; and this defect might be remedied by a small 
glossary: more rarely views are urged which, though convenient, 
require full explanation to save them from being sources of error— 
such as the enunciation of a “ centrifugal” force, and the explanation 
of voleanoes on the hypothesis of lakes of molten matter existing in 


the interior of the earth. 
The name of Professor Ansted on the title-page of “ Elements of 
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Physiography”’* excites anticipations which are not realised. Many 
years ago the professor made an abstract of his Physical Geography, 
which was entitled ‘‘ The World we Live In,” and has long been a 
favourite book with young students. This work has had a page or 
two altered in the first chapter, and is deprived of its index, glossary, 
and concluding chapters on the Distribution of Plants, Animals, and 
Man; and to replace this matter chapters have been added on the 
Natufe and Succession of Rocks, Disturbance and Arrangement of 
Rocks, and on Igneous and Metamorphic Rocks, which are reprinted 
from four chapters of the author’s book called ‘‘'The Earth’s History,” 
an excellent beginner’s handbook of geology. The volume thus con- 
structed is now named “ Elements of Physiography.” It is manifestly 
a compound of physical geography and geology; yet in the opening 
paragraph the author defines physiography as including physical 
geography, some departments of general physics, geology, chemistry, 
biology, and some investigations with regard to the nature and com- 
position of the sun, the stars, the nebule, and other celestial pheno- 
mena; therefore the volume does not cover the field which the author 
marks out. It is, however, still a useful guide to physical geography. 

The ‘Physical System of the Universe’’* is another conception of 
physiography, intended for the general reader, in which the author 
endeavours to show that, by studying physical phenomena upon the 
earth, much may be learned of the laws which govern the universe as 
a whole. It might be inferred from the preface and title-page to be a 
philosophical exposition of geography, but is rather an account of the 
present state of knowledge of some departments of physics, largely 
astronomical, but dealing with terrestrial phenomena in the latter part 
of the volume. The style is somewhat inflated and didactic, and the 
matter too much drawn out and diluted by illustrative suppositions, 
to have all the interest which naturally belongs to it. The work con- 
sists of fifteen chapters, which treat of the scheme of the book: 
matter and motion ; light and its revelations; the siderial system; the 
solar system, especially as concerned in gravitation, meteors, and 
comets; the sun; the earth’s internal and external heat, and the 
effects which these forces produce ; climate; and life; while the con- 
cluding chapter deals with the nebular hypothesis. There is no 
necessary connexion between the first 245 pages, which treat of the 
heavens, and the succeeding 121 pages, which relate to the earth, and 
discuss some aspects of physical geography. And the two portions 
would probably never have come together but for the South Ken- 
sington definition of physiography. The book evidences a good deal 
of careful reading on the part of the author, and will be valued b 
those who are not familiar with the works and memoirs from which 
its materials are derived. It would be improved by being largely 
condensed, and by the removal of superfluous adjectives, adverbs, 
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. 
cl&uses, and illustrative ideas, and the too frequent references to the 
author's personality. 

Professor Green's Physical Geology*® is the most complete exposi- 
tion of the subject which has been published; but it is too large a 
book, extending to some 550 pages octavo, Too much credit cannot 
be given for its full knowledge and thoughtful treatment of many 
unsettled problems; but large parts of it resemble the copious notes 
which a scientific reader takes for his own convenience, rather than 
the well-digested outcome of experience, reading, and meditation, 
which it is the professional province of the teacher to lay before his 
pupils, Hence labour is forced upon the reader which it is certain 
the writer could have performed easily ; and by doing this he would 
have greatly increased the usefulness of his work, As it stands the 
volume has too much the character of lecture notes adapted to the 
wants of the author's pupils, and the method of his own lectures. But 
we have no doubt that it contains materials for a treatise on Geology, 
which, with judicious abridgment and condensation, would meet a general 
want. It is well printed, and excellently illustrated with 143 woodcuts. 
The first chapter, on the aim and scope of Geology, with a sketch of 
its rise and progress, is exceptionally feeble, does not cover the ground 
which it professes to occupy, tells but little, and that little without 
much point. Then follows a chapter named Descriptive Geology, 
which consists chiefly of the elements of mineralogy, and an account 
of the crystalline and non-crystalline rocks, It may be a matter for 
consideration whether it is not better to refer the student to a special 
buok on these subjects, such as Cotta’s “ Rocks Classified,” ‘than to 
attempt to compress Mineralogy and Crystallography into the compass 
of 25 pages, and to teach lithulogy in about 40 pages more. The 
third chapter is devoted to Denudation, and the ways in which denuding 
agents work, ‘This part of the subject is well stated, but it would 
have been an advantage to the student if instances had been more 
freely given of the effects produced by these agencies in modifying 
scenery and in accumulating the several geological formations. The 
fourth chapter undertakes to explain what becomes of the waste 
products carried away by denudation, and how they severally become 
mechanically deposited, precipitated, or converted into organic sub- 
stances; and considers the nature of the agencies by which these 
materials are consolidated into rocks. The fifth chapter treats of the 
classification of detrital rocks, and the means by which the physical 
geography of the earth in periods of its past history can be determined. 
But beyond indicating how to recognise deep sea and shallow water 
deposits and accumulations formed in estuaries, lakes, inland seas, and 
upon land, no attempt is made to account for the succession of the 
several stratified formations, much less to show the limits of the areas 
which were modified in terrestrial outlines in the several geological 





5 * Geology for “tudents and General Readers, Physical Geology.” By A. H. 
Green, M A., F.G.8., Professor of Gevlogy in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Second edition. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co, 1877. 
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ages, though the subject has long been discussed in many of the 
lecture rooms of Germany and France. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
_ chapters are respectively occupied with volcanic, metamorphic, and 
granitic rocks. The most distinctive feature of this section of the book 
is the author’s acceptance of the doctrine, that all igneous phenomena 
are products of the agencies which, in a less intense form, result in 
metamorphism. There can be no doubt that this conception simplifies 
the study of fire-formed rocks; but carried to its legitimate conclusion, 
it reverses the old ideas by regarding the strata as relatively deep- 
seated, while the igneous rocks would be formed in them comparatively 
near to the surface. The ninth chapter explains how the rocks came 
into the positions in which they are found, and expounds admirably 
the phenomena of strata, which result from folding, fracture, and 
denudation of the displaced rocks. The tenth chapter deals with the 
origin of the present surface of the ground, and explains the mode of 
formation of plains, valleys, escarpments, mountains, and lakes, and 
considers how the origin of these and the other features of the land 
was influenced by the lie of the strata. The eleventh chapter is con- 
cerned with the internal condition of the earth, and is the best dis- 
cussion which is available of density, internal heat, and the views 
which have been advanced to explain the formation of mountains and 
continents. The twelfth and last chapter discusses possible changes of 
climate on the earth, and the astronomical circumstances enunciated 
by Mr. Croll, which are supposed to have determined their succession. 
We trust the book will meet with careful revision, for even as it 
stands it is a treatise which no student can afford to neglect. 
Professor von Cotta’s treatise on Lithology,” first rendered into 
English twelve years ago, has contributed perhaps more than any 
other book to enlarge the ordinary student's grasp of rock-knowledge ; 
and it has necessitated a wider, as well as more profound, teaching of 
the elements of Geology. Dealing with rock-forming minerals, and 
with the rocks into which they are combined in the mountain and 
volcanic regions of the world, it united with a descriptive explanation 
of the characters of various igneous and metamorphic rocks, a state- 
ment of views held by the chief writers wherever there was ground 
for difference of opinions, together with so much of speculation on the 
causes which determined the mineral composition and texture of rocks, 
as, at that time, appeared likely to conduce to the advance of sound 
knowledge. It is no slight evidence of scientific progress in this 
country, that a new edition should be called for of a work which goes 
so far beyond the ordinary scope of text-books, especially when it is 
remembered that, unlike Germany, this country has neither special 
professors of petrology, nor, in South Britain, public museums in 
which collections of igneous and metamorphic rocks are shown. But 
while the importance of Cotta’s book was great, it was from the first 





7 * Rocks Classified and Described. A Treatise on Lithology.” By Bernhard 
von Cotta. An English edition by Philip Henry Lawrence, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
With English, Ferman, and French Synonyms, Revised by the Author. New 
edition. London; Longmans, Green, & Co. 1878. 
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found to have shortcomings which sent the ordinary reader to study 
the writings of Zirkel; and now after the lapse of twelve years it is 
antiquated, and needs recasting to embrace the vast progress in know- 
ledge which has been made especially in Germany, Belgium, England, 
and America. Students will therefore be disappointed at finding the 
new edition a mere reprint of the old one, with the addition of two 
pages by the author, on the results of microscopic analysis of rocks. 
There are no references to the new literature of the subject, nor a 
single modification to improve the work; and in its present form the 
book will be, if not absolutely mischievous, at least detrimental to the 
author’s reputation. 

After long study Mr. Wollaston demonstrated the remarkable fact, 
that the small groups of islands off the Atlantic coast of Africa 
possess an insect fauna which in the main was distinct in each 
island. Now the Testacea Atlantica® unfolds the distribution of land 
and freshwater shells in the same region, and describes the distinctive 
features and modes of occurrence of the 558 species and varieties which 
have been collected in those islands, Hence the volume is essentially 
a geographical monograph, and will be read with more than ordinary 
interest by the scientific student on account of the evidence which is 
indirectly adduced upon the subject of the origin of the species 
described. The author was always a firm believer in the distinctness 
of species, though he considered th:t difficulties might be experienced 
by individuals in correctly determining them, and in distinguishing 
between species and varieties. The species which also occur in the 
Mediterranean region are believed to have reached the Canaries and 
other islands by a slow system of migration over a continuous land 
which united them with what is now the coast of Morocco, at a period 
subsequent to the occupation of the island region by man, and that 
the depression of some areas and upheaval of others so far modified 
the habitat of races of molluscs that the shells became rapidly 
modified in consequence of altered circumstances, into varieties which 
group themselves round central specific types. The idea of rapid 
modification is urged because there is no evidence of change now 
going on, for many of the species which are dying out occur abun- 
dantly in a sub-fossil condition without change of character, except 
that some of the surviving forms have become reduced in size; and 
there is evidence of change having taken place in the fauna, since 
many species only occur in the sub-fossil condition. As the writer of 
a monograph designed to record every variation of type under altered 
geographical conditions, the author deprecates speculation, and per i- 
nently remarks :—‘ That if a plausible hypothesis were allowed to be 
made the basis of a treatise like the present one, and the species were 
to be reduced in consequence to half the number, it would be open to 
any future naturalist to demand a stjll further reduction (according to 
the views which he happened to entertain on the qguestio verata of 
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‘origin’), a process which might and probably would be again and 
again repeated, until there were no ‘species’ at all left (as such) either 
to enumerate or monograph.” The volume commences with an 
account of the Azores, an archipelago which the author had not 
personally explored. Here only seventy-one Pulmoniferous Gastero- 
pods have been hitherto found. These islands lie in about the latitude 
of Lisbon, and it is urged that accidental transport through indirect 
human agencies must be held accountable for many of the twenty- 
seven species which also inhabit Europe, though some of them also 
occur in the Madeiras, Canaries, and Cape Verdes. Of the remaining 
forty-four Gasteropods, eleven are found in the Madeiras and more 
southern islands; while, including the European element, nineteen 
species are common to the Azores and Canaries, and twenty-six 
Species occur equally in the Azores and Madeiras. The American 
affinities of the mollusca are hardly worth consideration, since they 
consist in the superficial resemblance which three species of the genus 
Zonites bear to American forms, from which they are specifically dis- 
tinct. No freshwater shell has hitherto been found in the Azores, or 
at St. Helena. The Pulmonata of the Madeiran group number 176 
species, of which only five range over all the islands of the group; and 
excluding the thirty-eight European and North African forms there 
are only seven species which range beyond the group, and of these 
three may have been transported with ballast. Of the 138 peculiar 
species, sixty-one are unly found in Madeira, forty-four in Porto 
Santo, and ten in the Desertas, a statistical result which would 
suggest that most of the species came into existence subsequently to 
the separation of the islands from each other; and this would seem 
the more probable, since some species like Helix polymorpha are said 
to have distinct modifications on every minute rock which has been 
explored. Yet there appears to be a relationship between the Archi- 
pelago, since a section of the genus Helix, characteristic of the 
Madeiras, is dominant also at the Azores and Cape Verdes though 
absent from the Canaries; while another section of the genus common 
to the Madeiras and Canaries is absent in the Azores; though Buli- 
mus abounds at the Azores and Canaries, it is, but for two introduced 
forms, absent at the Madeiras; Clausilia, though universal in the 
Madeiras, has no representative at the Azores, Canaries, and Cape 
Verde; and Cyclostoma, abounding in species in the Canaries, is un- 
known in the Madeiras, Altogether eighty-two of the Madeiran 
species have been found in a sub-fossil state ; and twelve species found 
fossil, are not known living. The small group of islands known as the 
Salvages are imperfectly explored, and have only yielded one species of 
Helix and seven brackish water or marine shells. I'rom the Canarian 
group 189 species have been obtained; the larger number as com- 
pared with the Madeiras, having relation to the greater number of the 
islands and the altitude of the central peak. Like the beetles, the 
shells from the Canaries are more like those from the Mediterranean 
and North Africa than is the case in the Madeiras, although the 
Ganaries lie further south, and some of the European species and 
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sections of genera are found on all the seven islands, With the Cape 
Verde Archipelago only four species are common, and these are 
thought to have been introduced. Thirteen of the Canarian species 
are only known in a sub-fossil state, and about thirty others are met 
with in a condition which implies some doubt as to whether they are 
still living. The Cape Verde group is less perfectly known than the 
Canaries. But here there is a comparative uniformity of species 
throughout the cluster of islands, Only forty-one species have been 
recorded, and these appear to indicate a closer connexion with the 
Madeira group than with the Canaries, evidenced chiefly by the 
relationship between the Helices. Another curious feature in the 
fauna is the presence of the genus Succinea, also found in St. Helena, 
but absent from all the northern archipelagos. The genus Melania 
also, which abounds on the African coast, occurs in Cape Verde, but is 
found in no other of the island groups. Finally, in St. Helena, twenty- 
nine species of shells have been found, of which more than half are 
now extinct. The Bulimi, as is well known, have some rese:nblance 
to those of Brazil, but the species of this genus are mostly extinct; 
and the abundant shell is Succinea. A more admirable zoological 
monograph on this subject could not have been written; and it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the conscientious labour which 
the author has bestowed on the works of others, though unusual per- 
sonal research in these Atlantic islands might have been some justifi- 
cation, had he been disposed to rely more absolutely on his own 
splendid materials, the memories and collections gathered during 
thirty years of research; but in the true spirit of a great naturalist, 
justice is as faithfully rendered to every writer and gatherer of know- 
ledge, as the habits and characters of species are lovingly written 
down, or as trenchant criticisms to careless work, and hasty specula- 
tion are unsparingly given that truth may prevail. More latitude 
might we think have been allowed to himself in final speculation, since 
there are strong reasons for believing that a contour map of that por- 
tion of the Atlantic would go far to clear away the apparent anomalies 
in the distribution of life in the region described by laying bare ridges 
along which the species travelled. 

Mr. James Simson is an American gentleman, who having written 
a book about snakes, Gipsies, and John Stuart Mill, has met with a 
certain amount of criticism and neglect, which have induced his pub- 
lisher to write appeals to reviewers to recognise ‘“ great originality,” and 
other merits which their unaided efforts were not likely to detect ; while 
the author valiantly comes forward with an appendix,” and does battle 
in a multitude of words with those who have affected to doubt that 
John Bunyan was a Gipsy, or that snakes swallow their young. This 
appendix consists of four articles on (1) John Bunyan and the Gipsies; 
(2) Mr. Frank Buckland and White of Selborne; (3) Mr. Frank Buck- 
land on the Viper; and (4) on the Endowment of Research. But 
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‘the latter article is more likely to interest the cerebral pathologist than 
the ordinary reader, since it devotes about four lines to the statement 
that the endowment of research is almost always abused, and then 
plunges boldly into the old questions of the Gipsies, Bunyan, Frank 
Buckland, snakes, and John Stuart Mill. Those who have found plea- 
sure in the original work will no doubt delight in the appendix; but 
we should hesitate to recommend it to any one else. 

Mr. Pattison Muir's minute book on Practical Chemistry” is de- 
signed to enable the medical student to acquire thoroughly the prac- 
tical knowledge which examination requirements make indispensable. 
It is remarkably clear in directions four work, and sure to find favour 
with that numerous class who desire the best possible information in 
the smallest possible space. 

Metals, and their chief industrial application," is an excellent little 
book, arranged on a somewhat novel plan, which tells a great deal 
about the metals and comparatively little about their practical useful- 
ness, The volume consists of seven chapters, divided into 111 sec- 
tions, which are illustrated with 33 woodcut figures. The first chapter 
treats of metals and their natural sources, and discusses some ques- 
tions involved in the reduction of ores. The next chapter discusses 
the noble meta's—gold, silver, platinum, and mercury—and treats of 
the various processes by which metals are extracted and refined. The 
third chapter is devoted to the metallurgy of the more important base 
metals—iron, copper, lead, tin, and zinc—and concerns blast furnaces, 
puddling, manufacture of steel, &c.; then a similarly careful account 
is given of the less important oxidisable metals—aluminium, magne- 
sium, nickel, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, manganese, and some other 
metals of less practical importance. The fifth chapter explains the 
physical properties of metals—such as lustre, colour, density, mallea- 
bility, ductility, tenacity ; and gives some account of the manufacture 
of pens, pins, and teapots, The sixth chapter expounds thermic and 
electric relations of the metals; and the last chapter is taken up with 
their chemical relations, chiefly as concerning alloys and pigments. 
Though much of the information is of the kind which has long been 
current, the volume will commend itself to those who desire a handy 
book of the metals. 

The Fern Paradise” has been largely re-written, and in its latest 
form enriched with photographs of Devonshire lanes, views of country 
scenes where ferns would grow, and wood engravings on a black 
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ground, of the species. It is a charming book for the lover of ferns; 
and even for those who do not yet care for them, since it may help to 
kindle in others the author's delight in green lanes and ferny moor- 
lands, which yield the plants round which new interests gather as they 
become the centres of happy memories. The first part of the volume, 
called Fernland, takes us away to Devonshire, where the whole land 
is glorious with ferns; and even the banks of the wayside ditches are 
beautiful. Rambles enough are described where in holiday-time ferns 
may tempt us to seek scenery of exquisite beauty. The second part 
of the volume is the fern paradise at home: and here we are taught 
how ferns may be grown in baskets, on the lawn, in windows, in 
aquaria, and in miniature fern caverns, A third part examines into 
the hygienic influence of plants in rooms; and then succeeds the fourth 
part, with thirteen chapters on ferns and fern culture. Hach species 
has a short descriptive note, which gives particulars of its habitat and 
characters by which it may be identified. 

Dr. Taylor” gives us a charming book on “ Flowers: their Origin, 
Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours.” His main point throughout appears 
to be the adaptation of their structure to the purpose of cross- 
fertilisation by the agency of wind or insects; and it is in this aspect 
that he treats of “the geologic antiquity of flowers and insects,” point- 
ing out the almost simultaneous appearance of showy-perianthed 
flowers, and of the flower-haunting Hymenoptera and Lepidoptera in 
the early Tertiary —of their geographical distribution in connexion with 
that of insects or humming-birds; of the relation between flowers and 
the wind; of their external and internal shapes, adapting them to 
insect-visitation, and preventing self-fertilisation, and of the arrange- 
ment of small flowers in masses, as in the case of Composite, to combine 
their attractions of colour, perfume, and honey. Perhaps the best 
chapter is that on “the Structure of Flowering Plants,” illustrated 
with some really beautiful drawings of leafbuds; indeed, all the illus- 
trations are excellent. We wish Dr. Taylor had left out the first 
chapter, on “the Old and New Philosophy of Flowers.” It is well- 
intentioned, but weak. 

The records of early mining in Scotland’ form a sumptuvus quarto 
volume, of which only 350 copies are printed, It consists of an 
introduction of 52 pages, and a series of documents which date from 
1219 to 1683. Gold attracted attention at an early period; and 
David I. granted to the Abbey of Dunfermline, in 1153, a tithe of all 
the gold which he should obtain from Fife and Fothrif. In 1424, the 
Scotch Parliament granted the Crown all the gold mines in Scotland, 
and those silver mines in which three halfpennies of silver could be 
obtained out of a pound of lead, The gold mines of Crawfurd Moor 
were discovered in the reign of James IV., and in the reign of 
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James V. much of the gold coinage was minted from native 
metal, In 1526 the mines were leased to a party of Germans and 
Dutchmen; but the enterprise did not prosper, and miners were 
obtained from Lorraine in 1589 to work the mines for the king. In 
1567 other Dutchmen worked the mines, and gold continued to be 
obtained in large quantities ; so that a little later it became necessary 
to prohibit the exportation of that metal, Sut the precious metals con- 
tinued to increase in value, and in 1583 gold cost 22/, Scots the ounce ; 
while forty shillings Scots the ounce was paid for fine silver. About 
1578 gold was found abundantly upon Henderland Moor, in Ettrick 
Forest. But little gold was obtained for many years, though some was 
met with in 1633; and then no more important find occurred till 
about ten years ago. Lead from native mines is known to have been 
obtained early in the thirteenth century, but it was imported from the 
Isle of Man in 1292, In 1540 lead was exported tv Holland in con- 
siderable quantity. Silver was obtained from Jead at least as early 
as 1424, but a considerable vein of silver was found at Hilderston, in 
Linlithgowshire, in 1606; and in 1715 a valuable silver vein was 
met with in the Ochils, between Middlehill and Woodhill. Coal- 
mining is mentioned in documents as early as 1219; and in 1283 
there were at Berwick regulations for selling it alongside vessels 
iuporting it. In 1542 the crown dues on coal yielded a considerable 
sum, but there was great alarm about 1563 lest the coal should be 
quickly exhausted. Prior to 1567 the tenth Earl of Sutherland dis- 
covered coal at Brora, The Ayrshire coaltields began to be im- 
portant about 1681. Iron was worked at a very early period, and a 
tithe is granted of iron in 1153. The workmen in the mines were at 
first on the same footing as other workmen; but in 1606 coal miners 
were in slavery, since their service was perpetual, and they changed 
hands with the property ; and it was not till 1799 that they became 
fully emancipated. These records are full of interest, and are valuable 
historical documents. They have been brought together with ad- 
mirable skill, and elucidated by an excellent historical introduction, 

A science primer” on the Nature of Things, is one of those remark- 
able productions which rather follow in the path of ordinary human 
aspirations, than present the well-ascertained conclusions which are 
the aggregate result of research. Yet it is a thoughtful and learned 
book ; only the author is a science unto himself, so that his labours 
fall flat on those who only know the ordinary science which deals 
with the experimental world of fact. He spins out molecular ideas ; 
and with the aid of geometrical drawings invites us first to contem- 
plate the full-faced aspect of molecular portions of chemical sub- 
stances, and then turns them round to exhibit their profiles. The 
‘author, at least, is convinced that this ought to be done. Through 
twelve chapters we, in this fashion, are taught the nature of things. 
The second chapter is devoted to definition of a supreme being. 

1 “A Science Primer. On the Nature of Things.” By John G. Macvicar, 
A.M., LL.D. D.D. With illustrations. Edinburgh and London: Wiiliam 
Blackwood & Sons. 1878. : 
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Energy, we are told, when individualised and possessed more or less of 
its full complement of attributes, constitutes a spirit; though the 
author confesses to a difficulty in investigating and observing pheno- 
mena which are at once invisible and impalpable. But the Supreme 
Being is fashioned, with a little theological assistance, in a similar @ 
priort manner; though this time there is no confession of difficulty in 
the investigation; and the author’s acquaintance with his subject is 
apparently more complete. The third chapter so far departs from the 
work of a science primer as to discuss the reasonable grounds for a 
creation of beings capable of enjoyment, and other things; and a little 
further on it may be learned that the grand law of creation is assimila- 
tion. We have now advanced some way in the book, without greatly 
augmenting our knowledge of the nature of things, for the assimilative 
idea is not entirely new. Chapters succeed on the laws of motion, the 
universal ether, and on matter, and then come the chapters on Mole- 
cules. These latter particles have been made the subject of minute 
study: and the author finds that molecules are possessed of the attri- 
bute of sex. “If it be said that this is surely going too far, generalis- 
ing beyond measure, the same fault,” remarks the author, “ may be 
found with every paragraph of this work.” This is a proposition which 
can be more confidently accepted. And it is not impossible that when 
the chemist ceases to believe in the results of experiments he may 
turn to the writings of Dr. Macvicar for speculations on the nature of 
things. 


Professor Mayer has invented a series of experiments in Light which 


are described by Mr. Barnard in a new volume of the “ Nature Series.””* 


Nothing is more necessary for sound teaching than experiments made 
by the pupils, and this book, by considering the difficulty of costly 
apparatus, has rendered an important service to teacher and studeut 
alike. It extends to ninety pages, and is divided into five chapters, 
which deal with the sources of light, reflection, refraction, and decom- 
position of light, The experiments are extremely simple and well 
suited for young people. 


This is an admirable book” from the hand of one of our most ex- 
perienced and able teachers in Insanity. In this matter not only the 
medical profession, but the public is interesting itself deeply, and the 
bearings of insanity upon conduct are discussed as keenly by the 
barrister as by the physician. Dr. Hack Tuke commands our deep 
attention when he tells us that he addresses himself especially to an 
inquiry into the manner and measure of that action of individuals 
upon themselves, which may tend to prevent insanity in those who 
reasonably suspect in themselves a tendency to irregular mental 





16 «Nature Series, Light: a series of ximple, entertaining, and inexpensive 
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action. Dr. Tuke endeavours to formulate an inquiry still larger 
than this—to learn by observation the mode of the genesis of insanity 
in societies, and thus to stimulate social reformers in their “ great and 
often discouraging” labours. The author, therefore, devotes the first 
part of his volume to an inquiry into the prevalence of insanity among 
the nations of antiquity, and this he does, not after the irrevelant 
fashion of a man who cannot write upon coaching without delivering 
himself of a chapter upon the chariots of Rome and Egypt, but in the 
spirit of one who would seek, however imperfectly, to grasp the 
conception of widely acting causes producing like consequences in 
nations widely separated in time and manners. Dr. Hack Tuke 
thinks that mental disease was not likely to be largely developed among 
the primitive races, and that the causes of insanity must have exerted 
a greater influence in the later and more highly organised condition 
of the four great nations of antiquity. The removal of defective 
individuals by neglect and bad usage in ancient times, may as an 
advantage be set against the moral corruption, which makes much of 
this destruction of life possible. As regards our own times, the author 
explains the enormous apparent increase of insanity during the past 
half-century, by the increased provision made for the insane, by the 
lower rate of their mortulity, and by the increased stringency in 
regard of certificates. This apparent increase is more observable among 
the working classes, but the author points out that a far greater 
amount of insanity exists among the wealthy than appears in the Blue- 
books. We regret to find that the author, after making full allowance 
for the causes of apparent increase, finds it impossible to deny that there 
is some real increase of occurring insanity. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox,” having studied very closely the phenomena of 
sleep and dream, has discovered therefrom that it is the body of man 
which does the one and his soul which does the other. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of this new truth, for it sets at once to 
rest questions and doubts which have exercised philosophers, and 
have agitated mankind, both before Descartes and after Professor 
Tyndall, but which, after Mr, Serjeant Cox, will be laid to rest. Mr. 
Cox, for instance, on one happy night, dreamed that he was listening 
to the performance of an entire opera of his own composing, an opera 
as perfect as any he had ever witnessed at Covent Garden. Mr. Cox 
is sure that his body could not have composed an opera, and we trust 
that herein Mr. Cox is not misled by his own modesty, for if he be, 
the otherwise inevitable deduction that his soul composed the music 
(by the way the libretto is not mentioned), might so far be invalidated. 
The treatise is full of interest, this we need but say, but we may refer 
the reader in particular to the learned Serjeant’s observations upon 
somnambulism occurring in patients who remain at rest, a state of things 
which, as he justly observes, might have escaped notice had he not 
drawn our attention to it. 
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Dr. Levinstein”® has put into a small volume his experience of 
a state of things which has of late years become familiar to every prac- 
titioner—namely, the morbid craving for morphia in the subcutaneous 
mode of administration, For some years English physicians have 
warned the profession and the public of the dangers which attend the 
habit of taking morphia by the syringe, but we believe the present to 
be the first adequate discussion of the subject. Dr. Levinstein’s oppor- 
tunities of seeing these victims of morphia seem to have been large, 
and his treatise is therefore very useful. The marvellous relief and 
comfort derived from the morphia syringe is so immediate and so 
patent, that the public quickly took the remedy into its own hands. 
Observant physicians, however, soon detected the latent harm of 
morphia injections. Its use served to perpetuate the being’s suffering 
which it temporarily relieved. After peace came reaction, with reaction 
and depression a renewal of the pain, and so resort was had, again and 
again, to the treacherous remedy. Medical men themselves have not 
been free from blame in this matter hitherto, but we trust few in the 
profession are now reckless enough to entrust their patients with a 
remedy so dangerously facile and seductive. Dr. Levinstein does not 
hesitate to prescribe the sudden and complete cessation of the injec- 
tions as the only method of cure. For a few days the distress of the 
patients is pitiful, but as four or five days pass by the patient becomes 
tranquil, and soon finds that he has emerged into a more wholesome 
and happy state of existence than he has known for some time past. 
His pains cease to recur, and his cravings diminish, This sudden 
deprivation of the morphia, far superior as it is to the gradual depriva- 
tion, is nevertheless so serious a measure as to need the constant 
supervision of a medical man and skilled nurses, Dr. Levinstein gives 
full directions for the treatment in all its details. 

This timely volume” contains a report by a special commission 
appointed by the Medical Press and Circular for the purpose of 
advancing scientific inquiry as to the nature of rabies, and presenting 
the latest state of our knowledge of the subject. At a period when 
the journals, lay and medical, are full of fragmentary communications 
on hydrophobia, it is well that some adequate summary of our present 
knowledge should be published in this convenient form. The purpose 
set before the commission has been very well performed; not aiming 
at any brilliancy or at any novelty of treatment, the authors have 
chosen the more useful task of thinking their subject well out, and of 
arranging in order all the tacts which are as yet to be relied upon, Our 
readers will see how conscientiously this has been done when we say 
that a careful list of cases recorded as hydrophobia since the year 1800 
has been drawn up, and that the book concludes with a complete his- 
torical and bibliographical index. In treating of the disease itself, its 
morbid anatomy, etiology, and symptoms, and its treatment are fully 
deals with, and the difficult‘es of diagnosis are made as clear as possible. 
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We may venture to think that the Committee of the British Medical 
Association will find this modest but excellent little volume a useful 
introduction to their labours, and that its perusal will tend to establish 
& more adequate and more coherent conception of the disease, in place 
of the vague and alarmist notions now in possession of the general public. 

Drs. Lewis and Cuningham” continue their industrious investiga- 
tions into the nature of cholera, and the laws of its development. The 
result of the present inquiry is to establish some parallel between the 
prevalence of cholera and of malaria in alluvial plains. The relations 
of soil to disease is rather indicated than discussed in the introduction, 
and in subsequent chapters the seasonal fluctuations of cholera in 
Calcutta and the physical conditions of such seasons are dealt with. In 
the next place, the relation of various physical phenomena to cholera 
in other districts of the Bengal area are considered and compared 
with the seasonal prevalence of cholera in non-endemic areas of the 
Bengal Presidency. ‘The treatise concludes with a long series of 
statistical tables. The authors seem to be free trom the temptation 
to write up to preconceived hypotheses, and to have succeeded in 
grouping together scattered data of the highest importance, 

Mr. de Watteville’s treatise” appears to us to be the book of a good 
man, rather than itself a good book. It is evidently the work of one 
who has gone thoroughly into his subject, and who writes not as the 
scribes; but, on the other hand, his introduction may be made a far 
better work in a second edition than it now is, Nothing can be more 
admirable than the determination of the author to introduce a spirit— 
almost a new spirit—of accuracy into the muddle of electro- 
therapeutics. Up to the present, physicians have been feeling their 
way, and we can scarcely complain if the treatises hitherto current 
have been rather of the nature of apergus than records of detinite and 
realised discovery. The time has now come when we may insist on 
the application of the stricter measures of time and degree to future 
observations. One fundamental difficulty still lies at the bottom of 
our work in electro-therapeutics—namely the want, still unsupplied, 
of a good battery element, The Leclanché cell is a great advance 
upon previous elements; but its constancy, regularity, and portability 
leave much to be desired, It is all that can be desired for signalling, 
but it is still greatly wanting in the attributes needed for batteries 
which are to serve for accurate observations upon the living organism. 
Mr. de Watterville gives much valuable information about a large 
number of batteries, information which cannot be overrated in its way, 
though we doubt whether the medical men who want an instrument 
will tind exactly the simple guidance they need. On the other hand, 
while the chapter on batteries contains more than the ordinary reader 
requires, that on therapeutics contains far less. Although this 
chapter is a literal translation from some notes by Dr. Onimus, yet they 
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are, we must say, far too meagre and inadequate for their purpose. 
Thus we scarcely see whom the bovk is to benefit. In all that 
relates to the battery Mr. de Watteville writes above the general 
physician ; while in that which relates to practice, he is far below the 
scientific electrician. But as we have said, the main merit of the 
treatise is the discussion on current measurements, though some 
currents recommended—e.g., 12—15 cells to the head—are unduly 
strong, or at any rate to be approached with much caution, Erl’s 
diagrams of the reaction of degenerating and regenerated muscle are 
given, and anatomical plates of motor points. Many sections of the 
subject ure, however, omitted altogether—for instance, there is no 
chapter on electrolysis. We give the author a sincere welcome, and 
look forward to his doing great service in the department of medicine 
in which he has fortunately engaged. 

This second edition of Dr. Douglas Powell’s volume”™ deserves notice, 
as the first issue, entitled “ The Varieties of Pulmonary Consumption,” 
was altogether on a smaller and narrower scale. In this new edition 
we think the author has made his title too comprehensive. The 
volume, regarded as a treatise on diseases of the lungs and pleura, is 
inadequate. It is impossible for an accomplished physician like Dr. 
Douglas Powell to issue a work which is not full of interest and 
instruction, and we do not at all insist upon his giving us a complete 
handbook upon a certain class of diseases. Still, as he certainly has 
not done this, we regret that he did not give to his volume some such 
title as a Collection of Essays on Pulmonary Diseases. For many of 
the most important sections of his subject receive very scant attention, 
while subordinate pirts occupy m>re than their relative space. This 
in a collection of essays is legitimate, but in a complete treatise we 
look for due proportion and condition of parts. Here, however, our 
criticisms end, and we hasten cordially to commend the book to the 
profession as a careful, truthful, and vivid account of the work and 
opinions of an able physician, whose field of observation is one of the 
largest in the kingdom. 

Dr. Ringer’s excellent and suggestive handbook” has reached a 
sixth edition, a fact which alone places it above our praise. Chapters 
on new drugs have been added, ard the whole arrangement of the 
work has been improved, We still regret that the author has not 
seen his way to make the arrangement alphabetical. 

Dr. Gowers” has met a very general requirement in publishing 
these outlines of the trunk of the body upon which the situation of 
physical signs can be tested by the physician, A series of such 
outlines has been long in use at the Leeds Infirmary, more especially 
by the surgeons; Dr. Gowers’ outlines are intended only for the 
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physician. We would suggest that the inner margin of the sheets in 
future be perforated, so that they can be readily transferred to the 
note-book or bed-board. 

Under this somewhat fanciful title’ Mrs. Miller has published a 
short and popular treatise on simple physiology, especially with 
reference to health. It is intended as a text-book for classes and 
students. The contents are of the usual kind, and do not admit of 
detailed criticism; the facts seem fairly accurate on the one hand, but 
on the other do not seem to be handled with any special felicity. In 
this latter respect the little book seems to us inferior to that by Mr. 
Buckton, which was lately reviewed in these pages. However, we are 
sincerely glad to see such books written, and we trust the public will 
be the better for them. 

The medical profession has wisely ceased to hold their art and craft 
as a mystery, and has, of late years, begun to take the public into its 
confidence. We believe this change of front to be full of promise for 
the future. At the same time we hope this new order of things will 
not compel our leading physicians to chop up their teaching into such 
very small meat as Dr. Richardson has done in the volume” before us. 
We gladly admit that unfamiliar subjects should be put very briefly 
and very simply before the unlearned, before those, that is, who are 
unlearned in respect of the special study. But the present lectures 
seem to us inadequate and even frivolous. Dr. Richardson cannot 
write without betraying the skilled hand and brain of the accomplished 
physician and man of science, but to knock off fifty-two subjects of the 
highest importance in little more than three hundred widely printed 
pages is a tour de force unworthy of grave criticism. Ifthe Editor of 
Good Words finds such matter to pay, and Dr. Richardson chooses to 
descend to the manufacture of it, it is not for us to complain. But we 
have a right to complain when Dr. Richardson republishes hackwork 
of this kind, and offers it to our notice in a permanent form. We 
think Dr. Richardson’s literary facility has been a misfortune to him 
and to us. If he had given his time more exclusively to quieter work 
he would have been one of the first men of science of his time. How- 
ever, we must take our men as we find them, and we could have done 
ill without Dr. Richardson as he is. 
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HE first two volumes of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century”’ are in every way worthy of the author, and 
of the excellent work which he has already done. He has exemplified 
in 1ts fulness the newer and truer conception of history, which would 
make it describe the life of the people, and not merely the transactions 
of sovereigns, ministers, and armies. For him who wants merely a 
chronological record of the achievements of Anne, George I., and 
George II., these volumes will be of little use ; but they will be found 
full of instruction for the student who wishes to understand how it 
was that Walpole and Newcastle could control an aristocratic oligarchy 
by corruption in its coarsest form, or why the unattractive doctrines 
of Methodism could take such a hold on the nation, that even in these 
days, when Ritualism and Atheism are each powerful, the crude 
systems of the various forms of Protestant Dissent can yet sway the 
bulk of the lower-middle class, and that, moreover, when these systems 
cost hard cash and a certain amount of social ostracism to their 
followers. In such space as we have, it is impossible to describe Mr. 
Lecky’s work; and indeed it is unnecessary, for we would simply 
counsel all our readers to become acquainted with it. If reasons are 
required for such decided advice, we would say that the author has 
given such an insight into the social life of the last century as we have 
never before possessed. The state of Ireland, Scotland, and our 
Colonies is described: the great religious revival is treated with the 
fulness which its importance merits: and the very changes in public 
taste and manners are noted. In politics the great wave-movements 
are sketched with a broad and masterly hand. It is unnecessary to 
remind our readers that Mr. Lecky’s style is among the most agreexble 
in our language. 

Messrs, Rivington sends us the newest volume of the “Annual 
Register,”* which chronicle the events of 1877. This publication 
worthily maintains the historic fame that it owes to the fact of 
Edmund Burke having been its first editor. The greater part of the 
volume is devoted to a very efficient narrative of the events of 
England and foreign countries during the year. The second and 
smaller portion contains obituary notices, notes on literature, re- 
ports of a few very important law-cases, lists of officials, and, 
last, but not least, copies of a few of the chief State-papers written in 
1877. All the work appears to have been done with great accuracy 
and fairness, and it is well arranged: and these are the chief points 
for praise in a book of this kind. 

The second part of M. Taine’s “ Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine” is to be a history of the Revolution, which will be of larger 
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dimensions than “ L’ancien Régime.” Mr. Durand, already known to 
our readers as the translator of the last-named work, has just brought 
out the first volume® of ‘‘‘The Revolution.” In it M. Taine describes, 
with all his usual liveliness and abundance of illustrative incident, the 
distress in country and town in the winter of 1788 and 1789, and the 
acts of violence produced by that distress, which reach their first great 
height in the cruelty which followed the capture of the Bastille, and 
the march of the mob to Versailles to bring back the “ Baker and his 
wife.” After this bright sketch, the whole work of the Constituent 
Assembly is discussed at length. The sorry constitution of that body 
itself, the feebleness with which it yielded itself’ up to its extreme 
section, and the incapacity of the nobles, the violent despotism of 
dogmas and theories: these are all admirably traced by M. Taine’s 
strong hand. The volume brings us down to the year 1791. Mr. 
Durand’s work as translator appears to be accurate, and his style is 
very readable. 

Mr. McCrindle, who holds a very high position in the Education 
Department of the Indian Government, has collected into a volume* 
some translations which he has lately contributed to the ‘Indian 
Antiquary” from Megasthenes and Arrian. Megasthenes went on at 
least one embassy to India for Seleukos Nikator; and it is more than 
probable that he made several such journeys, and even resided for 
considerable periods at Indian Courts. The work which he wrote on 
India is not extant, but we find frequent quotations from him in Deo- 
dorus, Strabo, Arrian, Pliny, and later writers. These fragments Dr. 
Schwanbeck of Bonn collected some quarter of a century ago; and Mr. 
McCrindle has translated his collection. We know how fond ancient 
geographers were of depreciating the labours of their predecessors, 
and how often they corrected a blunder by one larger. Even Tacitus, 
writing of Britain, indulges in the sneer ; “‘ quae priores, nondum com- 
perta, eloquentia percoluere, rerum fide tradentur ;” and then gravely 
proceeds to remark of the British seas : ‘‘mare pigrum et grave remigan- 
tibus, perhibent, ne ventis quidem perinde attolli.”. No wonder then 
that Strabo and Pliny thought fit to condemn the writings of Megas- 
thenes as absolutely false and incredible, although they were glad to 
copy into their own works much that he had written. We moderns, 
however, with our longer experience of travellers’ tales, and of the 
vitality of fabulous statements, and practised in comparing accounts 
that vary, find much in these fragments that agrees with what we 
know of the present, and with what we can reasonably conjecture of 
the past of India. For instance— 

“The care of the king’s person is entrusted to women, who also are bought 


from their parents.”—P. 71. 
“They love finery and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold, and 
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ornamented with precious stones, and they wear also flowered garments made 
of the finest muslin, Attendants walking behind hold up umbrellas over them : 
for they have a high regard for beauty. . . . They marry many wives, whom 
they buy from their parents.”—P. 70. 

“The population of India is divided into seven parts. No one is allowed to 
marry out of his own caste, or to exchange one profession or trade for 
another.”—P., 85. 


Altogether it is easy to see that there is much here that is histori- 
eally valuable, although Megasthenes, like Herodotus, records a good 
deal of fable that was poured into his ears by superstitious or dis- 
honest natives. We may observe that many of the singularities of 
the human race which are depicted on the famous Mappemonde at 
Hereford are cescribed by Megasthenes. Mr. McCrindle’s volume 
ends with an excellent translation of Arrian’s first book. He is to b2 
congratulated on having made a very useful contribution to the popular 
study of Indian antiquities. 

From Copenhagen we receive a monograph * on an ancient font by 
Dr. George Stephens, who sent us a paper on Macbeth two years ago. 
It consists of a short sermon, for which we do not care, followed by a 
minute description of the font in question, which was found at Ottrava 
in Sweden, and which he assigns to the year 1000. The outer cir- 
cumference of the font is divided into eight compartments, each of 
which contains a carving in relief. Seven of these represent Christian 
subjects, one of them illustrating the Crucifixion. The remaining 
division, strange to say, contains a figure which Dr. Stephens, rightly, 
as we think, identifies with the Hammer-god Thunor or Thor. The 
editor supplies us with excellent woodcuts of these carvings, as well 
as of other Thunor antiquities which he compares with it. He ends 
his paper somewhat inconsequently with a ‘“ Moral,” the style of 
which shows that he has caught the manner, if not the matter, of 
Carlyle. 

Mr. O’Grady sends us the first volume‘ of a “ History of Ireland,” 
which treats of the Heroic Period. The author complains that with 
modern writers history has degenerated into a mere accumulation of 
names, dates, events, and other purely archxological matters, while the 
historiaun’s proper art, that of giving us living pictures of the past, has 
been abandoned to writers of fiction and romance. There is some 
truth in the complaint, and it is due to Mr. O'Grady to say that in this 
volume, the whole matter of which is legendary, his narrative is highly 
interesting and poetic. We could indeed wish that he had either 
given us a glossary, or avoided the use of words not understanded of 
the people. It is irritating, for instance, to read that “they travelled 
swiftly, and bore Cuculain outside the tuath,” that a man “ whose 
liss was upon the left bank of the Fionglas had smote’ a slave, or 
that “ there were trained ollavs, well-skilled in the laws of Fohla, and 
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repeating the ancient ranns adroitly ;” and “ Fianna Eireen” and 
“‘Ah Cu!” are puzzling to the general reader as titles of chapters. 
But if he can get over this difficulty, he will find in Mr, O’Grady’s 
book a wealth of romantic legends poetically told. 

Professor A. Ferretti has published an interesting sketch’ of the 
history of Canossa from the tenth century down to the virtual extinc- 
tion of the place two or three generations ago. Naturally the German 
Kmperor Henry IV., Pope Gregory VII., and the Countess Matilda, 
occupy the greater part of this little work, which contains nothing 
very important or new, but tells its story in a clear and interesting 
manner. 

From Turin we receive Signor Fornelli’s “ History of the Middle 
Ages,” * and our first word about it must be a protest against the 
unworthy form and type in which, in spite of its importance and the 
careful study which it requires, it is printed. To compress the history 
of civilisation during the twelve centuries from Constantine’s conver- 
sion to Columbus's discovery of America into 420 pages is no light 
task. Signor Fornelli has performed it in a manner which seems to 
us satisfactory; but we are bound to say that larger type, and an 
index, would have made the work of much greater use to the student. 

We have received the third volume of Herr Gindely’s “ History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,”* the second volume of which was noticed iu 
our last nnmber. The work promises to be one of stupendous labour 
and magnitude; for this, the third goodly octavo volume, still treats 
only of 1620, the second or third year of the war. It is difficult to 
examine worthily in our limited room a work of so much detail; and 
the difficulty is rather increased by the appearance of the book in 
fragments. It is, however, easy to see, and it is our duty to say, that 
Herr Gindely has given the most unsparing labour to his task. His 
work proves that he has waded indefatigably through the pathless seas 
of State archives which are stored up in the German capitals and in 
our own. In the present volume he has to describe the attempts 
which were made to induce our James I. to give material help to his 
own son-in-law ; and it is not a little interesting to find that passionate 
supporter of divine right (son and father of beheaded sovereigns) 
meeting these attempts by desiring to be informed as to the right of 
the Bohemian diet to depose the king. What might not have happened 
had he earnestly supported the boldest attempt ever made by Pro- 
testantism ? Herr Gindely’s book will be the authority on the period 
he describes; it is, moreover, very readable in matter and style. 

M. Legrelle publishes at Ghent a very interesting monograph “ on 
the relations of the republic of Strasburg with Louis XIV. His title- 
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page announces that he has made use of official papers hitherto un- 
published ; and we are bound to admit that he has turned his authorities 
to very good account. He writes in a strongly anti-German sense; 
and it is indeed not very difficult to prove that the much-abused 
seizure of the city by Louis savoured less of outrage and insolence 
than many other of his acts. There was some reason in the argument 
that if he did not seize it the Emperor would possess himself of it, 
and so hold a dangerous weapon in the flank of France; and there 
was a semi-legal claim based on the very obscure treaty of Miinster, 
and that of Nymwegen. And though it will never be shown that the 
seizure was not an act of high-handed violence, yet there are many ~ 
of Louis’ outrages for which less can be said in extenuation. 
M. Legrelle writes, as we have hinted, with a decidedly anti-German 
bias: he is, however, not unjust, and he treats his official documents 
fairly. His narrative is very interesting. 

Colonel Malleson," on his return from India, was invited to complete 
Sir John Kaye’s unfinished ‘‘ History of the Sepoy War,” three volumes 
of which had been published. He was gratified by the offer, but he 
and many other eminent members of the Indian services were of opinion 
that Sir John’s last volume was much less accurate and impartial than 
its predecessors, and he accordingly stipulated that he should carry on 
the narrative from the end of Kaye’s second volume. Colonel 
Malieson’s first volume, therefore, which is now before us, covers 
much the same ground as the earlier writer’s third volume. The 
difficulties that attend the writing a history of events many of the 
chief actors in which survive are obvious, Colonel Malleson has not 
escaped them, and shows, now and then, that he feels strongly that 
some living officer has been over-rewarded, or that another has met 
with injustice. The volume is, however, on the whole, written in a 
spirit of fairness, The events it describes are gloomy enough, the 
reiteration of mutiny and murder at station after station. It closes 
more cheerfully with the chivalrous self-denial of Outram in declining 
to supersede Havelock, and with the march to the first relief of 
Lucknow. Few parts of history are marked by more deeds of heroism 
and unselfishness than the Indian campaign of 1857 and 1858; and 
Colonel Malleson can have had no great trouble in making his narra- 
tive interesting. His style is always spirited, and we can only utter a 
small grumble at a tendency to fine writing, which occasionally leads 
to use such phrase as “lethal weapons.” 

Mr. Andrew's “ India and her Neighbours,” seems to us to be a 
book which does not deserve very high praise. It gives an account of 
the physical features of the country, a brief sketch of its history, some 
notes on its commerce, and a few paragraphs on the neighbouring 
territories and islands. It is written with a strong feeling against the 
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Russians, and against the power allowed to the native princes. The 
author is also an advocate of the Euphrates Valley railway. The 
observations which he makes are generally just, but they are not very 
profound, nor are his descriptions very full. His book may become 
popular with the general reader, but the student of Indian matters will 
not gain much from it. 

Colonel Steevens, formerly of the Connaught Rangers, publishes a 
history * of the deeds of that gallant regiment in the Crimean campaign. 
It is compiled from notes made on the spot at the time of the events 
which it records, and will therefore be of value as mémoires pour servir. 
It will also be read with interest by many who shared in the sufferings 
of the Crimea, It is not marked by any great literary merit, but it 
will be found a lively and spirited picture of things as they were. 

A more technical work is the “‘ Commentaries on the Punjaub Cam- 
paign” “ by Capt. Lawrence-Archer. In it the author gives a detailed 
account of that campaign, which, having been fought before the days 
of Special Correspondents, is still little known. It is perhaps, also, 
partly owing to this circumstance, and to the fact that the conquest of 
the Punjaub was our most important achievement in arms during the 
long peace, that it received a very large amount of undiscriminating 
praise from the public. The dimensions to which Captain Lawrence- 
Archer is limited prevent his book being made very interesting or 
attractive; but it will be a useful contribution to purely military 
history. 

In “Ocean and her Rulers,” Mr. Elwes has produced a brief 
history of the nations which have at different periods been mighty at 
sea, beginning with Pheenicians and Greeks, and endiag with our own 
achievements at Trafalgar. The book, which is illustrated, is interest- 
ing, and will no doubt be largely read by our lads, for whom it appears 
to be intended. 

Mr. Labilliere, of the Middle Temple, a native of Victoria, has pub- 
lished in two most interesting volumes” the history of that great 
Australian colony. Some of our readers may, perhaps, object, as did 
a friend of the author, that Victoria has had no history. This, how- 
ever, was a shallow remark. Other things besides wars and diplomacy 
go to the making of history; and, although it is not yet half a century 
since the first permanent settlement at Melbourne, our colonists have 
already enriched the world with valuable lessons as well as with 
material wealth. Mr. Labilliere’s account of the earlier explorations, 
which fills his first volume, is of fascinating interest. He has worked 
at his subject thoroughly, and from various public records, such as 
unpublished logs, he has been able to throw new light upon it. His 
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second volume contains a history of the colony from its beginning 
down to its constitution as a self-governing colony in 1851. This 
portion of the work is less romantic, but is not really less interesting 
than the earlier volume. Mr. Labilliere’s style is excellent; and his 
book is one to be read by both those who do, and those who do not, 
know Australia. 

We have received a handsomely printed edition” of the English 
translation of the ‘Colloquies of Erasmus,” made by N. Bailey a 
century and a half ago, These dialogues require no praise of ours to 
recommend them now; and we are very glad to see them issued in 
such attractive form. They are so fresh, so full of common sense, - 
and, we would add, so modern, that they are as sure of life in the 
future as in the past. The present edition, by Mr. Johnson, is 
supplied with some ninety pages of notes. These strike us as being 
occasionally somewhat too elementary. 

Dr. Lorimer issues a translation * of Professor Lechler’s important 
work on Wiclif and his predecessors. It is not flattering to our 
national pride to observe how much of what is known of our early 
English Reformer is due to the labours of Germans. It is a strange 
fact, moreover, that in the library at Prague (us well as at several 
other capitals) are to be found many MS. works by Wiclif which 
have never yet been printed here or elsewhere. The spread of 
Wiclif’s writings in Bohemia is of course due to the early struggles 
for the Reformation in that country, and their preservation at Prague 
we owe to the secularisation of the monastries by Joseph IL. in the 
last century. A very small portion of the present work is assigned to 
Wiclif's Precursors, among whom Grossetéte, Bishop of Lincoln, holds 
the chief place. The life of Wiclif himself is treated with as great 
fulness of detail as is possible with the not very ample personal records 
of him. But his doctrines, and the relations between these and the 
political history of his times, have evidently been the most pleasant 
portion of Professor Lechler’s work, and they are described with a 
breadth and justice which prove the author to have a singularly com- 
prehensive view of the times. No history of the Reformation is likely 
to appear for many generations which will not owe much to this work. 
Dr. Lorimer has trahslated the book well, and has added to its value 
by appending some excellent notes of his own. 

The fourth and fifth volumes” of Professor Masson’s “ Life of Milton 
in connexion with the History of his Time” are really a complete history 
ot the Commorwealth, embracing the period between January, 1649, 
and April, 1660, a few weeks before the restoration of Charles II. The 
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author promises that another volume shall complete the work. We 
indeed think that he might, with more propriety, have named it the 
History of the Rebellion, with especial reterence to the life of John 
Milton; for the events of that important period are discussed with 
such fulness that the personal career of the poet occupies only the 
smaller portion of the work. It is tolerably safe to say that a 
biography which fills six thick octavo volumes is not likely to be 
widely read; while any possible amount of detail seems to be tolerated 
now in a professed history. It is, mureover, the historical part which 
will be read with most pleasure in the present volumes, for it is of 
great importance, and is written in a lively style, not altogether 
free from a little mannerism, ,On the other hand, this portion of 
Milton’s life is perhaps the part in which he least attracts our 
sympathy. He is here a placeman and a controversialist, rather than a 
poet, and in the second of these characters, at least, he is unlovely. 
With the labours of Stern in Germany and, Masson at home our 
great epic poet does not lack attention in our day. Professor Masson’s 
work is too vast to be more than “ noticed” in our space: and even this 
small duty is reudered more difficult from the fact of our receiving it 
piecemeal. We may, however, say at once that it is a work of 
immense toil discriminatingly applied ; and that it cannot fail to be for 
a long time an important authority on the Commonwealth, as well 
on Milton, being very complete and very readable. We expect to 
derive more pleasure from the last volume, which will picture to us 
the venerable poet devoting his retirement to his lofty task, than from 
any of its predecessors. And certainly the work, when seen as a whole, 
will deserve very important attention. 

For some years past, Mr. John Morley has given us from time to 
time some good work on one or other. of the great French thinkers 
and writers who did so much in the last century to make the outer 
and inner life of the present day what it is. We have had to thank 
him for essays on Vauvenargue, Joseph de Maistre, and Robespierre, 
and for more ambitious writings on Voltaire and Rousseau. He has 
now published an important work,” for which there was ample room, 
on Diderot. About half the work has appeared before in the shape of 
papers in one of the monthly reviews: the rest is new. Diderot was 
born in 1713, of a good middle-class family. Like Voltaire, and so 
many others who have become famed as opponents of Christianity, he 
was brought up by the Jesuits. At an early age he was thrown on 
his own resources, and became a man of letters, no very secure profes- 
sion in the last century. When a little over thirty he produced “ Les 
Pensées Philosophiques,” and his treatise ‘ De la Suffisancede la Religion 
Naturelle ;” and a year or two later defiled the world by writing what 
Carlyle justly calls “ the beastliest of all past, present, or future dull 
novels,” It is fair to say that. he soon repented this folly, and could 
never afterwards bear an allusion to it. He resumed his metaphysical 
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studies and writing; -and presently joined D’Alembert in the famous 
labour of the Encyclopedia, the first two volumes of which appeared 
respectively in 1750 and 1751. The boldness and cleverness of the 
work, and the opposition to it on the part of the Government, combined 
to insure it an enormous success. In 1763 he had occasion to sell his 
library in order to establish a daughter; and the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, hearing of the circumstance, nobly became the purchaser, 
and begged Diderot to retain the books as her curator of them. We 
next find him writing Dialogues; and it is more than probable that 
‘Le Neveu de Rameau,” of which Mr. Morley adds a translation, was 
composed at this time. Most of our readers will remember the curious 
history of this piece. Schiller lent a French MS. of it to Géthe, who 
translated it into German, returned the MS. to Schiller, and published 
his own version, which was the first form in which it came before the 
public. At Schiller’s death the mysterious manuscript was sought for 
in vain: and it has ever since been a matter of conjecture how he 
became possessed of it. In 1821 appeared what professed to be the 
original French text; but Diderot’s daughter produced in two years 
later a text which she declared to have copied under the author's eyes, 
and it is now supposed that the 1821 edition was a retranslation of 
Gothe’s version. This picture of corruption, at once cringing and 
insolent, is one of the most striking productions of the last century. 
As the author remarks, it tends, like Switt’s description of the Yahoos, 
to disgust one with life; and certainly, with some half-dozen other 
books of the latter part of the eighteenth century, it shows us, more 
clearly than any direct evidence, why the Revolution was what it was. 
These books depict a state of society which nowhere exists now, and 
which one would fain hope can never again exist. But there are 
ominous signs among us. The toleration of vulgar vice by those who 
are too high or too rich to be obiiged to tolerate it: the extraordinary 
straining after wealth, and the foolish misuse of it: the indifference to 
the examples set before the young: these and other signs of rottenness 
tend to make us fear a decadence. There is certainly a new function 
among us for which Rameau’s nephew would have been suited—that 
of editor of a “Society” paper. Another work of Diderot, “ Jacques 
le Fataliste,” has a history curiously like that of “‘ Le Neveu.” This 
piece also circulated in Germany in manuscript, and was seen by 
Giéthe in that form. It was first published, eight years after the 
author’s death, in Germany; and_the first edition that appeared in 
France was of four years’ later date. Diderot published Art Criti- 
cisms on the Exhibition of the Salon from 1759 to 1781. In 1773 he 
visited St. Petersburg, taking the Hague on his way both in going and 
in returning. The chief literary work of his latter years was a life of 
Seneca. He died in 1784. Mr. Morley’s account of this remarkable 
man is most interesting, and his analysis of his writings is very 
valuable. ; ° 

Dr. Abbott’s “ Bacon and Essex,”* though a book begotten by a 
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somewhat warm controversy, will be found an instructive and pleasant 
work, Any little signs of antagonism to an eminent writer which may 
have been noticeable in Dr. Abbott’s earlier papers on the subject of 
Bacon have been carefully avoided ; and this is a fair attempt to bring 
Bacon’s earlier career before us, and to show that his policy towards 
Essex was far more censurable than is generally believed. We think 
that the author has made out his case; and has proved that Bacon 
exceeded the license of counsel in the prosecution of Essex, and that 
he traduced him dead. He also quotes from Bacon’s letters and 
other writings sufficient to show that he was as capable of low aims 
and, doubtless, means, as other men who were less favoured by the gifts 
of divine philosophy. Dr. Abbott’s is a well-written and convincing 
book of very great interest, 

Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill has published a very interesting little book™ 
on * Johnson, his Friends and Critics.” We will begin by saying that 
the author appears to have made a discovery. From a careful exami- 
nation of college books, he shows that, in all probability, Johnson 
virtually left Oxford at the end of 1729, and not in 1731, as is gene- 
rally supposed. Mr. Hill’s work, which seems to be a collection of 
separate papers, is not a biography of Johnson, but as a protest against 
the treatment which Johnson and Boswell received from Lord 
Macaulay, and which Boswell received from Carlyle, to which are 
added some excellent papers on some of Johnson’s friends and contem- 
poraries, Langton, Beauclerck, Goldsmith, and Lord Chesterfield. All 
the chapters are interesting in a high degree. 

A more connected and important work on Johnson™ is Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s sketch, published in the series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
edited by Mr. John Morley. This is in every way a most excellent book. 
The biography is admirably narrated, and the criticism is equally good. 
The style of the book is bright and lively; and Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series could hardly be more fortunate in subject or treatment. 

Mr. Morison’s sketch of Gibbon™ in the same series also deserves 
great praise, und it has the advantage of being written about a man 
who is far less generally known than Johnson. Gibbon was born in 
1737, the son of a landed gentleman who was disposed to spend more 
than his income. The lad was sent to Oxford when fifteen years of 
age “with a stock of erudition,” to quote his own words, “ which might 
have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a school- 
boy might have been ashamed.” This was at a time when our Uni- 
Versities were passing through the most degraded state that they have 
ever known. Study and discipline appear to have been quite unknown, 
and the tutor’s duties were executed in a purely nominal manner. In 
the following year Gibbon went over to Rome, and had to leave 
Oxford. His father immediately sent him to Lausanne, where he was 
placed with a Calvinist minister. He soon returned to Protestantism ; 
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and during the five years that he spent at Lausanne he made, without 
much aid from his tutor, good progress in his studies, especially in 
Latin and French, We agree with Mr. Morison in thinking that the 
clearness and order of his great work are partly due to his thorough 
mastery and constant use of the French language. Shortly before he 
left home he fell in love with a very pretty Mdlle. Churchod, who 
afterwards became the wife of Necker and the mother of Madame de 
Staél; but this passion, Gibbon’s only love-affair, seems to have been 
of a mild and temperate kind. [is father would not hear of the 
match. ‘‘ Accordingly,” says the young man, in words which remind 
us of Sheridan’s Governor of Tilbury Fort, “ after a painful struggle 
I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed asason.” The 
struggle would seem not to have been too severe; and we shall find 
him a warm and intimate friend of the lady in later life. On his 
return to England, he was gazetted to a militia regiment, with which 
he did two or three years’ permanent service after it was embodied in 
1760. The discipline and work of this life he turned to account in 
his literary labour, and he himself tells us that “the captain of the 
Hampshire Grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not been uscless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire.” His regiment having been dis- 
banded at the end of 1762, he spent a couple of years in travelling in 
France and Italy. “It was at Kome,” he says, “on the 15th of 
October, 1764, as I sat musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started to 
my mind.” The next year he returned home, renewing at Paris his 
acquaintance with his old flame, now Madame Necker. He now spent 
five years at his father’s house, doing some little literary work. In 
1770 his father died, leaving him an embarrassed estate. Gibbon soon 
afterwards established himself in London, and set to work on the 
‘“‘ Decline and Fall,” the first volume of which appeared in 1776, and 
met with great success. In 1774 he entered the House of Commons 
as member for Liskeard. Here his career was undistinguished. He 
received a place as Commissioner of Trade in 1779; and lost it on the 
defeat of Lord North’s ministry in 1782. Finding his means now 
insufficient for life in London he migrated next year to the scenes of 
his boyhood at Lausanne, where he devoted himself to his great work, 
finishing it ‘on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th June, 1787. 
Between the hours of eleven and twelve I wrote the last line of the 
last page in a summer-house in my garden. . . . I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and 
a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future fate of my hisiory, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.” He lived nearly seven 
years more, but they were not years of happiness. He suffered 
deeply the loss of one after another of his dearest friends; and he 
became corpulent and feeble in health. In 1793 he returned to 
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England to condole with a bereaved friend, and here in January, 1794, 
he died of dropsy in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Mr. Morison 
has told the story of his life admirably, and has been wisely careful to 
draw as much as possible from Gibbon’s own Memoirs. A consider- 
able portion of the book is devoted to criticism of the successive 
parts of the history; and this appears to us to be most just and in- 
structive. 

Sir Walter Scott,” by Mr. R. H. Hutton, is also published in 
Mr. Morley’s series of English Men of Letters. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should be disposed to speak highly of this book; but 
we cannot say that it has either the importance or interest of the 
books by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Morison which we have just 
noticed. It is true that Sir Walter’s life is little known, owing, doubt- 
less, to the fact that it has been buried in one of the longest 
biographies ever written; and therefore there will be room and pro- 
bably a good sale for Mr. Hutton’s little work. It is pleasantly 
written enough, and is not at all dull. There is, however, a certain 
want of something about it. Perh»ps it is that it does not bring 
Scott before us either as a man of great power, or a man of great 
sympathy ; and we think he must have possessed one of these charac- 
ters, if not both. It is perhaps hypercritical; however, to be so 
difficult with a book that is so very readable. 
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HE first of the Cheveley novels, ‘‘A Modern Minister,” could 
not certainly be called a success, nor, as far as it has gone, 

can the second’ be pronounced one. The Waverley Novels have 
not been dethroned, nor do we see the slightest chance of the sceptre 
of Scott being wielded by the author of ‘‘Saul Weir.” Critics often 
do make great mistakes, especially in the case of a new author, but most 
especially of one who brings with him a new style, or who introduces 
new ideas. But in the case of the ‘Modern Minister” critics could 
not well be mistaken. The author did not introduce any new style. 
His tale was a patchwork of all kinds of style, of Dickens, Lytton, 
Ouida, and we know not whom else. He did not introduce any new 
ideas, for the story was the dullest of the dull. It was deficient in 
character-drawing, wanting in brilliancy, and unredeemed by any 
depth of thought. In the same way critics cannot well be mistaken in 
their estimate of ‘‘Saul Weir,” if the first three numbers are to be 
taken as its standard. We cannot be misled by any novelty of style, 
for in this case “Saul Weir” is to a great extent a pale reflex of 
Dickens's most washy manner. We do not find ourselves saying— 
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here is a new author with a new style, new characters, and new ideas, 
and we must not judge him by old standards. On the contrary, we 
can accurately measure ‘Saul Weir” by Dickens, its characters by 
Dickens's characters, its style by Dickens’s style, and its attempts at 
humour by Dickens’s humour. Were the whole of these,—characters, 
style, and humour very much better than they are, we should still 
resent a second-hand Dickens, That we are not finding fawt without 
very good reasons let us take a single sentence from “ Saul Weir” :— 

“The Brothers Tomkins walk arm in arm; they always walk thus abreast, 
as though unwilling to trust one another out of each other’s sight. ‘They walk 
pliantly erect, with a straight look ahead; but they have each a peculiar half- 
spring with tueir walk which raises them all up together, like those little 
figures children play with, the apparatus of which opeus and closes upon 
scissors plan, It imparted an undulating action, not graceful, but jerky, but 
consonant with the rhythmical locomotion dear to the Brothers ‘lomkius” 
(Part I. page 40). 

This reads like a parody upon Dickens’s later style. Nor have we 
been at any pains to select the passage. Plenty of such imitative 
bits may be found, Even the names of the characters are formed upon 
the same lines as Dickens’s names. Tattergast, the lecturer, Tummytot, 
Jochebed Sneezer, Bulltack, Jediah Lufkin, and the firm of Jabeson, 
Wattle, and Crick, are all Dickensian in their very sounds, With 
regard to the characters themselves, they seem, as far as we have gone, 
to be as utterly unreal as those in “ A Modern Minister,” and the 
incidents as improbable. We had marked a number of passages for 
comment, but it is not worth while wasting time upon them. In short, 
we do not know that we should have noticed either this work or its 
predecessor had it not been for the loud blowing of trumpets with 
which “ The Cheveley Novels” were heralded into the world. The 
highest praise which we can give “ Saul Weir” is that it is fluently com- 
monplace. This, however, may be a recommendation to a great many 
subscribers to Mudie’s. Average novel readers like anything which 
makes no demands upon their thought. They prefer, too, a style like 
Dickens’s which they know to a new one, just as some people prefer 
an old worn-out joke which they understand to the finest piece of 
humour which is new to them. 

Whatever Ouida’s* taults may be, she possesses at all events a style 
of her own. She does not, as a rule, copy from anybody. To ourselves 
her style appears to be as faulty as a style can be. But it is no use 
now saying anything on this subject. The Transpontine theatres 
know their audiences, and Ouida understands the tastes of her readers. 
“ Friendship,’ however, is a shade better than most of her novels. 
Ouida does not fling her Lempriere quite so wildly about as she used 
todo. Her ornithology, too, is somewhat more correct than it was. 
Her descriptions, too, are not painted with quite so juicy a brush. 
But there is an unhealthy tone about the book. The general setting 
is disagreeable, and some of the characters detestable. 
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Mrs, Stowe’s new volume® breathes a very different air. A fresh, 
healthy breeze blows through her tale. We have delightful sketches 
of New England life some fifty years ago, meet with children whom 
we can love, and men and women whom we can respect. Since “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe has not produced so delightful a work. 

Colonel Mansfield * has undoubtedly many qualifications of the 
novelist. He is able not only to describe scenery, but to draw 
character. He reproduces a small Devonshire watering-place with all 
its inhabitants, especially people like Mrs. Chetwynd and Mr. 
Fredericks, with the greatest fidelity. We are afraid however, that his 
introduction of foreign characters and foreign politics, about which the 
average novel reader cares so little, will prevent his book attaining 
that popularity which its literary merits so richly deserve. 

We have had many novels of Oxford and Cambridge life, but 
in “‘Scotch Firs” * Miss Tytler gives us some sketches of a Scotch 
University. Oxford and Cambridge are generally painted from the 
undergraduate’s point of view. In this story, however, we have the 
principal and the professors taken from the world’s standpoint. Like 
everything else which Miss Tytler has written, both tales in “ Scotch 
Firs” are full of touches of character, shrewd strokes of Scotch humour, 
and sustained power of narrative, which always keep the reader’s 
attention alive. 

“ Bonnie Lesley” * does not show quite the same literary power and 
the same practised style as ‘Scotch Firs,” but it attracts the reader 
in much the same way by its quiet style, good sound sense, and 
accurate character-drawing. We can recommend it for family reading, 
especially to the younger members of the household. 

Decidedly the best part of ‘‘ The Monomaniac of Love”’’ is the pre- 
face. From it we hoped we were going to have had a scientific 
analysis of at least one character. But had the author achieved a 
success in this direction, the book, from its repulsive style, must have 
been a failure. It is, perhaps, most difficult to draw auctioneers’ clerks 
and barmaids and make them interesting, simply because their 
general surroundings, their education, and the aim of their lives are so 
poor. Only the humour of Dickens can invest them with any degree 
of interest. That the author of “ The Monomaniac of Love” has failed 
is not at all surprising. We are doubtful if he possesses any of the 
qualifications of a novelist, but, should he attempt another novel, at 
all events let him choose more interesting characters. 


7 
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“Verney Court”* is a very unequal production. Some of the 
characters are carefully done. There is, too, a shipwreck in the first 
volume which is described with so much force that we are led to think 
that the writer might do very much better work than the present, if 
he would only take the trouble. “ Rare Pale Margaret” ’ shows greater 
literary skill and no small dramatic power. Those who are tired of 
scenes in the West may be advised to try Colonel Vereker’s tale.” 

It is worth noticing how different is the reception which has been 
given to the second series of Swinburne’s poems" to that which was 
accorded to the first. The age has certainly grown during the last 
twenty yea.s less puritanical. Subjects which were forbidden are 
now freely handled. Art wears her shackles more lightly than she 
did. Even our picture and sculpture galleries have opened their 
gates wider. Every one must have been struck in this respect with 
the boldness of the Grosvenor Gallery. Twenty years ago the bishops 
would have cried for fig-leaves. Now not a word is said. Art is left 
to be her own mistress and her own judge. Most certainly if this 
second series of Swinburne’s poems had appeared even a decade of 
years earlier, we should have had a howl raised over the exquisite 
translations from Villon and the sonnet on Mademoiselle De Maupin, 
decidedly the finest thing, from a literary point of view, in the whole 
volume. With regard to the contents of the volume, we are inclined 
to class ‘ The Last Oracle” as the highest effort of Swinburne’s par- 
ticular genius. He must not, however, be surprised if it is not so 
popular as some of his other poems, which contain far less thought. 
He must remember that his ‘‘ Songs Before Sunrise” possess the least 
attraction for the general public, even when they have the benefit of 
being explained by Clifford. Nor must we pass by “In the Bay,” 
with its lofty flight, its gorgeous rhetoric, and its splendid invocation 
to the Klizabethan dramatists. Readers will, according to their tastes, 
put in their order 6f merit such very different but magnificent pieces 
as the “ Year of the Rose,” “In Memory of Barry Cornwall,” “A 
Vision of Spring in Winter,” and “ The Four Songs of Four Seasons.” 
Look, however, where we choose throughout the volume, we are every- 
where impressed by force, by the depth of thought, the gorgeousness 
of the versification, and the melody of the rhythm. 

Turning to Mr. Matthew Arnold” after Swinburne is like entering 
into some new land. The reason is obvious. Arnold's own beautiful 
sonnet explains the cause :— 





8 “ Verney Court. An Irish Novel.” By M. Nethercott. London: Reming- 
ton & Co. 1878. 

9‘ Rare Pale Margaret.” London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 
Rivington. 1878. 

10 “ ‘T'e Child of the Desert.”” By Colonel the Hon. C. S. Vereker. London: 
Ciapman & Hall. 1878. 

11 «* toems and : Ballads.” Second Series. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
L ndon: Chatto & Windus 1878. 
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“That son of Italy* who tried to blow 
Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song, 

In his light youth amid a festal throng 
Sate with his bride to see a public show. 

“Fair was the bride, and on her front did glow 
Youth like a star, and what to youth belong,— 
Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong,— 

A prop gave way ! crash fell a platform ! lo, 

“Mid struggling sufferers hurt to death, she lay ! 
Shuddering, they drew her garments off—and found 
A robe of sackcloth next the smooth, white skin. 

“Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 
Radiant, adorned outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within.”—Page 113. 


Now we feel that Swinburne’s Muse does not wear a robe of sack- 
cloth. One poet prays to be delivered from the very things which the 
other dwells upon. They, in fact, appeal to two very different classes 
of mind. And yet we know from his essay on Arnold, one of the 
most generous tributes ever paid by a poet to a brother poet, how 
much Swinburne admires the author of “ Apollo Musagetes.” Nor is 
the essay mere idle words. Over and over again we find Swinburne 
in his prose writings quoting from Arnold. He has pointed out, too, with 
great truth and delicacy of criticism, that since Shakspeare no poet has 
ever sung of the lowland scenery of England and its meadow-flowers 
with such rapture as Arnold has done. But we need not now dwell 
upon Arnold’s beauties. His verse has long since become the property 
of all English-speaking nations. We shall make no other remark than 
this, that if the volume had been published, as was announced, in the 
“Golden Treasury Series,” it would have been the golden book of the 
series, 

The author of “ Songs of Two Worlds””™ differs from most other 
poets. They generally give us their name, but not their photograph. 
He gives us his photograph, but not his name. We are, however, 
very glad to receive a collection of his poems in whatever shape he 
chooses to give it to us. As we have before said in this section, we 
cannot rate them so highly as many critics. They always keep 
just above the level of mediocrity, but seldom rise much higher. 
None of them appear to us to show the same power which the 
author revealed in the “Epic of Hades,” which must certainly be 
regarded as his greatest work. The best pieces in the present volume 
are “ The Organ Boy” and “ The Ode on a Fair Spring Morning.” 

We knew nothing whatever of Swedish, but the names of the 
translators are a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of their version of 
Runeberg. Prefixed to the translation is a life of the Swedish poet, 





* Giao pone di Todi. 
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whose name is barely known in England. He was born in 18038, and 
his early years were embittered by a constant struggle with poverty. 
He managed, however, to take his degree at the University of Abo, 
and then retired into the country, where, amidst its beautiful scenery, 
he wrote some of his finest pieces. In 1830 he was appointed 
Amanuensis to the Consistory of the University, and in 1831 married. 
For the other events of his life we must refer the reader to Messrs. 
Magnasson’s and Palmer's introduction. The translators sum up their 
critical verdict by observing that “‘ Runeberg’s greatness rests objectively 
on one main foundation—patriotism. With a rare intensity of love 
and sympathy he lives himself into the life of his people, and with 
the keenest eye for Nature, he lives himself into the natural phenomena 
of his country.” Of course from the present limited collection we 
are not able to form a fair estimate of his powers. He here appears 
rather as a joyous bird with a passionate love of Nature, especially in 
spring, with much fancy and much delicacy of sentiment, something 
akin to that of Herrick and Carew. Here, for instance, is a piece 
which Herrick might have written :— 


THE KISS. 


“Tm kissing thee, nor weary grow, 
And shall | ever weary? No. 
Now, darling maiden, answer me, 
Whaat bliss a kiss doth give to thee ? 


“Thou lovest it as well as I; 
Say wherein does its pleasure lie ? 
I ask now, asked thee lately, this, 
And get for answer kiss on kiss.”—-Page 115. 


Here is another piece which Carew might have written when in his 
happiest and highest vein :— 


**’Midst some fresh-grown flowers through the green wood 
Walked the kindly maiden very lonely, 
And she broke a new-born rose, then saying, 
Lowly flower, if thee but wings possessedst, 
Would I send thee onward to my lover; 
Two light messages I then would fasten, 
On the right wing one, on the left the other. 
One: that he should do no less than kiss thee, 
And the other: hither back should send thee.”—Page 192. 


Our last quotation shall be an epigram, also quite worthy of 
Carew :— 
“ Counsels three the mother gave her daughter ; 
Not to sigh and not be discontented, 
And to kiss no young man whatsoever.— 
Mother, if thy daughter trespass never, 
Trespass never ’gainst your last-uamed counsel, 
She will trespass ’gainst the lirst two surely.”—Page 197. 


These extracts, so full of fancy and grace, will show how deep is 
the debt which we owe to Messrs. Magnasson and Palmer for intro 
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ducing us to a poet who possesses so many of the sweetest charms of 
some of our own, 

“Hilda Among the Broken Gods,” is not St. Hilda of Whitby 
waging war with the Heathenism of her day, but a modern woman 
puzzled and terrified with the growing disbelief. The author's aim is 
thus told in his words :— 

“T do but paint a picture just to show, 
How cracks the old crust of Faith beneath our feet, 
Partly by light from heaven and fervent heat, 
Partly by fierce upheaval from below.” 

And the writer certainly could not have taken a more interesting 
subject. But “ Hilda” raises another question. Shall we ever have a 
novel in poetry, for this is what “ Hilda” attempts to be. We most 
certainly think so, and on this account gladly welcome “ Hilda” as an 
attempt in the right direction. The writer has many qualifications for 
success. He can draw character, and can individualise his personages. 
Further, he has no small command of metre. His resources in this direc- 
tion are certainly remarkable. But every now and then we are met with 
a roughness and a wunt of polish which seem unaccountable in one who 
generally has so good an ear and so fine a taste. The author of 
‘“‘Hilda” must remember that Tennyson has already in such pieces as 
“Enoch Arden,” ‘“ Aylmer’s Field,” ‘“‘Sea Dreams,” and especially 
“ The Brook,” shown us how exquisite the versification of a novel in 
poetry may be made, and we can put up with nothing of less merit. 
If “ Ililda,” however, is not a perfect success, it comes very near to 
one. 

If anything could inspire the satirist it would be the career of Lord 
Beaconsfield.” Indignation alone would make verses. Even Cluvienus 
and Settle would be able to write decent couplets. But the subject 
does not put the least . dge to the verses of the author of “ Beaconsfield.” 
His lines are lame, clumsy, and lumbering. He is willing enough to 
wound, but he knows not how to strike. Before he attacks one who 
is at least in his own coarse way himself a satirist, let the writer of 
“‘ Beaconsfield” give his nights and days to Boileau and Pope, and then 
study the articles on Lord Beaconsfield which have lately appeared in 
The Fortnightly Review. After doing this, if he is a sensible man he 
will not attempt the task, 

Mr. Boulding, the author of “ Westminster Abbey,” ” deals in the 
highest-flown images and metaphors. Here is a specimen— 

“ Karthquake shut her dragon mouth, and lay 
In her red lair spell-bound.”’—Page 58, 
Here is another— 
“The cream of Time stands thick on those still days.’—Page 87. 


% “Hilda Among the Broken Gods.” By the Author of ‘‘Obrig Grange.” 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1878. 

16 * Beaconsfield.” A Mock-Heroic Poem and Political Satire. London: Abel 
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7 “Stones of England, Westminster Abbey.’’ By Winsett Boulding. London : 
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On the other hand Mr. W. T. Washburn” deals in the highest-flown 
words. For instance— 


“Frosty Winter’s ungentle reign 
Holds the pride of the leafless tree, 
Sowing deep its unfruitful grain, 
Icy harvest of surquedry.”—Page 105. 


And again— 


“ Maiden, gliding o’er the sod, 
As by the Graces’ sandal shod, 
Art thou an adelopod ?”—Page 227. 


The adelopod, we should think, might walk upon the cream of time 
without disturbing it. 

With every wish to say a favourable word to the author of “ The 
Indian Pilgrim,” ” we can hardly recognise the following as poetry :— 


“ Here is a man with wealth and honour crowned, 
Whose vast estates extend there far and wide; 
He is the lord of all he sees around, 
The fields, the corn that stretch on ev’ry side.”—Page 14. 


Such stuff is neither prose nor verse. 

The author of “ Feuillemorte” ” shows a love for Nature and a sym- 
pathy for whatever is noble. But he wants fur more power. His 
verse is feeble. Every now and then we have a flash of light, but it 
soon dies away. 

“Through Death to Life”* is a singularly unequal production. 
The book itself is remarkable. It is beautifully printed on excellent 
paper, znd adorned with some very pretty head-pieces on every page. 
But it has no pagination, nor index of poems, nor are the poems even 
numbered for the sake of reference. The consequence is that we have 
been obliged to read the book under great disadvantages. We could 
only refer back to each poem by the device of paper-markers. If we 
have done the writer injustice, it is the fault of his publisher. The 
volume consists entirely of sonnets all dealing with the old, old sub- 
ject of love. Yet how freshly the author can write may be seen by 
the following :— 

THE BITTERNESS (¥ LIFE. 


“This is the bitterness of life, to know 
That Love lies not in front but far behind : 
That not for violent searching shall one find 
A sweet-faced rose of hope beneath time’s snow, 
Nor any flower of new joy below 
The furrows swept by the autumnal wind, 
Nor any corn-stalk where the maidens bind 
The golden ears in a long laughing row. 





18 “Poems.” By W. T. Washburn. New York: Jesse Haney & Co. 1878. 
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“This is the bitterness of life, to feel 
The slow-limbed noisome minutes crawl away, 
But not to mark by any bappy peal 
Of silver bells the passing of a day, 
Tarrying till our now consciousness “Toth steal 
Into death’s pine-wood, damp, obscure and grey.” 


Here is a sardonic view of married life, which has been touched upon 
by many writers— 
‘* Men pass throngh life, and never, never, see 
The souls of the companions by their side : 
It is not much to be an actual bride; 
Much is it to have thought’s community. 
Husbands and wives may kiss yet never be 
The closer and the happier for the kiss— 
One may be dreaming of some distant bliss— 
The other of some sweet past ecstasy.” 


We will, however, close our extracts with a sonnet, which will give 
the reader a better idea of the general character of the book and of 


the writer’s high poetical power when at his best— 


THE MORNING AND THE EVENING STAR, 


* Thou art the morning, I the evening star, - 

I am the sun, thou art the dainty moon ; 
When thou art absent [ am risen soon, 
When thou dost fade the morning is not far, 

And when the sun sets sadly, lo! thy car 

Is shortly present for a silver boon 

To lovers—so we keep the world in tune, 
And all the tides and cloudlands that there are. 


“ The sweet significance is deeper yet, 
My moon, , thy light is gathered from the sun, 
And witin his kisses, lo! thy lips are wet ; 
And shining soft attire he hath spun 
For thee, and having crossed the on and met, 
The evening and the morning star are one.’ 


If the writer will only cut out some of the sonnets which repeat 
themselves, and smooth away some of the roughnesses, we think 
that his volume would take a very high place amongst the poetry of 
the da 

“a here at the end of the volumes of poems let us cal] attention 
to an excellent little work on versification.” Several of the writers 
whom we have just been noticing have evidently either no ear for rhythm, 


or else have not cultivated it. The worst part of the matter is that 
the proverb, Qui canere nescit canere semper laborat, still holds good 
in these days. ll the treatises in the world will not make poets of 
those who have no ear for rhythm. To a very great extent rhythm is 
as much a gift as music. Some people cannot tell one tune from 





2 «A Treatise on Versification.” By Gilbert Conway. London: Longmans, 
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another ; others cannot detect the grossest flaw in the rhythm of a 
line. Critics are not sufficiently severe upon this great defect of most 
modern poetry, the want or rather falseness of rhythm. As Mr. 
Conway rightly observes, a schoolmaster punishes a boy for a false 
quantity in a Latin verse, but a critic passes false rhythm by as an 
utterly trivial matter in an English one. His book most certainly 
deserves attentive study, and we strongly recommend it to all our 
readers, but most especially to some of the poets whom we have just 
been reviewing. 

The English Dialect Society has most certainly lest none of its 
energy since it made Manchester its head-quarters. The new edition 
of Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie” * is by far 
the best piece of work, from whatever point of view we regard it, 
which the Society has yet put forth. It is in fact, if we may be para- 
doxical, almost too good work. What we mean is that such an edition 
of a writer, who to a certain extent is a classic, and holds a place of 
his own in English literature, appeals to a wider audience than the 
members of the English Dialect Society, and should be found on the 
shelves of every library. The task of editing Tusser was begun by 
Mr. W. Payne. Ill health, however, prevented him from carrying out 
the undertaking, though he was able to make most important contri- 
butions to the work. Mr. Herrtage succeeded him in the difficult 
task of editorship, and certainly no one could be more competent for 
the duty. It has been said that a man might live on Salisbury Plain 
with no other companion than Wedgwood’s English Dictionary. The 
saying would be far more applicable to the present edition of the 
“Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie.” The notes and illus- 
trations and glossary are a perfect mine of word-lore and folk lore. 
No future commentator of Shakspeare can ever afford to pass over 
these notes. Fresh light is thrown upon many obscure points, and 
fresh illustrations of difficult Shaksperian words and phrases are con- 
tinually occurring. It is, too, a perfect dictionary of plant-names. 
We are glad to see that in this part of his work Mr. Herrtage has 
done full justice to Dr. Prior’s excellent work on British Plants. Mr. 
Herrtage is also well versed in English dialects, and turns his know- 
ledge to excellent account. Further, old blunders are corrected. One 
amusing instance we must give. Most people, we suppose, have heard 
or met with the term “ bishopped,” meaning burnt, as “ bishopped 
milk.” A silly explanation has been always given, that the phrase 
had its origin from the fact that bishops‘were so popular that even 
the kitchen-maid used to run after them, and so allowed her milk or 
porridge to be burnt. Mr. Herrtage, following Skeat, shows that the 
phrase really arose from the fact of bishops burning people. And 
this view is supported by a passage from Tyndale's ‘‘ Obedyence of a 
Chrystene Man” [1528]: “If the podech be burned to, or the mete 
over-rosted, we say ‘the byshope has put his fote in the potte,’ or 
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‘the byshoppe hath played the coke,’ because the byshoppes burn 
who they lust, and whosoever displeaseth them.” Blunders, however, 
die hard, especially all biunders connected with bishops, and we have 
no doubt that we shall see the old nonsense repeated again and again. 

With the exception of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and one or two more 
counties, Cumberland has been more prolific in glossaries than any 
other part of Engiand. Mr. Dickinson “is well known as a glossarist. 
As far back as 1859 he published a glossary of Cumberland words, to 
which, in 1867, he issued a supplement. He has in the present volume 
given us the results of his twenty years’ labour. His glossary is dis- 
tinguished from all other glossaries by the care with which he has 
collected the provincial names of all the flowers and birds in his dis- 
trict, and the accuracy with which he has given their scientific 
synonyms. The names of the flowers alone fill several pages, whilst 
those of the birds make a goodly list. It is delightful to find that such 
expressive words as “ glead,” for kite, ‘“‘hammerblate,” for snipe, 
“mire-drum,” for bittern, “heronseu,” for heron, are not quite 
extinct, though, both from the nature of things, in spite of Acts of 
Parliament, both birds and names must soon become things of the 
past. In other respects, Mr. Dickinson’s glossary is remarkably full. 
We find a goodly array of what may be called Shakspearian words. 
Thus we meet with ‘ neif,” a fist, used by Pistol and Bottom, and 
“ pickthank,” a mischief-maker, still heard in Shakspeare’s native 
county. Again, too, we find the still rarer word “soil,” to feed cattle 
on green food, which explains the meaning of Lear’s “ soiled horse,” 
about which so much nansense has been written. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Dickinson’s glossary has equal claims on the Shakspearian 
commentator as on the ornithologist and botanist. The general reader, 
too, will find some local stories quite as good as those which made Mr. 
E. Peacock’s Lincolnshire glos-ary so popular. Tuking it as a whole, 
the compilation is admirably done, and bears witness to Mr. Dickin- 
son’s zeal and industry. And yet we do not think that Mr. Dickinson 
has exhausted all the stores of the district. We should have thought that 
Cumberland would have contained as many words as the Lonsdale dis- 
trict, of which Mr. R. B. Peacock has given us so full a glossary. We 
shall hope, therefore, to see a supplement to the present work. One 
great value, however, of Mr. Dickinsou’s glossary we must not forget 
to mention; the author has localised every word and phrase. This 
is as it should be. His introductory remarks, too, upon the variations 
of the different accents and the shades of pronunciation in various 
parts of the country are particularly interesting and valuable. 

“ Lucullus”” is a series of essays on various articles of food, written 
in a disagreeable, slovenly style, and in the worst possible taste. How 
any one could make the confessions which the writer does at page 185 of 
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his first volume is beyond our conception. Other passages are nearly 
as bad. 

Mr. Mallock’s “New Paul and Virginia””™ will, like his “ New 
Republic,” do good to the cause which he ridicules, People who 
never before heard of the doctrine of evolution, and never knew the 
names of Tyndal and Clifford, will have their curiosity aroused. 
Nobody, we suppose, now fancies that ridicule is the test of truth. As 
George Herbert puts it— 

All things are big with jest: nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein,” 


-Scientific men believe too firmly in the doctrine of evolution to be dis- 
turbed by jokes, however good, They can afford to laugh with Mr. 
Mallock. We have certainly enjoyed the book. Mr. Mallock’s 
humour is refined and subtle. He possesses what is so rare in Eng- 
land—a light touch, He should not, however, have joined a Positivist 
head on to a Darwinian body in the person of his hero, Mr. Harrison 
has little in common with the leaders of the evolutionist school. No 
critics have been so severe on the shortcomings of Comte as Tyndal, 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Browne on his “Tales from the Old 
Dramatists.” ” In spite of his disclaimer, his book will be inevitably 
compared to Lamb’s work. Mr. Browne draws his tales from Otway, 
Dryden, Addison, Young, all more or less poetical rhetoricians, He 
could scarcely hope for success. Lamb, too, had the advantage of an 
inimitable style, Without wishing to unduly disparage Mr. Browne, 
we need not say that his style and his criticisms are not equal to 
Lamb's. 

We have already called attention to Mr. Paton’s theory upon the 
emphasis-capitals in the first folio of Shakspeare.”* He again sends us, 
prefixed to his reprint of the first folio “ Hamlet,” some more very 
ingenious and interesting remarks on the subject. What, however, 
we wish to know is, what was the practice in other works printed at 
the same date with regard to the use of capital letters. 

There are still two or three new books on our list, which we can, however, 
now only very briefly notice. Great praise must certainly be given to 
‘A Century of Emblems.” ” The prettiest illustration, amongst many 
pretty illustrations, is a Cupid whose wings a maiden is clipping, whilst 
two other maidens are gleefully breaking his bow and his arrows, and 
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a third is putting a clean shirt on the little rogue previous to sending = - 
him to a Sunday school, ‘ A Search For a Fortune”” is a narrative of 
travels in various parts of the world related in a free-and-easy sort of 
way. Some of the illustrations are very poor, and one is particularly 
disagreeable. “ Wilhelm’s Wanderings” is an amusing volume of 
literary anecdotes, notably about Goethe and Landor. ‘“ Mental 
Travels,” ” takes us intoa kind of Idealaud, where the author discusses 
all sorts of subjects with a great deal of good sense. Lastly, we must 
notice a most poetical and accurate translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,” ” 
which possesses one great advantage—the German printed opposite to 
the English ; and a new edition of * Hermann Agha.” “ 





MUSIC. 


HE whirligig of time brings about its revenges,” and Richard 
Wagner, reading M. Schuré’s two interesting volumes,’ must 
have had a pleasant consciousness of the fact. Wagner may not 
greatly value French opinion of himself and his works, but he 
is far too sensitive a nature not to feel the vigour with which 
France, and especially Paris, has withstood his pretensions, and laughed 
at his music. Indeed we know, on the master’s own showing, that the 
iton of Gallic sarcasm has entered deeply into his soul—so deeply as 
to make him lose all sense of personal dignity, and write a wretched 
farce, lampooning the once proud capital at a time when its misfor- 
tunes should have enjoined silence, if they could not command pity. 
The ridiculous jeu d’ésprit in question probably relieved Wagner’s 
overcharged feelings; but we venture to say that M. Schuré has given 
him far more comfort, for here is a work written in French by a 
Frenchman, and published in Paris, having no other object than the 
glorification of Wagnerian teaching as the swmmum bonum of the art 
with which it deals, Our author is by no means alone among his 
countrymen in siding with the Bayreuth reformer. But only a small 
band, however faithful, rallies round the new idea, and hence the 
interest rightfully attaching to such uncompromising advocacy as that 
of the work before us. 
M. Schuré’s first volume discusses the historic development of music 
and poetry, from the earliest period of Greek history to the time now 
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present. Within less than four hundred pages this, of course, could 
only be done after agketchy fashion : but the writer’s object was not so 
much to deal with his subject per se, as to make it lead up to Wagner’s 
‘‘music drama,”’ and exhibit that as a legitimate expansion, under 
modern conditions, of the Greek ideal. What that ideal was, in its 
wonderful union of the dance, poetry, and music, our author takes 
care to show. But though always interesting and eloquent, he tells 
us nothing new, for the simple reason that no vestige of Greek art 
which has survived thé ages can have escaped the eager search of 
countless explorers in that fascinating field. \When M. Schuré 
reaches the art of the Latins, and surveys its progress down to the 
time of Dante, he excites a keener attention, because his argument 
begins to reveal itself.. In previous observations we find him insisting, 
with Wagner, upon the essential and perfect union of the dance—or 
its modern equivalent, dramatic action—poetry, and music, “ the three 
spontaneous arts—the three great primitive Muses ;” and now he traces 
the decadence of poetry to its separation, under the Latins, from its 
natural companions. On this point our author becomes rhapsodical, 
and exclaims, after saying that Latin poetry provoked a desire for 
the good, without satisfying it through the eyes : — 


“ Where is, in the Roman world, that art at once so noble and so popular ? 
Where is the rhapsodist reciting his poems at the public [étes? here are 
the groups of virgins dancing and singing before the temples? Where are 
the bands of youths traversing the streets by the light of torches and cele- 
brating their favourite | What has become of these peans and dithyr- 
auibics? ‘There is nothing in Rome but poets of the cabinet and rolls of 
papyrus.” 

This rupture of essential artistic unity became more complete in the 
Middle Ages, when not only the arts, but society, broke up, each class 
living in its own particular corner. The dance lost its religious dignity 
and was placed under a ban; music was confiscated to the Church, 
and poetry took refuge in convents or buried itself in libraries. But 
at last the dawn of the Renaissance appeared, heralded by Dante, who 
discovered a new ideal for the passionate adoration of humanity in 
“ the splendour of God reflected by the beauty and depth of the feminine 
soul,” Then arose Shakspeare to demonstrate that the whole universe 
is comprised in man’s being, and Greek beauty and elevation promised 
once more to reign, But all was of no avail, for modern art, like 
modern society, became either an hypocrisy or a platitude. Out of this 
depth of degradation, according to M. Schuré, Goethe showed the way. 
And how? Simply by, in his “ Faust,” returning to the myth and to 
the ideal drama which exhibits the “ eternal man”—returning also to 
the dramatic principles which are not complete without music. 
“ Faust,” we are told, demands music as much as did the tragedies of 
Eschylus or Sophocles, for without it how can many of its scenes be 
represented ?, ‘ But Music,” exclaims our author, “ what has become 
of her in the vast ocean of Harmony? Does she also yearn after her 
sister? We will follow her in her voyage.” 

We regret that our space does not permit us to go with M, Schuré 
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on the track of the “‘divine art” par excellence. But let us join him 
where he discovers that, just as Poetry had been seeking Music 
through the ages, so had Music been seeking the Dance, and dated 
her greatest modern development from the happy day of union. Here, 
unquestionably, M. Schuré is on firm ground. The symphony, 
grandest of all musical creations, had its origin in dance measures, and 
although we may fail to see that the ‘symphonies of Haydn show us 
the image of the patriarchal and popular life,” it is beyond doubt that 
they set before us “the dance idealised, and projected into the world 
of harmony.” The work begun by Haydn was completed by Beeth- 
oven, who, after writing his Seventh Symphony, which Wagner calls 
“the apotheosis of the dance,” showed in the ninth how once more to 
unite poetry and music. At last, then, the two sisters, so long sepa- 
rated, were joined together, and only the man was wanted who could 
complete the “three in one” by rescuing the dance, or dramatic action, 
from its degraded isolation. That man, according to our author, 
appeared in the person of the Chevalier Gluck, who is called, and with 
ample reason, “ the creator of the musical drama” as distinct from that 
we know by the name of opera. We need not follow M. Schuré 
through his remarks upon the familiar subject of Gluck’s reforms; 
and have only to say, with reference to the retrospective portion of his 
volumes, that, however we may disagree with him on matters of detail, 
his case is, as a whole, not less fairly than eloquently put. True, 
Wagner said the same things long ago; but the value of the work before 
us lies in the fact that M. Schuré speaks as a Frenchman to Frenchmen, 
and commands from his countrymen the attention which Wagner, a 
German of the Germans, could not possibly obtain. 

That M. Schuré has the greatest possible contempt for modern opera 
need not be said. He exposes its weakness without mercy, and follows 
carefully in the track of his master Wagner, when dealing with the 
illustrious musicians who have added to its repertory. But over all 
this we pass as not possessing the slightest novelty, in order that we 
may arrive at the section of the work to which aught else is preliminary. 
M. Schuré thus introduces Wagner to us :— 

“ But even at this time has risen to the surface an artist to whom an 
organisation powerful and complete assigned a distinctive réle, and to whom 
the future will give an exceptional place in the history of art. In him we 
have a man of passionate temperament, audacious idealism, and iron will. He 
was born with the faculties of a great dramatist and musician, to which was 
oe a power of generalisation and a metaphysical intuition which enabled 
tim to embrace the vastest exsembles.” 


All this is true to the letter, and not less so M. Schuré’s description 
of the object sought by Wagner through long years of labour :— 

“The confused aspiration of poetry towards music, and of music towards 
poetry, the desire of the other sister Muse, which is both poet and musician, 
and which we have discovered in the development of the two arts, became his 
dominant passion, and the masterful law of fis being.” 

In his efforts to realise this union, he “ conceived a drama very dif- 
ferent from that which had ever before occupied the stage; where all 
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the arts could serve the same end; where great poetry and great music 
could unite, each finding in the other its highest expression, its supreme 
liberty—a work im fine which should be for us what antique tragedy 
was for the Greeks.” It is thus, no doubt, that Wagner and his mis- 
sion should be looked at. Nothing is more common than to hear the 
master judged and condemned on his merits as a musician solely ; 
whereas, save for a few unimportant marches and such like, he has 
never appeared in that character. To estimate his music separated 
from his poetry, or indeed to regard any part of his complex work 
away from the rest, is grossly unfair. The man must be taken as a 
whole or not at all, for he truly is “ one and indivisible.” 

M. Schuré’s second volume is devoted to a biography of Wagner, 
and an examination of his principal music-dramas, the whole of which 
will be read with interest even by those who cannot agree with the 
conclusions reached. It begins with a pen-and-ink sketch worth 
quoting, as in part very happy, in others marked by the exaggeration 
of an ardent admirer :— _ 

“The arched forehead of Beethoven has the power of a Titan and the can- 
dour of achild. That of Richard Wagner is more colossal, and produces a 
very different effect. It rises abruptly, bold and inaccessible, like the mass of 
the Wetterhorn charged with storms. This wonderful and superb forehead 
inspires, at first sight, admiration mixed with a kind of fear. One finds oneself 
in presence of a superior being, created to defy obstacles and arouse humanity. 
One feels, also, that he could not accept you as his like, nor allow you to 
mount to the height of his thoughts. Force, resolution, magic dwell upon 
that Promethean forehead. One reads there in indelible characters, ‘War to 
my - Under its enormous mass beam eyes of clear blue, deep and small. 
Usually his look is slow, fixed, magnetic ; but often he flashes like lightning, 
and pierces you through and through. It is difficult to encounter him then, so 
much does he surprise and disconcert. , . . The face, graven with well-marked 
lines, is thin, and of a paleness which, under the influence of indignation or 
enthusiasm, changes to colour in the twinkling of aneye. The nose is curved 
and dominating, the mouth sunken, the lips small and thin, expressive, in turn 
or together, of unsatiated desire and penetrating irony. The chin, projecting 
and pointed, bears the stamp of formidable energy. All the lower part of the 
face, marked by angular features, is moved and tormented by passions. But 
whatever the emotions that agitate him, it is always royally dominated by the 
forehead, where dwells a vast and splendid genius. It is this contrast which 
gives the head its unique and grandiose character. . . . His usual expression 
is a bold enthusiasm ; his dominant individuality, strength and daring. Placed 
before the Alps, he would seem to say, ‘I will ascend them!’ The head of 
Goethe appears to think, in its Olympian calm, ‘I would sit above the world 
and contemplate it in peace ;’ that of Wagner, ‘I would overturn it and rebuild 
from base to summit.’ ” 


From this magniloquent description it is a descent to the familiar 
details of Wagner’s early career. Nevertheless, our author takes us 
through them, and then reviews the master’s characteristic works, 
beginning with “‘ Der Fliegende Hollinder” and ending with “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.” Reluctantly we give these chapters of the 
second volume no more than a passing glance, in order that we may 
look the longer at that which discusses the place of Wagner in the 
history of the theatre. Here M. Schuré summarises his argument 
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with great clearness, and shows us precisely what he claims for 
Wagner the credit of having done or yet intending todo. He insists 
that the master, penetrated with a sense of the weakness and degrada- 
tion of modern opera, found in the symphonic music of Beethoven 
wherewith to musically animate a new form of art. For the dramatic 
materials he went to mythic and popular pvetry, where only could he 
find characters, created by the people, analogous in grandeur and 
freedom from conventionality to the ideas developed by Beethoven. 
It is the union of these two—symphonic music and the popular.. 
legend—that constitutes the “ new art” which Wagner boasts of having 
presented to the world. ‘“ The tragedy of Richard Wagner,” says our 
author, “ essentially arises from the conjunction in his brain of the 
myth and Beethoven music.” What will be the future of that new 
art only the future can reveal; but let what fate soever befall it, 
M. Schuré claims for Wagner the right to say, “I have grasped in 
their entirety the phenomena which artists generally look upon as 
isolated. I have invented nothing, but only laboured to establish a 
connexion which exists in the nature of things.” 

Taking leave of M. Schuré, we must thank him for a valuable con- 
tribution to Wagnerian literature. Few readers will, perhaps, go 
with our author to the extreme whither his ardour propels him, and 
there are points of detail, both in his retrospect and in his vindication 
of the Bayreuth master, with which we cannot agree. But these are 
subordinate matters, in no sense affecting the general worth of the 
volumes, from a study of which no man can rise without enlarged 
views of, and some measure of sympathy with, one of the greatest men 
of the present age. 

The attempt made four years ago to establish an association for the 
discussion of topics connected with music may now be looked upon as 
successful. A large number of persons more‘or less eminent, both 
professional and amateur, regularly take part in the proceedings; the 
interest of which seems to wax rather than wane as time goes on and 
novelty wears off. This is as it should be. Music is becoming mvure 
and more important both to the social life of the people and as an 
educational influence. Everything, therefore, that tends to further its 
interests, or, as in this case, to enhance the respect in which it is held, 
has a value not difficult to appreciate. Looking over the published 
record of the Musical Association’s Proceedings’ we are struck by the 
preponderance of merely scientific discussion. One would imagine 
from the number of papers read upon acoustics and such like that the 
value of music as an art is regarded as small indeed. But of late a 
change for the better has taken place. The scientific gentlemen with 
hobbies naturally caracolled to the front at the outset, and having done 
what they could to “ witch the world with noble horsemanship” have 
now left some little room for others. As a result we find the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the fourth session far more generally interesting and much 





2 “ Proceedings of the Mu-ical Associ:tion for the Investigation and Discus- 
sion of Subjects connected with the Art and Science of Music. Fourtl Session, 
1877-78.” London: Stanley, Lucas, Weber, & Co, 
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more likely to be useful than those of an earlier date. For example, 
the little volume under notice contains papers by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
on “ The Formation of a Musical Library ;” by Mr. George Bullen, on 
“ The Galin-Paris-Chevé Method of Teaching considered as a Basis of 
Musical Education ;” and by Mr. C. Mackeson, on ‘‘ The Present Cul- 
tivation of Sacred Music ini England.” These are topics of general rather 
than special interest, and although much that is curious may be found in 
papers like Mr. W. Chappell’s “ Music a Science of Numbers” and Mr. 
~ Bilaikley’s “ Respecting a Point in the Theory of Brass Instruments,” 
the chief value of the “ Proceedings” belongs to the first-named . 
category. We cannot bestow even a slight notice upon the details of 
the eight éssays and discussions which constitute the work of the 
session, and shall, therefore, limit our observations to a paper read by 
Mr. J. Speneer Curwen on “ The Laws of Musical Expression as for- 
mulated by M. Lussy in his Traité de l’Expression Musicale.” The 
Wesrminster Review for January, 1876, contained some observations 
upon M. Lussy’s original and remarkable work—the first attempt, as 
far as our knowledge goes, to reduce to rule principles before undefined 
and determined by individual feeling, or vaguely transmitted by hazy 
tradition. We need not, therefore, follow Mr. Curwen through his 
elaborate exposition of the Frengh teacher's system. It is an exposi- 
tion and nothing more. It even leaves to inference whether or not 
the reader is in agreement with the matter he sets forth, and to which 
he simply invites attention. But let us see how the musicians present 
received M. Lussy’s theory. Mr. W. H. Cummings repudiated it 
altogether, and in very strong terms. ‘ He believed it would be quite 
possible to frame rules for anythiag, but such rules as those he had 
heard would, he thought, be positively detestable. He could find 
throughout the whole, series of examples which had been given suffi- 
cient reason for denying their appositeness in every case, and in each 
case he could even tind an instance for doing exactly the opposite to 
that recommended.” No doubt. In the world of mind people can 
generally discover anything they wish. But Mr. Cummings further 
suys, ‘‘ You must depend on the soul of the artist for all real expression.” 
This, of course, implies that the artist has got a soul; but how as to 
the very many cases where the soul exists not? You cannot prohibit 
soulless artists from singing and playing, wherefore, if M. Lussy or 
any one else is able to formulate laws of expression based on the usage 
of others more highly endowed, he surely does an acceptable and 
valuable work. The Rev. T. Helmore followed Mr. Cummings on the 
same side, but Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, admitted the use- 
fulness of the rules laid down, and Mr. Bullen pertinently remarked 
that the dissentients had admitted their ignorance of the work, which 
could not possibly be understood by a ten minutes’ lecture. It seems 
to us that Mr. Bullen by these words knocked away the ground from 
under the feet of Mr. Cummings and his friends. When men discuss 
an important and complex theory with no more knowledge of it than 
can be picked up in ten minutes, their judgment is worth very little. 
It follows that the preponderance of opinion in the counsels of 
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the Musical Association against M. Lussy’s system need not give its 
supporters the smallest uneasiness, 

Opportunely with the record of the discussion to which we have 
just adverted, comes a new edition of M. Lussy’s work.’ Although 
“revised and corrected,” it differs in no material respect from that 
which was the subject of our notice in 1876; and the observations 
then made strictly apply in the present case. After further experience 
of M. Lussy’s formula, we have nothing to add to, and certainly nothing 
to take away from, the opinion before expressed. It should be pointed 
out, however, that M. Lussy anticipates, and meets in the fairest way, 
many such objections as were raised by members of the Musical 
Association, For example, he challenges those who demur to the truth 
of his rules thus :—‘ Let any one take sonatas by Beethoven or 
Mozart, mark their expression according to our system, and then 
compare with the markings of Moscheles, Marmontel, or Le Couppey. 
The result will be the same. Now Moscheles personally knew Beeth- 
oven; his edition of the master’s works has a world-wide reputation ; 
better than any one else he knew how Beethoven gave expression to 
his music, and he has given us, therefore, the truth as to its interpre- 
tation. If, then, we have succeeded in this case, we are entitled to 
believe that we have succeeded in all others.” To the charge that his 
rules cramp the free manifestation of feeling on the part of the per- 
former, M. Lussy cogently remarks :—“ The liberty of interpretation 
has, like all other forms of liberty, its limits—limits imposed by the 
laws of expression. If those laws demand a connexion between feeling 
and the causes of the phenomena of expression no one can separate 
them without falling into license. But in order to submit to laws it 
is necessary to know them. Ignorance necessari'y entails license, 
whereas knowledge gives liberty.” M. Lussy further says, with 
mingled modesty and confidence, “‘Far be it from us to pose asa 
legislator. These rules do not belong to us. The greatest masters of all 
times have unconsciously observed them; and artists and men of taste 
have instinctively conformed to them. Our task has only been to give 
them expression and classification. By doing this, and despite the 
imperfection of our attempt, the gap we have pointed out in the present 
system of teaching is filled; individual empiricism gives place to 
scientific procedure, and musical expression comes out of the exclusive 
domain of sentiment to enter that of reason.’ Here we leave the work, 
content once more to urge its study upon all who desire that their 
musical utterances, whether vocal or instrumental, should be marked by 
the subtle beauty which only a comparative few can acquire through 
instinctive means, 

On a sheet of thick cardboard M. Lussy supplies the pianist 
with a set of exercises‘ admirably adapted for daily practice, and 





3 «Traité de Expression Musicale, Accents, Nuances, et Mouvements dans la 
Musique Vocale et Instrumentale.” Par Mathis Lussy. Troisiéme edition, revue 
et corrigée. Paris: Hengel et Cie, 1877. 

* **Pupitre Exercises du Pianiste,” tirés des ouvrages didactiques de Mathis 
Lussy. Paris: Hengel et Cie. 
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combined with brief but comprehensive directions for use. The 
principles of execution are first set forth; after which come mechanical 
exercises to be transposed from C major into all other keys. Then we 
have short studies in arpeggio, repeated notes, rhythm, and so on, all 
compressed into the smallest possible space, and so arranged that, if 
permitted to lie upon the pianoforte desk, a whole course of practice is 
under the eye atonce. This little work should be the amateur pianist’s 
vade mecum. He can have no better companion. 
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HE new volume of the “Encyclopedia Britannica”! presents 

perhaps a greater aggregate of articles of special interest to our 
age than any of the preceding volumes. The various articles on 
English history, language, and literature may naturally be supposed to 
be attractive to Englishmen; the articles on Evolution, on Ethnography, 
on Embryology, on Ether, on Electricity, and Electrolysis deal with 
the most important scientific questions of a scientific epoch; Engraving, 
the art in which the age has made greatest progress, is treated of ; 
those moral laws which bind humanity as a whole are discussed under 
Ethics; and the laws that men create for men are represented in some 
of their most important features, by Equity, Evidence, and other legal 
articles. Europe, too, the most important of the world’s divisions, comes 
within the range of the present volume. These are the most remarkable 
articles, but there are many others, such as the “‘ Eleusinia” of Sir G. W. 
Cox, the “ Ennius” of Protessor Sellar, the “ Euripides” of Mr, Jebb, the 
“ Epicurus” of Mr. W. Wallace, the “ Etruria” of Professor Deecke and 
Mr. A. S. Murray, and the “Erasmus” of Mr. Mark Pattison, which 
show that the volume well can hold its own in the general interest of 
its lesser articles. 

The articles on Evolution in Biology by Professor Huxley, and 
Evolution in Philosophy by Mr. James Sully, deserve perhaps the 
foremost place in our consideration of the volume. Having the ad- 
vantage of being written by masters of their subject, recognised leaders 
in modern English scientific thought, they naturally embody a vast 
amount of knowledge upon a theme whose importance has so greutly 
increased within the last twenty years. 

Professor Huxley traces the progress of evolution from its creation 
in the eighteenth century as a term for generation opposed to the defi- 
nition by Harvey as epigenesis, “or successive differentiation of a 
relatively homogeneous rudiment into the parts and structures which are 
characteristic of the adult.” Malpighi, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Bonnet, 
Haller, Cuvier, Buffon, all these are as the expressions of so many degrees 
of differentiation from Harvey’s doctrine. But Caspar Frederick Wolff's 
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“ Theoria Generationis,” published in 1759, established conclusively the 
triumph of epigenesis, which now boasts so many illustrious supporters. 
It is not a little curious that the term used to express the views of those 
hostile to the theory of epigenesis should have been adopted as their 
own by the successful supporters of the latter theory. ‘“ The terms 
‘development,’ ‘entwickelung,’ and ‘evolutio,’ are now indiscrimi- 
nately used for the series of genetic changes exhibited by living beings, 
by writers who would emphatically deny that ‘development,’ or 
‘entwickelung,’ or ‘evolutio’ in the sense in which these words were 
usually employed by Bonnet or Haller, ever occurs.” 

Professor Huxley thus sums up his case :— 

“ Evolution or development is, in fact, at present employed in biology as a 
general name for the history of the steps by which any living being has acquired 
the morphological and the physiological characters which distinguish it. As 
civil history may be divided into biography, wuich is the history of individuals, 
and universal history, which is the history of the human race; so evolution 
falls naturally into two categories—the evolution of the individual, and the 
evolutiun of the sum of living beings.’ 


Under these two heads Professor Huxley deals with the great doctrine 
with a clearness of style and comprehensive grasp of the subject which 
enables him to crush into some ten or a dozen columns a lucid exposi- 
tion, which would almost seem calculated, so exhaustive are its con- 
tents and so concentrated the powers of its author, to place the merest 
tyro in philosophy upon a level with the greatest teachers as regards 
this vast scientific problem of existence. 

Mr. James Sully treats of Evolution in Philosophy at greater length 
than Professor Huxley. He thus defines the meaning of the term :— 


** Evolution includes all theories respecting the origin and order of the world 
which regard the higher or more complex forms of existence as following and 
depending on the lower and simple forms, which represent the course of the 
world as a gradual transition from the indeterminate to the determinate, from 
the uniform to the varied, and which assume the cause of this process to be imma- 
nent in the world that is thus transformed. All theories of evolution, properly 
so called, regard the physical world as a gradual progeae from the simple to 
the complex, look upon the development of organic life as conditioned by that 
of the inorganic world, and view the course of mental life both of the individual 
and of the race as correlated with a material process. This definiticn covers 
roughly the principal historical systems bearing the name of Evolution, as well 
as others which have hardly as yet been characterised by this title.” 


After pointing out the almost identical nature of progress with 
evolution, and the subjective difference between the two ideas ex- 
plained by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Sully investigates the various 
problems which evolution seeks to solve, the doctrine of creation and 
emanation, and the various forms which the doctrine of evolution has 
assumed consequent upon the answers given to the three questions :— 
1. How far is the process a réal objective one? 2. What is the nature 
of that reality which makes the content, so to speak, of the process of 
evolution? 3. How is the process effected? Mr. Sully concludes his 
paper with a valuable historical survey of the various expressions of 
evolutionary doctrines, or doctrines akin to evolution, from the earliest 
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mythological interpretations to the present time. It is a curious ex- 
ample of the imperfection of language that the term evolution in 
modern science is used iike that of pessimism to convey an idea different 
from that warranted by the etymological meaning of the word. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton writes on the various forms of engraving, with 
a knowledge of the subject so great as to be almost an injury to his 
paper. A complete authority on all the artistic and technical features 
of his theme, he does not appear to have kept the fact sufficiently 
before him that he was not delivering a lecture to an audience of in- 
telligent art-students. An instructive article in a work of general 
reference must be very explicit and studiously simple; while contain- 
ing as much information as possible, it must not assume any existing 
knowledge on the part of its readers. The writer of such an article 
should not be above primer-work, and should carefully avoid making 
his subject too much the medium of personal opinion. We fancy 
Mr. Hamerton indulges a little in the pedantry of knowledge, when 
he vigorously conjures students of engraving to avoid all Diirer and 
other reproductions on a reduced scale, as positively injurious. To 
compensate, Mr. Hamerton recommends the production of the Amand 
Durand process. If Mr. Hamerton means by this that it is best for 
those who wish to excel in engraving, to study only the best possible 
models, we certainly agree with him. But if he means to imply that 
under all circumstances reductions are injurious—that they are, in fact, 
worse than nothing, and certain to harm the taste of the ordinary art- 
student—we do not agree with him. Diirer reductions ure very cheap, 
and the productions of the Amand Durand process are more or less 
expensive, so that Mr. Hamerton’s theory would seem to come to this, 
that those who cannot afford to buy costly fac-similes, must either do 
without art altogether, or destroy their artistic tastes by wasting their 
affections on reduced Diirers and typographic heliograves of Marcan- 
tonio. Mr. Hamerton may be right. The reductions he attacks may 
not preserve the true proportion of parts, but we confess we do not like 
his theory as an axiom. It seems somewhat akin to the so-called 
esthetic objection to cheap prints and badly-coloured reproductions of 
the works of great masters. We do not wish to defend the gaudy 
Raphaels and Michelangelos of cheap print-shops, for their artistic 
merit. All we say is that they are better than nothing, aud may do 
some good. It seems little better than sheer nonsense to say that 
the art-instincts of the lower classes are positively injured by the 
sight of a chromo-lithograph of the Last Supper; and that a poor 
boy whose better senses have been touched by some such gaudy 
translation of unknown beauty, is thus cut off from proper appre- 
ciation of Lionardo or Van Eyck. We do not like the Arundel 
Society’s coloured reproductions; they are expensive, and are only in- 
tended for a cultivated class who ought not to like them; but we con- 
fess to a sympathy for the highly coloured Madonnas and cheerful 
martyrdoms which do their best to give to the poor and to the 
ignorant some faint presentment of great masters and immortal 


imagination. 
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Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s powe~s as an historical writer are so well 
known, and his peculiar theories of English history so universally 
familiar, that there is little need to say much of the portion of the 
History of England allotted tohim. From the necessary limitation of an 
Encyclopedia he has had to present the whole range of British history 
from the earliest period down to the Armada, in a nutshell as it were, 
byt then it is like that famous nutshell which contained the whole 
“ Tliad.” Mr. Ranson Gardiner’s portion of the task, bringing it down to 
the present day, is good in itself, but not quite so satisfactory in those 
years especially relating to our own time. Thus the omission of any 
mention of the Bank Charter Act, in Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
of 1844, is a serious defect when the great effect of that measure 
upon the financial systems of our country be considered, as well as 
the interminable controversy which its principles excited. 

Mr. T. Arnold’s article on English literature cannot be considered 
happy. With all due regard for the difficulty of presenting a bird’s-eye , 
view as it were of our literature from “ Beowulf” and “ The Traveller's 
Song” to the writers of the Byronic period, in a limited space, we 
cannot think Mr. Arnold has acquitted himself creditably. It is not so 
much his critical efforts, though they are feeble enough, that deserve 
to be found fault with; it is his curious inaccuracies and omissions 
that call for condemnation. He speaks of Marlowe's “ beautiful poem 
of Hero and Leander, translated from the Greek of the pseudo- 
Museus,” as if the whole poem were the work of Marlowe, and could 
properly be called a translation. He does not seem to be aware that 
Chapman translated the “‘ Odyssey”’ as well as the “ Iliad ;” that Gawin 
Douglas translated the ‘ Aneid.”” He does not appear to consider 
Macaulay an important figure in English literature, for he is not 
mentioned as an author, though Mr. Arnold might plead for this 
the excuse that he has unwisely chosen to conclude his sketch 
with the death of Sir Walter Scott. Sir Thomas Browne, De Quincey, 
Bolingbroke, Lord Chesterfield, the Letters of Junius, Godwin’s 
novels, Pope’s “Homer,” Chatterton, and Bishop Percy are passed 
over. After this, such trifling inaccuracy as speaking of Richardson’s 
famous novel as ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” seems comparatively insignificant, 
though it would be about as sensible to speak of “ Arthur Pendennis,” 
or to insist upon adding surname to Christian name in giving the title 
of Miss Burney’s first novel. The index is singularly imperfect. 

Mr. Webster contributes a useful article on Europe, the historical 
portion of which might have been with advantage made fuller. Mr. 
Freeman’s little “‘ Primer of European History” is a model of com- 
pressed information, and of excellence in arrangement which might well 
have been made use of. The whole of Mr. Freeman’s little book would 
not have been too long for an Encyclopedia article. 

Mr. Carruthers’ article on Elizabeth is one which, on account of its 
advanced historical criticism of that queen, would scarcely have found 
favour, could it have been written in the days of the early editions of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Recent investigations have afforded 
historical inquiry a far greater scope than it possessed a century ago; 
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and the spirit of historical study recognising a wider variety of 
character than was comprehended by the historian who created “ the 
Virgin Queen,” have rubbed off some of the gilt from the figure of good 
Queen Bess. Mr. Carruthers’ article shows the influences of expanded 
historical ideas in its many-sided consideration of the character of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Carruthers also contributes interesting articles on Fair- 
fax, the poet and translator of Tasso, and Fairfax the famous puritan. 

The article on De Lacy Evans might have mentioned that the 
shameful action of the British troops, in burning the public buildings 
of Washington, was in no measure attributable to him, and that he 
always indignantly denied any complicity in such an offence against 
the laws of nations. é 

Mr. George Smith’s article on Lord Ellenborough is written with 
remarkable fairness, No attempt is made to gloss over or conceal those 
unhappy errors of administration which provoked the disastrous Cabul 

-campaign, and the incompetency of Lord Ellenborough to carry on, 
against startling checks, the energetic action at first proposed. On 
Lord Ellenborough’s name rests the terrible stain of being content to 
abandon, in the hands of an unprincipled foe, those English men and 
women who were taken prisoners after Ahkbar Khan’s treacherous 
murder of the English Envoy, Sir William Macnaughten. Mr. Smith, 
however, while stating the fact’ of Lord Ellenborough’s unworthy 
action, does not say who the captives were, and how they fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, an omission the more to be regretted as the 
Encyclopedia does not give any article to General Kngla:.d. Six lines 
would have added greatly to the value of this article for purposes of 
reference. 

Mr. E, W. Gosse contributes a sympathetic and scholarly memoir of 
Johannes Ewald, the great Danish lyrist, whose melancholy career 
makes his name sound among the saddest of those poets who, like 
Lenau or Catullus, bear testimony in their blighted lives to the terrible 
influences of an absorbing passion. 

A rational view of the Examination Question is taken by the Rev. 
Henry Latham. He clearly points out the possible advantages and 
disadvantages of the methods of testing knowledge now in vogue, and 
discriminates with ability between the employment of tiaese tests as a 
means of encouragement or improvement, and their use as a trial of 
mechanical application. The article is one that calls for thoughtful 
consideration in these days of reckless and, in many cases, excessive 
examination ; and many of its suggestions might, if wisely adopted, 
spare much of the wear and tear of the physical and bodily faculties, 
the waste of mind and time, now so often occasioned by the mis- 
application of the powers of examination. 

The article on Epitaphs might have included, as a specimen of the 
savage epitaph, Arbuthnot’s famous lines on Colonel Francis Chartres. 

The article on Robert Emmet, in mentioning the poems which 
Moore devoted to his memory, omits perhaps the most beautiful, 
“When he who adores thee,” supposed to express the utterances of 
Emmet before his death. It might also have been mentioned that 
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“Miss Curran, his love for whom was partly the cause of his death, 


afterwards married a Major Sturgeon; also that Curran, who was 
strongly opposed to his daughter’s affection for Emmet, declined to 
defend the rebel, for which reason he was looked upon by some of the 
more disaffected among the Irish as in an indirect sense the cause of 
Emmet’s untimely death. 

It is certainly surprising to find Etretat omitted altogether. The 
pretty watering-place which Alphonse Karr invented, as it were, and 
has written so much about, certainly should have had a notice. 

The singular fascination which the unknown exerts will probably 
attract many to the learned article on Etruria, produced by the com- 
bined labours of Professor Deecke and Mr. A. S. Murray, where all that 
human research has yet attained or guessed at with regard to a people 
once so powerful, and now so strangely perished, is to be found. 

The article on Lord Erskine might with advantage have contained 
some allusion to Boswell’s interesting account of his meeting with him 
at Sir Alexander Macdonald’s, in the company of Dr. Johnson. 

It is a curious example of the spread of American ideas, and the 
greatly increased international feeling now existing between the two 
countries, that considerable space is devoted to a careful exposition of 
the rules of that small game which Ah Sin did not understand. The 
readers of the Encyclopedia may hope to be on an intellectual level 
with the Heathen Chinee, at least as far as the knowledge of Euchre 
goes. 

The volume is not without misprints, which tend to lower the repu- 
tation of the work for typographical excellence. 

It has been said, unfairly, of France, that she has no epic; that 
where other nations can show a Iliad, an Inferno, a Nibelungenlied, or 
a Romancero, she can only present the ‘‘ Henriade ;” that to the epical 
literature of the world, from the great poems of India to the “ Paradise 
Lost” of puritan England, her only addition is the tedious compilation of 
an unpoetic age, a work whose frigid imitation of classic models applied 
to in appropriate themes are, if possible, less attractive than the alle- 
gorical compositions of Rubens, in which blowsy unclad giantesses, velvet- 
robed queens, and steel-clad warriors are confused together in ludicrous 
juxtaposition. Such an accusation would have been less unfair in the 
days of Voltaire himself, when the “ song of Roland” was only under- 
stood to mean a somewhat foolish ballad by the Count de Tressan, 
though even then the “ Franciad” of Ronsard was, if little known, at 
least in existence, and quite as well deserving the title epic as Voltaire’s 
laboured and monotonous performance. But now that the “ Chanson 
de. Roland’’* has been restored to the world by the labours of scholars 
it would be idle and unjust to deny to France an epic well worthy in 
many points to be placed side by side with the epopees of any country 
and of any age. No great number of years has elapsed since what may 
be considered as the Renaissance of a poem which, without any great 
stretch of fancy, may well be considered the same as that song which 
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Taillefer sung while tossing his war-sword and scoffing at the English 
on the morning of Senlac fight. But already there is in existence an 
extensive Roland literature to which the labours of scholars are daily 
making additions. The latest of these additions is M. Petit de 
Julleville’s volume, which will be of special interest to the average 
student of early French literature and to the lover of national poetry, 
who will be glad to get a knowledge of the Chanson de Roland in as 
easy a manner as may be. Besides translating the poem in the 
assonantic tirades which are characteristic of so many of the 
chansons de aeste, M. de Julleville does what all good translators should 
do; he places the text of his original opposite to his own rendering. 
Besides this, he prefaces his work with an exhaustive and careful in- 
troduction to the whole subject from which a very good résumé of the 
most important questions connected with the Chanson de Roland may be 
obtained, as well as some useful bibliography. Of the translation itself 
there is a good deal to be said in praise. It is very ably done, bears 
comparison well with preceding versions, and adheres with commend- 
able closeness to the original. One or two departures, however, might, 
we fancy, have been avoided in spite of the difficulty of treatment 
consequent upon the verse M. de Julleville has chosen. As a whole 
we should certainly recommend the volume to any one wishing to open 
an acquaintance with an epic which, in spite of its want of woman 
or of the passion of love, is certainly one of the few great epics 
of the world. 

We have heard so much of Japan and Japanese art of late that a 
little weariness and impatience of the subject ought not to be wondered 
at or too severely condemned. It has been terribly the right sort of 
thing to do to express an admiration for the art of Japan, and, as 
usual, the word of command, issued by one or two art-leaders, has been 
obeyed by their followers with a pertinacity only rivalled by their 
want of knowledge. But when a book like Sir Rutherford Alcock’s* 
deals with this much-talked-of subject, without being either the 
expression of a popular passion or a popular prejudice, its claim to 
attention must be recognised. Sir Rutherford Alcock writes upon 
Japanese art with the sobriety and gravity of long acqaintance with the 
subject, a sobriety and gravity that contrasts with the vehemence and 
exuberance whérein other writers mark their ignorant enthusiasm. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock was amongst the first to give this country a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Japanese fine arts by the formation of a 
Japanese Court in the Exhibition of 1862, and he complains without 
bitterness, but not without justice, that this effort is passed over as if 
it had not been made by Messrs. Audsley and Bowes in their 
‘“‘ Keramic Art of Japan.” 

That ever-present feeling of Art which evidenced itself in all possible 
forms among the ancient Greeks, is also characteristic of the Japanese, 
though in a far lower degree. Japan has neither high art nor archi- 
tecture, but it has all the art which gave Europe of the Renaissance 
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its treasures of handicraft, “ that art which can give a priceless value to 
the commonest and least costly material—such as clay or iron—by the 
mere impress of genius and taste, and out of the coarsest matter create 
objects either for ornament or for use, affording constant satisfaction 
to a sense of beauty and fitness.” In the art-life of a people, the 
Kunst-leben, which Mr. Gladstone places in that “‘ vast and diversified 
region of human life and action, where a distinct purpose of utility is 
pursued, and where the instrument employed aspires to an outward 
form of beauty,” the Japanese are absolute masters. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock’s aim in the present book is “to indicate what the 
Japanese seem to have done for art, in creating a new and to a great 
degree an original school of decorative design, and its novel applica- 
tion to a large group of art-industries, rather than the converse—of 
what art may have done for them, as an esthetic and a civilising agent.”’ 
On this well-chosen path he walks well and easily, with the firm tread 
of one who knows his way As one by one the various principles of 
Japanese decoration, their dislike to uniformity and regularity, their 
matchless treatment of variety and symmetry, their originality, and 
their wonderful use of colour are investigated, it is difficult to restrain 
within due bounds the enthusiasm for « race of artificers whose 
cunning has added to the beauty of every art which may be affected by 
the employment of careful and loving handicratt. Unfortunately much 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s book will henceforward have more of an 
interest as a melancholy record of what has been than as a tribute to a 
still-existing source of artistic production. The Japanese cannot now 
rival the best specimens of their ancient art, while their own art- 
feelings are rapidly withering before the unreasoning demand which has 
converted a pure source of artistic industry into commercial traffic. 
The mania for Japanese fans and tea-pots, for which the prettinesses of 
Mr. Du Maurier and the fantasies of Mr. Whistler are so largely re- 
sponsible, seemed at first to betoken an enlargement of ideas among us. 
The ready recognition and acceptation of an art so entirely foreign to 
our own might have been expected to have a beneficial effect both 
upon our taste, by making us aware of the treasures still to be 
obtained from the prolific Kast, and upon our arts and art-manufactures 
through the fresh inspiration consequent upon the introduction of 
handiwork bearing the impress of careful and loving labour. But the 
result has been a disappointment. Not only has our own taste been 
corrupted rather than cured by the exports of Japan, but, which is 
perhaps worse, we have succeeded in corrupting the Japanese. We 
boast an admiration for the art of Japan, and fancy we prove it by 
our eager acceptance of every new shipload of horrors manufactured 
by the now degraded Japanese artists for the European market, horrors 
whose crude and offensive colours point to the use of debased pigments, 
whose clumsy imperfections show the decay of art and the influence 
of mercantile speculation. Yet we hear with indifference of the 
destruction of old bronzes, we observe the demoralisation of an ancient 
art, and are not abashed. Our workmen copy with callous fingers the 
patterns of Oriental toil and reproduce them in barbarous combinations 











for the gratification of a vulgar whim and a transient enthusiasm, 
Whatever pleasure the prospect may afford to us is only akin to that 
experienced by a child in the destruction of some precious object. We 
have ruined where we cannot restore, and smile with complacent folly 
at our artistic appreciation. In fact, to quote the words of Mr. Jarves 
in his “Glimpse at the Art of Japan,” cited by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock: “We are fast obliterating the ancient Japanese artisan and 
turning him into a machine labourer, prompt to begin and end on the 
minute, to run on time, caring only for his pay, careless of what he does, 
as well he may be, for there is no soul in what is required of him.” 

With those who may contend that it is far better for Japan to be- 
come civilised, even if she lose all her characteristic art, than to remain 
as she was while retaining it, we have no wish to dispute. If Japan 
had to pay that price for civilisation she may be held a gainer, but the 
fact remains that, whether for good or ill, her art-power is fading away 
with a rapidity which, to our mind, is chiefly accounted for by im- 
provident eagerness with which Europe has drawn upon her Eastern 
treasury, and accepted a debased currency in lieu of precious metal. 

For this very reason, however, in especial, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
has made a really valuable contribution to art-literature by his careful 
disquisition upon an art-industry, of which he himself begins by dim 
forebodings to see the decay. One of the most essential features of 
Japanese handicraft lies in its originality, in the individuality of all its 
productions which only hand-work of the highest order can create. 
Without having the hatred for machinery which Mr. Ruskin so fiercely 
expresses, we need not seek to claim for machine-work the original 
beauty of hand-work. What is gained in cheapness is lost in beauty. 
The demand for cheap productions may not destroy Japanese art, but 
it must injure, it has injured it. Let all therefore who have a care 
for those arts of design and decoration for which the Japanese were 
famous, study all that their art can teach before its pristine qualities 
have perished. If there be among us, as we believe there are, art- 
workmen who are possessed even in a mercantile age with a love for 
and a belief in the things their hands have wrought, who still care for 
beauty of design and subtle workmanship, they may find many precious 
lessons in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s volume. 

This is an average specimen of that unhealthy product of the present 
day, children’s literature.‘ The good old Mother Goose stories and 
the delightful fairy-tales of Perrault and Grimm, with such more 
recent works as the ‘‘ Rose and the Ring,” and the ever charming Alice 
books, are books fit for children; but the ever-increasing list of stories 
in which children are the heroes and heroines, and which encourage 
their puerile readers in a belief in their own importance, and foster 
disagreeable self-consciousness and affectation, should be strongly con- 
demned and avoided. The present volume has the additional defect 
of making its little heroine die, and of thus gratifying the sickly taste 
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for juvenile death-beds which is scarcely less morbid in children than 
a mania for visiting the Morgue. 

The little volume on the English language’ which comes to us from 
Calcutta deserves high commendation. The information is full and 
varied, the style clear and condensed ; the best authorities have been 
laid under contribution, and the result is a handbook to the English 
language of which we cannot help envying Indian students the exclu- 
sive possession. We should be glad to see an English edition of this 
valuable little work. 

Mr. Tegg’s little volume on posts and telegraphs’ is, like so many of 
the previous volumes of its author, a sort of commonplace book of all 
the best information to be collected upon the subject of the book. It 
is simply a production of scissors and paste; but Mr. Tegg has used 
his scissors and paste well, and has added one more to the many useful 
volumes of reference he has compiled. 

To sanitary engineers and those engaged in the architecture of 
sewerage, Mr. Baldwin Latham’s volume’ will prove of great value. 
The work is profusely illustrated with useful diagrams, and is well 
indexed, 





5 “A Short History of the English Language.” By Thomas Edwards. Cal- 
cutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. 1878. 
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7 “Sanitary Engineering.” By Baldwin Latham. London: E. and F. N, 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





E have in this department of the Westminster Review little con- 

cern with general questions of English party politics. But the 
tendency of home opinion as regards the relations we hold to our - 
colonies and dependencies has of late become so powerful and prominent 
a factor in their affairs that we must dwell upon it. We grant that if 
the Liberal party believed that the policy of Government was likely to 
end in national disaster or disgrace, or even wrongdoing, it was its 
duty to oppose it, even though by doing so it opposed the will of the 
majority in the country, and thus adopted a course which may in one 
sense be described as unpatriotic, and might lead to long exclusion 
from office. Whether a man may rightly desire and procure the 
triumph of his country in a quarrel which he feels to be unjust is an 
ethical question we have not time to discuss. Conceding all we have 
conceded, we have still to charge the Liberal party, or at any rate a 
considerable section of it, with unconscious insincerity. The truth is 
that as a party it has, as regards foreign politics, no homogeneity, 
even of principle. Few of the leaders of Liberal thought have the 
courage to avow their belief that India is an encumbrance, and our 
colonial system a precarious and unsubstantial fabric. But many, 
while they deprecatingly accept as rooted in popular prejudice the 
theory that England is an Empire, reluctantly and grudgingly consent 
to the discharge of Imperial duties and the maintenance of an Imperial 
position, When a policy is suggested to provide against dangers 
which it is alleged threaten the security of our Empire, Liberals of 
this type are apt to oppose it in a way which we venture to call vexa- 
tious and illogical rather than factious and unpatriotic. Deep in their 
minds, underlying all their judgments, vague, inarticulate, hardly 
recognised, and never acknowledged is the conviction that Empire is 
not worth preserving. If this fundamental premise could but once be 
clearly formulated political discussion would be cleared, and, we may 
add, political parties would be compelled to arrange themselves anew. 
But it hardly ever is formulated. It acts by distorting judgments ; by 
blinding the intelligence. When the question is “‘ How may the dangers 
which threaten the Empire be averted?” it suggests not the frank 
avowal ‘Empire is not worth preserving,” but the answers—“ There 
is no danger,” “There is no great, no urgent danger,” “The danger 
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cannot be averted by the means you propose.” The dislike or indif- 
ference to Empire predisposes the mind to listen to every superficial 
suggestion of humanitarian sentiment, of economy, of love of peace, 
or of party rancour. We say “superficial suggestion,” for there can, 
we believe, be no fair defence of any policy except on wide grounds of 
humanity and that true economy which regards the use as well as the 
accumulation of wealth. In the main we approve of the direction 
which the policy of Government ultimately took, and we regret that 
ministers appealed so little for their justification to the healthy huma- 
nitarian sentiment of the nation. We do not defend all the acts of 
Government, or condemn all the attacks of the Opposition. But where 
attempts were made to censure or thwart Government policy as a whole 
the attempt was made within Parliament by a union of sections which 
could certainly not have united in framing any alternative policy, and 
commanded but little respectable support in the nation. The parlia- 
mentary minorities may be roughly said to consist of :—1. The mere 
partisans who are always ready to discredit Government by the one- 
sided criticisms to which any policy based on such fluctuating elements 
would be open. 2. The thoughtful Liberals whom the utterances, and 
perhaps even more the silence, of ministers rendered (not unrea- 
sonably) distrustful. 3. The persons whom either doctrinaire convic- 
tions or fervour of humanitarian sentiment rendered indifferent to 
danger. It can hardly be matter of surprise that ministers whose 
policy was threatened by such a combination of sentiments did not 

“ disdain to appeal for support to the tendencies which the term Jingoism 
describes with sufficient exactness. Were the controversies of the past 
a mere matter of history we should not linger over this retrospect. 
But the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government can be said to have 
culminated in the Anglo-Turkish Convention only in the sense that it 
was then first clearly defined. It has not settled the Eastern Question. 
The pending negotiations with Afghanistan forbid us even to say that 
it has averted war. We see but the beginning of the policy, and we 
have the assurance of more than one Liberal chief that it is to be 
the object of the Liberal party if not to reverse it at least to 
minimise its results. 

If we had no concern with India we should have no concern with 
Russia. If we had no concern with Russia we should have no concern 
with Turkey. But having India, and being resolved to keep it, we 
are concerned not only with Turkey, but with the whole belt of States 
which separate Russia from India, and our highway to the East. We 
have already' attempted to indicate what, in our opinion, is the degree 
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of danger to be apprehended from Russia. We have said that we have 
to deal not with designs, but with tendencies. And to ascertain the 
tendency of Russian progress we have but to consult the history of 
Russia and the history of the growth of our own power in the East. 
Unless we take steps to avert it, Russia must extend its conquests to 
the borders of India. The Government of St. Petersburg may, with 
perfect honesty of purpose, énter into engagements not to extend its 
conquests, or the sphere of its influence. It may issue the most strin- 
gent injunctions to its commanders in Asia to abstain from further 
expeditions; but such efforts will be as fruitless as were the restraints 
the Directors of the East India Company imposed upon its servants in 
Hindostan. The difficulties of maintaining existing conquests will neces- 
sitate further conquests. The aggressions of unruly neighbours can 
be restrained only by annexation. It is sometimes urged that the 
mountain chains on the north and west of India form a barrier behind 
which we may rest in safety, careless of what passes beyond. No doubt 
much may be urged in favour of a policy of inactivity, but this argu- 
ment of a practically impregnable frontier is worthless). We may be 
able to repel invasion, but we should always be exposed to it. Chinese 
armies have crossed the Himalayas and descended on Khatmandu, and 
forces of Gurkhas have descended from Khatmandu to the plains of 
India, as we know both to our advantage and our cost. On the west 
the Khyher and the Bolan are but two of many practicable passes into 
India. When once the Russian dominions are conterminous with ours, 
the inducements for invasion are obvious. India is populous and fertile. 
The countries which Russia has, after long and painful effort, subdued, 
are poor and sparsely peopled. They do not pay the expense of govern- 
ment. But if India were Russian, and Russian commercial policy were 
applied to it, a vast field would be opened for profitable enterprise, and 
surplus revenues would flow into the Imperial Exchequer. 

Where the inducements to aggression are so obvious, a pretext cannot 
long be wanting, and British power in India would be safe from attack 
only as long as it could defy it. The question, then, is simply whether 
the cheapest and most effectual way of providing against the danger is 
to keep the Russian power at a distance, or allow it without an effort 
or a protest to come near. Our national policy has, as a whole, con- 
cerned itself less with obstructing Russian advance than in making 
provision against Russian attack. We have cared not so much to 
prevent the growth of Russian power as to secure the unfettered 
exercise of our own, should it be needed for defence. We have, in 
fact, sought rather to keep the road to India open, than to keep Russia 
from its borders. It was to effect this end that we supported Turkey 
against Russia in 1854; that we reduced to a miuimum the aggrandise- 
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ment of Russia in the Berlin Treaty; and because political exigencies 
and general considerations of what was due to misgoverned races 
compelled us to assent to territorial changes which rendered our route 
less secure, that we supplemented that instrument by the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. But we have not been indifferent to the security 
of our border. We have already* reviewed our relations with Afghan- 
istan. The object of the disastrous measures of 1839, as well as of 
more recent diplomacy, has been to bring Afghanistan under British 
influence. Even while the policy of masterly inactivity was in the 
ascendant, we. wished to secure not merely its neutrality, but its 
benevolent neutrality. We entered, too, into direct and amicable 
negotiations with Russia, with a view to establishing, if possible, a 
neutral zone between the dominions of the two countries. The result 
was that in 1869 the Czar made a formal declaration that Russian 
conquests would not be pushed beyond the Oxus, and that Afghanistan 
would be regarded as not within the sphere of Russian influence. We 
are willing to believe that when this promise was given it was the 
intention of the Russian Government to keep it, just as we believe 
that the assurance that Khiva would not be permanently annexed was 
intended to be kept. But since then Russia has been exposed to 
serious temptation, and, from a Russian point of view, has received 
gross provocation. Our very distrust of their pledges—justified, though 
it be, by experience and regard to probability—may almost seem to 
absolve Russia from keeping faith, We have, in a great measure, 
thwarted the avowed designs of Russia in Europe; and we have, as we 
believe, struck a fatal blow at the ulterior schemes which—whatever 
may have been the immediate purposes of the Government—the bulk of 
the Russian people and governing classes cherished. For a long time 
it appeared that, exhausted by war and threatened with national bank- 
ruptcy, it would have to enter into a fresh struggle with the wealth 
and military vigour of England in order to retain what it thought it 
dishonourable to abandon. Surely here was justification more ample 
for the breach of engagements than the necessity of punishing Turko- 
man raids, or establishing commercial outposts. 

If England was able to summon Indian troops for service in Europe, 
Russia was able, if not to attack India, at least to render our position 
there insecure by hostile demonstrations on the frontier. The war 
for the solution of the Eastern Question would be fought all along the 
line; the struggle would be for the Bosphorus, for the passes of the 
Hindu Kush—perhaps for the command of the Euphrates Valley. 
Every element that makes the question so complex would be brought 
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into play. We do not know to what we are to ascribe it—whether to 
the imperfection of the means the Government of ladia has for pro- 
curing information, or to its unwillingness to make the information it has 
public. But certain it is that during the negotiations which preceded 
the Berlin Treaty, nothing was known as to the state of Russian pre- 
parations in Asia. We think it was after the Treaty was signed that 
news was telegraphed from India that the Russian garrisons were very 
weak, This small item of information was eagerly laid hold of by the 
English journalists, who were anxious to show that the resources of 
Russia were approaching exhaustion. But their triumph was destined 
to be brief; for soon the news came that the Russians were showing 
unwonted activity. The Russian organs in Europe spoke almost 
boastingly of an expedition towards Balkh intended as a counter-move 
to the summons of the Indian sepoys. We have heard since in greater 
detail of explorations and movements along the whole line from the 
Hindu Kush to the Caspian. A mission was sent to Bokhara ostensibly 
to give explanations to the Amir and to obtain supplies for the expedi- 
tion—but really it is probable to feel the way towards Merv. The 
Amir seems to have been anxious to hear that the expedition was not 
necessarily hostile to the ruler of Cabul, but promised the necessary 
supplies. We learned too that expeditions were being prepared 
against Karategin, Darwaz, Shagnan and Wakhan—petty Khanates 
which lie at the base of the great Pamir plateau. Of these Wakhan 
is by far the most important. One of the two trade routes between 
Eastern (i.e., Chinese) and Western Turkestan, and betweeu Eastern 
Turkestan and Afghanistan, passes though it. But the point which 
most concerns us is, that it commands the passes into the Chitral country, 
by which an easy route of 356 miles leads to our frontier north of 
Peshawar. Wakhan is historically connected with Afghanistan, and 
is tributary to it. Indeed, one of the grievances alleged against us is, 
that we sent an Envoy direct to the ruler of Wakhan. What under 
these circumstances, was naturally asked, will be the relations between 
Russia and the Amir? We have, it must be remembered, no repre- 
sentative at Cabul, and depend for information on letter writers or the 
reports of traders. We had heard in this way that the Russians were 
pressing an embassy upon the Amir, but that he had hitherto appeared 
reluctant to receive one. A correspondence—probably fictitious— 
between the Amir and the Sultan had been published in the native 
vernacular papers. In this the Amir complained of the perfidy of the 
English, and said that, having had for some time a Russian embassy at 
his Court, he had come to the conclusion that they were more honest 
than the English. The Sultan, in reply, expresses his own confidence 
in the goodness of the intentions of the English, and advises the Amir 
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to throw in hislot with them. These were mere straws which showed 
the way the wind was blowing; but soon came definite and accurate 
intelligence that General Abramoff, accompanied by two other Russian 
officers and an escort of Cossacks and Usbegs, had entered Cabul on 
the 22nd of July. General Abramoff was the bearer of an autograph 
letter from the Czar to the Amir as well as of one from General Kauf- 
mann, the Governor-General of Turkestan. To give due honour to 
such a mission, with such credentials, the Envoy was received in full 
durbar, and on the 2nd of August a grand review was held, to which 
troops and representatives had been summoned from all parts of 
Afghanistan. We have no precise information as to the object of the 
mission, but it is said the Russians, among other things, desire to be 
allowed to establish trading stations on the north-west frontier of 
Cabul. The Envoy was no doubt charged to give explanations as to 
the object of the military preparations in Turkestan, and we may well 
assume that it was his duty to draw the attention of the Amir to the 
advantages he would reap by cultivating friendly relations with Russia. 
If we attempted to indicate the nature of the arguments ued, we 
should but repeat what we have already said (c. vi. p. 570). The 
diplomatic advantage which one despot has in dealing with another over 
a constitutional Government is obvious. For the time, the project of 
an inroad into India had been abandoned, but the soldier from Central 
Asia was free from the checks which restrain the utterances of the 
diplomats of St. Petersburg. The wish, no doubt, was father to the 
thousht when he urged that the Berlin Treaty provided for a truce— 
not for a peace—that complications would soon arise which could be 
settled only by war, and that if the Russians were kept out of Con- 
stantinople by European jealousy, they would at once avenge and 
compensate themselves by annexing India. The Eastern Question moves 
in a circle, We keep the Russians from Constantinople because we fear 
they will try to take India. They are stimulated to the conquest of 
India because we exclude them from Constantinople. We distrust the 
Russians, and our distrust inspires the designs which justify the dis- 
trust. The Envoy, we may be sure, spoke more of the Treaty of 
Berlin than of the points in which it differed from the terms of San 
Stefuno—more of the Treaty of Berlin than of the Cyprus Conven- 
tion. If Prince Gortschakoff thought it prudent to dwell on the 
concessions made by Russia, it was General Abramoff’s duty to 
exaggerate its success. The overthrow of Turkey in spite of English 
sympathy and English promises—the acquisition by Russia of the 
great Armenian fortresses were dwelt upon. The way to Afghanistan 
through Persia lay open to Russia.. Its power steadily grew onwards, 
while India was but a precarious outpost of Great Britain. Our oceu- 
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pation of Khelat was referred to as a proof, not of our watchful power, 
but of our treacherous distrust, and the irritation it had caused the 
Amir was sedulously aggravated. He was reminded of the glorious 
days of Nadir Shah, and of Ahmed Shah, and that, if he furthered 
Russian designs, Afghan horsemen should, as of yore, ride in the 
“Lahore” country. 

The Calcutta Government seems to have had no information as to 
the design of sending this mission, but it recognised at once the gravity 
of the crisis and took steps to meet the danger. 


It was decided that in September the Commander-in-Chief of the - 


Madras Army, Lieutenant-General Sir Neville Chamberlain, should 
proceed to Cabul as English Envoy or Ambassador. A happier 
selection could not have been made. To his personal popularity with 
every class of Anglo-Indian society, and his connexion with the Indian 
Army, he adds the advantage of long experience of Afghanistan and 
dealings with border tribes. He served in Cabul for four years during 
the occupation in 1839 and the events which followed, and was 
personally intimate with Shir Ali (the present Amir) when the latter 
was a State prisoner. But what, chiefly fits him to be an Envoy to the 
chief of a warlike State is his well-deserved reputation for personal 
gallantry. With him are to go Major Cavagnari, who has lately dis- 
tinguished himself in border warfare, and the eminent Pushtu scholar 
Dr. Bellew. The reason the Amir has always assigned for objecting 
to the presence of an English representative at his Court is that he 
could not, in the present state of Afghan feeling, guarantee his personal 
safety. Since he has received a Russian mission he can no longer avail 
himself of this pretext, but it serves as a justification—if justification 
be needed—for the despatch of a large escort of cavalry with Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. It has been more recently announced that the 
Sultan of Turkey has also despatched an Embassy to the Amir. and 
we may fairly hope that the representations and remonstrances of the 
English Envoy will be supported by the Ottoman Ambassador. But it 
must not be forgotten that on the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war 
the special mission sent from Constantinople failed to remove the 
Amir’s repugnance to the British alliance, and that he has since then 
more and more shown a dispusition to enter into cordial relations with 
Russia. A messenger was sent to inform the Amir of the contemplated 
despatch of the English mission, but while he was still on his way 
news reached India that Abdulla Jan, the youngest and favourite son 
of the Amir, was dead. To explain the significance of this event we 
must refer very briefly to the internal politics of Afghanistan. The 
present Amir is son of his predecessor, Dost Muhammad. Dost 
Muhammad, we need hardly remind the reader, was the popular 
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Afghan whom it was the mistaken policy of Lord Auckland in the 
year 1839 to depose in favour of Shah Shuja. After we had retrieved 
the disaster to our arms, we wisely left the Afghans to the ruler they 
preferred, and Dost Muhammad recovered power, continuing till his 
death on terms of tolerable friendship with his English neighbours. 
Sovereign rule amongst the Afghans means simply a suzerain power, 
varying in degree, over the various chiefs and tribes which make up 
the ill-defined nationality that we (and not the Afghans themselves) 
call Afghanistan. Over some the power is real, over others it is 
nominal and is often not acknowledged, or acknowledged in the most 
precarious fashion. The succession to such rule is of course unsettled, 
and generally is the result of civil war. This was so in the case of 
Shir Ali. When his father died he had a long struggle with his 
brothers and uncles. A series of successes seemed to place the whole 
country in his power, when the death of a favourite son in battle 
plunged him into dejection and inaction. The fruits of his victories 
had nearly all been lost when the valour and ability of his son (Yakub 
Khan) turned the tide of fortune, and in 1868 he found himself 
without a rival master of Afghanistan. To an Oriental prince those 
to whose genius and daring he owes his power are always objects of 
suspicion. In the powerful son, or nephew, or chief they see a probable 
rival. There is no reason to suppose that Yakub Khan had any 
treasonable designs. But his merits and the popularity they had won 
for him made him dangerous. He was kept at a distance from the 
Court while the Amir named as his successor Abdulla Jan, the son of 
his favourite wife, a sickly youth of little promise. The English 
Government, which desired to see a strong and stable government esta- 
blished in Afghanistan, avoided any formal recognition of the injudi- 
cious choice, while the Russians, whose only object was to ingratiate 
themselves with the ruling chief, promptly recognised Abdulla Jan as 
heir apparent. In 1873 Yakub Khan, who was then Governor of 
Hirat, was summoned to Cabul, and on his arrival was treacherously 
made prisoner and placed in confinement, from which he has never since 
emerged. 

The British Government in 1874 remonstrated with the Amir as 
to his treatment of Yakub, and the interest thus evinced in a prince 
against whom he had so strong a feeling is one of the many reasons 
assigned for the Amir’s displeasure. In 1869 he had met Lord Mayo at 
the Umballa durbar, and shown the most cordial disposition, but to our 
conduct regarding Yakub Khan and the ruler of Wakhan (p. 593) must 
be added as a cause of offence our unfavourable (and apparently 
unfair) award in the arbitration of the Seistan boundary dispute 
between Persia and Afghanistan. For five years past our Government 
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has maintained an attitude of passive indifference—varied only by the 
abortive conference of 1877. The death of Abdulla Jan has 
removed one impediment to reconciliation. If the Amir can but be 
induced to believe that we really desire to see his dynasty established 
in Afghanistan as an independent and allied State—if we can persuade 
him that by recognising Yakub Khan as his successor, he will provide 
against the domestic dangers which would otherwise prove fatal to 
him—our policy must triumph. Yakub would be bound to us by 
every consideration of gratitude and interest, and the Afghan people 
would owe to our action a ruler to whom they are heartily attached. 
But we must not be blind to difficulties. The long and rigorous im- 
prisonment tv which the unfortunate prince has been subjected is said 
to have impaired his faculties. It is easy, indeed, to conceive what 
must be the effects of degradation and enforced inaction on so high 
and active a spirit. And the Amir may well doubt whether his son 
can ever forgive the injuries he has received at his hands. Yakub 
Khan is said at one time to have beea opposed to the English con- 
nexion, but he has spoken of us in terms of cordial admiration, and he 
has certainly no reason to be grateful to Russia. It is by no means 
certain that the Amir will consent to receive the mission. He is said 
to have already despatched by special messenger to Tashend his 
replies to the Russian messages. This despatch and the signal honour 
he has shown to the representatives of the Czar seem to indicate that 
his mind is made up. If so, he has, of course, contemplated a final 
rupture with England, and it is perhaps part of the Russian programme 
to support him against what they will represent as an aggressive 
attempt to force him into diplomatic relations. It is the intention of 
the Indian Government to tolerate no evasion of their demands. If 
the Amir will not listen to reason he will be compelled to yield to 
force. Meanwhile, it is arranged that the mission wiil leave India in 
time to reach Cabul after the forty days of mourning for Abdulla 
Jan have expired. But by far the most significant step taken is the 
determination to back diplomatic action by assembling at Hasan Abdul, 
near Peshawar. in October, a force of three divisions of infantry, and 
three brigades of cavalry—in all, of 15,000 men, Should war ensue 
there seems to be little reason for apprehension as to the result. It is 
very unlikely that Russia, which had to forego so much in order to 
avoid war in Europe, should undertake it now in Asia, where it would 
have to fight under greater disadvantages. If we have to deal with 
Shir Ali alone, the jealousies and discontent that surround him will be 
our best ally. He has not the same hold on the affections of his 
people as Dost Muhammad, and it is imposible that on our part the 
cowardice and incapacity which brought on the disasters of 1842 should 
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be repeated. Little organised resistance is to be expected. The chief 
difficulty will be to furnish supplies. Probably two or three columns 
of 10,000 men each will advance by different routes and dictate terms 
at Cabul. In such a case the deposition of the Amir would seem abso- 
lutely necessary for the vindication of our prestige. But suppose a 
peaceful settlement be possible, what are our terms to be? We suppose 
the most vehement advocate of the doctrine of inactivity would hardly 
say that the dominance of Russian influence at Cabul can be a matter 
of indifference to us. It is open to them to say that it was our show 
of aggression which threw the Amir into the arms of Russia. This . 
may be so. But the state of facts we have to face is this. The 
Russians are in Cabul, and are there as friends. The old argument 
of the difficulty they would find in conquering or holding it no longer 
applies. Apart from the advantage their foothold would give them 
if they prepared to invade India, they would always have it in théir 
power to annoy us by inciting the Afghans and border tribes to renew 
on a larger scale the harassing raids which we have found it so difficult 
to prevent or exact punishment for. And they would nodoubt strengthen 
their own position und harass us by summoning horde after horde of 
Central Asian tribes to predatory expeditions in India. Putting other 
considerations for a moment aside, the line of the Hindu Kush and 
its Western prolongations is a far stronger line of natural defence than 
our present frontier. The Russiaus are clearly aware of this, for they 
have sent out surveying parties to explore the routes to the fords of 
the Oxus. When they have secured these and established trading 
stations within the Amir’s dominions, it will be easy for them, without 
a moment’s warning, to secure Balkh or Merv. And if these be secured 
they can easily become masters of Herat. And Herat is the key of 
Afghanistan. If, then, the Russians establish themselves on the Oxus, 
it will in the judgment of most military critics be necessary for us to 
obtain control of Herat. We cannot trust to Afghanistan to preserve 
its own neutrality in the presence of Russian force and Russian 
intrigue. We must have guarantees and means of observation. Not 
only must there be a British minister at Cabul, but there must be 
British ‘agents at all points of importance. We shall have, on the 
other hand, to renew our subsidy to the Amir and to guarantee his 
independence and the continuance of his dynasty. His independence 
will be qualifiel only by the necessity of giving guarantees for his 
neutrality. To save ourselves from aggression we are forced to be 
aggressive. The Russians, at any rate, have no cause of complaint. 
Between 1869 and 1876 the Government of St. Petersburg gave 
several formal diplomatic assurances that it would consider Afghanistan 
as entirely outside the Russian line of political action. We on our 
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part have faithfully observed our stipulations. In 1873 the Amir’s 
Envoy warned the Simla Government that the Russians would certainly 
advance beyond Bukhara and establish cantonments at places near the 
Afghan frontier. They would then “ call upon the Cabul Government 
to enter into engagements for the facilitation of trade and for the 
establishment of missions and agents as in other countries.” He 
asked the British Government to consider the situation, and say what 
reply should be given to the Russian overtures and what assistance 
we should be ready to give. The Envoy was told in reply that it 
was the Amir’s business to cultivate good relations with our friendly 
ally Russia. This rebuff was one of the causes of his estrangement, 
and now we see the Envoy’s predictions are fulfilled. 

There is reason to hope that the tact and temper of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain will procure an amicable understanding both with Russia 
and the Ameer. A brother of the Maharajah of Jodhpur and an uncle 
of the Nawab of Tonk accompany the mission as representatives, 
the one of the Hindoo princes, and the other of the Mussulman 
princes, who acknowledge the Empress of India as paramount. They 
will be able to support what the Envoy will say as to the relative 
resources of Russia and of England, and as to the regard we show for 
the sovereign rights of our feudatories. The great difficulty will be to 
convince him that we do indeed desire to respect his independence, 
and that the precautions we have taken are not directed against him. 

The Times Calcutta Correspondent, who either presumes, or is 
authorised to be the exponent of the views of the Indian Government, 
assures the British public, in his telegram of the 8th September, that 


“India is fortunate in the possession at the present time of a Viceroy 
specially gifted with broad statesmanlike views, the result partly of most 
vigilant and profound study, partly of the application of great natural intel- 
lectual capacity to the close cultivation of political science and the highest 
order of statecraft. The consequence is that, whether the Viceroy’s present 
frontier action be approved or not, it has the merit of being based on the 
broad lines of well-considered policy. The present measure for the despatch 
of a mission to Cabul forms but a single move in an extensive concerted 
scheme for the protection of India, which is the outcome of a long devised 
and elaborately worked-out system of defensive policy.” 

We give this passage in full because it seems to us characteristic 
of the claims advanced by Lord Lytton’s apologists. We cannot, of 
course, decide whether a well-considered policy now exists, and, if so, 
how far it is Lord Lytton’s own, and how far it has been imposed on 
him by the Home Government or by his Indian advisers, Nor can we 
say whether measures like the occupation of Quettah were deliberate 
steps in such a policy or unconsidered shifts. But this we can say, 
unhesitatingly, that if the system has been “long devised” Lord 
Lytton has shown more of diplomatic cunning than of true “ state- 
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craft” in working it out. We have said elsewhere (p. 226) that our 
hold of India has been maintained not more by valour than by honesty. 
But the Viceroy has attempted in Asia the ‘inappropriate methods of 
European diplomacy.” Had we spoken honestly and plainly to the 
Amir we are persuaded our remonstrances would have been effectual. 
Had we told him that we occupied Quettah in order to hold Afghanis- 
tan in check, and that we meditated no conquest while he maintained 
a loyal neutrality, he would have understood and believed us, But 
the Viceroy, who said he wished “to take the Press into his confi- 
dence,” “to scatter factions by stating facts,” assured us that the 
accupation of Quettah was a merely temporary measure, and was 
dictated only by the necessity of preserving peace in Biluchistan and 
keeping the Bolan Pass open for trade. This assurance was repeated in 
Parliament by the responsible Minister, but now we hear from the 
telegraphic exponent of the Viceroy’s policy that the occupation is 
intended to be permanent, and (by implication) that it is part of “a 
long devised and elaborately worked-out system.” Can we after this 
denounce the wiles of the Russians, or wonder that the Amir believes 
them more honest than us. The policy of Lord Lytton, we say, has 
been a policy of reserve and insincerity, Less likely than a straight- 
forward policy to effect the ends to which it is directed, it tends to 
lower the best prestige of England—its character for simple honesty. 
It would be foreign to the design of this survey to discuss the 
general features of the Berlin Settlement; but the Cyprus Convention 
belongs rather to Indian than to European politics. The possession 
of the great Armenian fortresses by Russia—the importance of which 
is recognised as fully at the Courts of Cabul and Gwalior as at Con- 
stantinople—besides giving increased weight and volume to the flood 
of Muscovite aggression, gave them a base of operations against Asiatic 
Turkey in case war broke out afresh; and from what we know of 
Russian intrigue and Turkish corruption, we were justified in believing 
that there would soon be a pretext for renewed hostilities. No 
European Power but ourselves was interested in restraining Russia 
from fresh conquests in Asia. Unless, then, we assisted Turkey, the 
inevitable result would be that the route to Persia and the Persian 
Gulf would fall into Russian hands. It is, of course, possible that 
internal weakness and division may put an end to their career; but no 
prudent nation would rely for its own safety on such a possibility. 
The gain to civilisation by the substitution of stable government for the 
shifting dynasties of Central Asia may perhaps reconcile us to the 
exclusion of our commercial enterprise from the countries where the 
imperial eagle floats. But the double risk our route to India would 
be exposed to by Russian advance towards Constantinople and Syria 
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on the one side, and to Persia on the other, was too obvious to be dis- 
regarded by any one save doctrinaires and the placid souls who disbelieve 
in any danger which is distant. Even those who deny that an invasion 
of India would be possible from Turkestan, separated as it is by a belt 
of desert and the range of the Hindu Kush, admit that from the side 
of Persia invasion would be practicable. Clearly, then, we could not 
tolerate further Russian conquests in Asia Minor; and the only 
question was as to the most effectual way of preventing them. We 
know that twice the Czar has been betrayed into war by want of belief 
in the firmness of English purpose, and therefore in the interest of 
peace it seemed desirable to give the Russian nation distinct notice 
beforehand that they must not transgress the limits they had reached. 
It was necessary, too, to prevent Russian intrigue by checking the 
abuses in the Turkish administration which had invited it. Lastly, it 
was necessary to have a basis of action in order to carry out our 
engagements, and in some degree obtain an advantage counterbalancing 
that the Russians had gained in Armenia. We believe that for this 
purpose the island of Cyprus is a most valuable acquisition. It gives 
us a depot near the territories we have to defend, and near the entrance 
of the Suez Canal. It is separated by but a short sea-passage from 
the Mediterranean terminus of the projected Euphrates Valley or 
Palmyrene Railway, and thus enables us to command an alternative 
route to India, and to be indifferent to an Kgypto-Russian alliance. It 
will serve as an example to the Turkish Government of what adminis- 
tration ought to be, and as a station from which control and super- 
vision may be exercised. To make it healthy is a mere question of 
expenditure, and in time it will no doubt pay the expense of adminis- 
tration. We do not pretend that these were the sole motives of our 
Government, but they were, we think, the ones on which they may 
rely for justification, Nor are we blind to the risks and responsibilities 
involved, We admit the awkwardness of having to choose between 
coercing the Porte into good government and giving it immunity from 
the effects of its misgovernment. If Turkey refuses to be guided by 
our advice, and gives Russia just cause for war, it will be plainly 
impossible for us to carry out our guarantee. No reform is possible 
in Asia Minor without increased expenditure, and in the bankrupt 
condition of Turkey it is hard to say where the money is to come 
from. The indemnity to Russia will hang over the heads of Turkish 
statesmen and discourage good administration, England, no doubt, 
can supply from India a sufficient number of trained administrators ; 
but will they be acceptable to the Turks? will they even be tolerated ? 
If we assume, say, the revenue administration, is it not probable that, 
as in Bengal, we must end by becoming rulers of the country? And 
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can we support the added weight of these fresh responsibilities? We 
are not bold enough to answer these questions. We admit the risk of 
failure, but there is sufficient promise of success to justify the experi- 
ment. Whatever be the fate of Asia Minor, Cyprus can hardly prove 
a burden. We admit the vastness of the responsibility we may be Jed to 
assume, but such burdens are the penalties of greatness. Lust of 
territorial aggrandisement, we feel sure, will never bring our empire 
to ruin, though possibly its maintenance may some day prove beyond 
our strength. The opponents of Government win an easy victory 
when they point out risks and objections, but they have not suggested 
an alternative course. They ignore the dangers for which their 
schemes do not provide. Mr. Gladstone would make a series of 


independent Bulgarian, Greek, and perhaps Armenian nations a * 


barrier against Russia; but he nowhere, as far as we know, suggests 
the means by which the remnant of the Mussulmans could be prevented 
from becoming the tools of Russia. Nor does he point out how an 
English guarantee of the integrity of Armenia would be free from the 
objections which he urges with such rhetorical force aguinst the 
guarantee to Turkey. 

There is a dangerous plausibility about the assertion so often made 
that we have gone forth to meet and to invite danger—that we have 
abandoned a strong and short frontier for a weak and long one. 
Yes. But by so doing we have secured as allies a nation of soldiers 
who would otherwise be the subject-allies of Russia. True we have 
incurred expense, but the actual danger from the approach of Russian 
influence and the harm to our prestige which that expenditure averts 
would, if not averted, compel us largely to increase our military esta- 
blishments both at home and in India. If we keep Russia at a distance 
by maintaining the independence of a belt of Mussulman States we 
shall secure the goodwill of Islam everywhere. And if we make our 
protection dependent on good government, we shall deserve well of 
humanity. We admit the difficulties. But no other mode of adjust- 
ment would interfere so little with the rights of others, or hurt so little 
the susceptibilities of the Western Powers, whose goodwill it is essential 
to retain. The policy now initiated can be successful only if its con- 
duct be entrusted to those who heartily sympathise with it. The 
Liberalism of this review is too sincere to be mere fidelity to party. 


But we see great danger to Liberal principles if the party loses on this 


great question of foreign policy the confidence of the nation. The 
nation, we believe, approves of the policy of the Cyprus Convention, and 
will not entrust its destinies to men who are pledged to put it aside. 
We feel tempted to dwell upon the interesting problems presented 
by our brief experience of administration in Cyprus and the analogies 
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they present to those which confronted us in Bengal after the grant of 
the Diwani. But here we can only give a warning which the experience 
of India suggests. There seems every probability that to supplement 
the deficiencies and correct the grosser conditions of the existing codes 
of law or bodies of custom we shall allow an equitable discretion to 
the judges, and that to lessen the evil of corrupt or incompetent native 
judges we shall appoint English assessors. In India, under such a 
system, principles of English law crept in as principles of equity, and 
the refinements of English procedure took the place of the rougher 
but more appropriate and effective methods of native jurisprudence. - 
At present there seems to be a chaos of conflicting rules—local custom, 
religious codes, and brand new Turkish codes framed on the principles 
of Western speculative jurisprudence, symmetrical but inoperative. If 
to this be added the influence of technical English law, all the good 
our administration of other departments will have done will be undone, 
and Cyprus will reproduce the evils which our inefficient legal system 
has produced in India. (Vide No. CVI. art. iii.) Local tribunals will, 
we hope, be as far as possible retained, and the mode of inquiry which 
is most likely to elicit the truth be adopted. It will be impossible, we 
suppose, to exclude English lawyers, but their influence should be 
minimised. The functions of Chief Justice should be regarded as 
from a political point of view not less important than those of Governor, 
and we sincerely hope that as wise a selection may be made. 


The South African Colonies.—By order of the Government the Ist 
of August, 1878, was observed by the people of Cape Colony as a day 
of solemn thanksgiving for the termination of the Kafir war. To 
many it appeared that the celebration was premature. In the Trans- 
vaal and in Griqualand West a state of open hostility existed with the 
native tribes, while with the King of the Zulus and the Pondos of Inde- 
pendent Kafraria our relations were strained and unfriendly. Though 
the leader of the Galekas had been killed, Kreli, the leader of the 
Gaikas, was still at large, and but few of the defeated insurgents had 
come in under the terms of the amnesty. But the Premier was able 
to say that active war and rebellion no longer existed on the frontier, 
that a strong force of police had been organised to check the cattle 
thefts which still harassed the border, and that measures of disarma- 
ment had been so far carried out successfully. The colonists, if they 
dared not rest, had at least a breathing space in which to be thenkful 
and to survey the dangers from which they had emerged. For their 
deliverance it appeared they had to thank rather the mischances that 
befell the schemes of their enemies than their own valour or tem- 
perate prudence. It is necessary to receive with caution the explana- 
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tions which at such crises are given as to the origin of the trouble. 
The public mind excited by danger and martial preparation receives 
with avidity stories of widespread conspiracy and subtle organisation 
among their native neighbours. But many who have had opportunities 
of studying at the actual point of contact the relations between colonials 
and natives allege, with an earnestness which is perhaps the greater 
because they address incredulous and unwilling ears, that the tribes 
ure for the most part inclined to peace, and that the insurrection was 
due to the harassing blunders of our administration. There is truth, 
perhaps, in both theories. Sedition is easily organised among the dis- 
affected. There is certainly good reason to believe that the isolated 
outbreaks were the result of a common understanding.  Kreli 
(chief of the Galekas) was the chief of the conspiracy, and by 1876 
the Tembus, the Pondos, the Gaikas east of the Kei, and many of 
the Fingoes, had become parties to it. But the strength of civilisa- 
tion in its contest with barbarism lies in the jealousies and the perfidy 
of the savage races. Among the Galekas was a party headed by 
Xoxo, hostile to the supremacy of Kreli. Kreli appealed for help 
against his adversary to the Colonial Government through Mr. 
Brownlee, who is to Kafraria what Sir Theophilus Shepstone was to 
she Zulu tribes. Mr. Brownlee, instead of he!ping Kreli, granted a 
subsidy to Xoxo. Thus Kreli, we may suppose, was freed from the 
last tie of goodwill that bound him to the British. The Fingoes were 
prevented from adhering to the conspiracy by the loyal attitude and 
influence of their chief, Veldtman. To secure him, the proud Kreli 
stooped to the indignity of offering his daughter in marriage to Veldt- 
man’s son. But the Fingoes, who had long ceased to be the “ dogs” 
of the Kafirs, were not to be bribed even by the prospect of inter- 
marriage with their former lords. Veldtman declined the honour of 
the alliance. The indignation felt by the Galekas at his refusal was 
shared by the Pondos, the Gaikas, the Tembus. The Galekas had laid 
in stores of corn for the projected rising against the British, but the 
occurrence of a drought prevented the other tribes from making any 
preparation. Xoxo, however, decided to avail himself of the animosity 
against the Fingoes to ruin Kreli by embroiling him prematurely with 
the British—the protectors and allies of the Fingoes. He sent fifty of 
his Kafirs across the border to the now historic beer-drinking, from 
which, as we have already described, arose the war. Thus the Galekas 
were in arms against us before the preparations of the other tribes 
were complete. When they were subdued the Gaikas could no longer 
be restrained by their chief, Sandilli. The Tembus made an attempt 
at insurrection, which was promptly and effectually suppressed. There 
was much excitement among the Basutos—hitherto deemed the most 
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loyal and contented of the tribes—and there can be little doubt that 
had success attended the insurgent efforts elsewhere, the Basutos 
would have been in open revolt. When the Gaikas had been sub- 
dued the spirit of disaffection among the Pondos was shown by the 
readiness with which they harboured the fugitives. Before the diffi- 
culty with them was settled, the Griquas on the West of Natal (not to 
be confounded with the other branch inhabiting the Diamond Fields, 
or Griqualand West) rose, but their revolt was easily quelled by the 
Resident. Lastly occurred the serious outbreak in Griqualand West, 
attended with murders of whites, and for atime the apparent isolation 
of our forces, Our troops are few in number when compared with 
the work they have to do, but under the command of Colonel 
Lanyon they seem to be successful against the enemy. Many of 
the latter have been killed, and—a more certain pledge of ultimate 
peace—large captures of cattle have been made. 

We would not underrate the risks of savage warfare, nor—in spite 
of the sneers which we meet with in the colonial papers, now at the 
courage of the Frontier Armed Police, now at the awkward tactics of 
the Imperial troops—would we speak, except with cordial respect, of 
the daring and readiness shown by every branch of the defence force. 
But where a few Europeans, armed with weapons of precision, are 
engaged with a host of gallant and desperate but badly armed savages, 
the encounter is rather a battue than a battle. But the losses of the 
natives in the field are as nothing compared with the miseries they 
endure from hunger and exposure in the bush. Under such circum- 
stances war loses, even for the victor, all its romantic charms; and, 
accordingly, once it appeared that the rebellion was crushed, the feeling 
of the colonists pleaded for an amnesty to the vanquished. In July a 
Government Gazette Extraordinary communicated to “ all her Majesty’s 
subjects in the colony and beyond its border—words from Victoria, 
Queen.” They set forth how Sandilli, when young, made war on the 
colony, and was defeated—how his country was annexed, and he 
became subject to the laws of the colony. After this he repeatedly 
rebelled and disobeyed the orders of Government, but was invariably 
forgiven. He and his people were settled in a country ample for their 
wants, where they might have thriven like their neighbours. They 
had no just cause to complain ; but when Sandilli heard that Kreli had 
risen, he too after a while listened to the persuasions of Kiva and 
others—Galekas, Gaikas, and Tembus—and made common cause with 
Kreli. They were defeated in every engagement against the Queen’s 
forces, which included many loyal Fingves and Kafirs who did not 
forget their allegiance. Many thousands of warriors were slain, and 
all their cattle taken. Kreli is now a fugit've, hiding with a few 
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followers in the bush. Sandilli, Kiva, Seyolo, and many other leading 
men, have been killed. The few followers who remain in the field are 
hiding in the bush—we retain the Hibernianism of the Proclamation— 
where some have starved, and the survivors are living on wild roots and 
whatever they can steal. An amnesty is proclaimed on the following 
terms:—1l. All who desire pardon must surrender themselves to a 
magistrate or officer. 2. Having made their submission and given up 
their arms, and been registered, they will receive a certificate of 
pardon, which will secure them from molestation whilst they obey the 
orders of Government, 3. From the benefit of the amnesty are ex- 
cluded the sons and brothers of Sandilli, and other leaders; all council- 
lors and leading men who have taken a prominent part in fomenting 
or maintaining rebellion, all rebels who had been in receipt of pay as 
headmen, and all who are suspected of having had an active share in 
any murder. To all these nothing is guaranteed but a fair trial. The 
instructions which accompany the Proclamation direct that all who 
submit must be disarmed, registered, and placed under contract upon 
railway or other public works, and will receive for their labour ten 
shillings a month with rations. 

The stringent terms of the amnesty are in strong contrast to the 
indulgence shown at the close of previous wars. The messengers sent 
to treat for submission showed the greatest surprise that anything 
more should be required of them than a confession that they were 
beaten, and wished to return to the ways of peace. Rebellion was a 
game they were entitled to play as long as they risked their lives 
in it, and to finish playing when they get tired of it. The colonists 
ure apparently determined to have an end of Kafir wars. To effect 
their purpose they see it is necessary to give up the lands of the 
conquered natives to European settlements, to subject the natives to 
the law of the colony, and to destroy the power of the chiefs. To 
civilise, even to Christianise, the leaders is not, it appears, to secure 
their fidelity. Dukwana, one of Sandilli’s most able associates, had 
been for many years an elder, and we believe a most exemplary 
member of the English Church. Patriotism was, he found, a virtue. 
He saw more clearly the wrougs we did his countrymen than the 
benefits our presence would confer on those who would tolerate it and 
try to confurm to our requirements. We cannot here discuss the 
question of how far we have regarded native rights. It is enough to 
say that the missionaries have, as a rule, sympathised with and 
encouraged the complaints of the Kafirs. Rebellion followed, and to 
prevent its recurrence we are now compelled to sweep away the most 
characteristic features of their social organisation. How far their 
civil usages will survive contact with English law is a question the 
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future must determine. They may be hardened and crystallised by 
the decisions of our tribunals, or they may be destroyed. 

Sandilli, we have said, died of wounds received in battle, but the 
war could hardly be said to be over while his sons were at large. 
They took refuge with their brother-in-law, a chief who seems to have 
lacked only opportunity to act against Government. At his Kraal they 
were made prisoners by the magistrate of the district. Edmund 
Sandilli, son of the chief, who had been for many years in Government 
employ, but had thrown in his lot with his people, and. other leading 
chiefs, were also brought as prisoners to King William’s Town. If the 
account given of their reception by the local paper be not wholly 
imaginative, he seems to have had very much the advantage, both in 
wit and good feeling, of the crowd of navvies and volunteers who col- 
lected to insult his misfortune. He admits that he joined his father, 
but says he never hurt a white man. He went to persuade his people 
to peace. He gave the “old story, blaming the Fingoes and the 
Government officials,” ‘‘ Instead of humility or penitence,” says the 
King William’s Town Guide, “ his whole conversation displayed an 
overweening conceit and impudent hypocrisy.” He and his brother 
are to be tried for sedition and murder. Many of the rebels taken in 
arms have been tried. Some chiefs have been sentenced to death, and 
others to long periods of imprisonment. We shall hardly be suspected 
ot being willing apologists for murder, even when committed as an act 
of war; and we condemn as emphatically as the most embittered 
borderer a repetition of the old policy of forgiveness. But we trust 
that in assigning punishment regard will be had not only to the wrongs 
which, from a purely native point of view, they must be admitted to 
have suffered at the hands of the settlers, but also to the fact that in all 
the operations of war they have acted without barbarity, and even with 
chivalry. Unlike the Bashi-Bazouks, they do not torture ; unlike the 
Indian Sepoys, they do not massacre. The people are unwilling to 
come in, because the chiefs have been excepted from the amnesty, and 
the authority of the chiefs is no longer recognised. This sentiment of 
faithful allegiance should be respected, till under a strict but kindly 
discipline it is transferred to the Crown of England. 

The thanks of Parliament were voted to all the forces, Colonial and 
Imperial. The Imperial troops have proceeded, some by sea to Natal 
and thence to the Transvaal; others have marched through Kafraria 
to Natal, with a view to coercing the Pondos on their way. 

The question of future native management has, of course, given rise 
to discussions. Mr. Molteno and the politicians of the Western Pro- 
vince have so long ignored the danger and the need of preparation, 
and their influence has been so much reduced by the vigorous action 
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of Sir Bartle Frere, that suggestions are naturally looked for from the 
Kastern Province. The Katrarian Vigilance Society of King William’s 
‘Town has lately published its Report. It proposes to disarm all natives 
with caution and firmness; to make the sale of arms and ammunition 
a Government monopoly; to reserve a belt of coast-land from the 
Kei to Natal for European occupation ; to establish European settle- 
ments along the great lines of traflic through Kafraria; to guard the 
frontier with a vigorous supervising police; to recognise the authority 
of no chief, however loyal and deserving. To provide for the future 
well-being of the native races, it suggests that they should be settled in 
locations or townships framed apparently on the model of the pure 
Hindu village communities. Each country should be governed in 
internal matters by its own headmen, and the principle of joint respon- 
sibility should be enforced. An English magistrate is to supervise, 
and education, including practical training in agriculture and handi- 
crafts, is to be compulsory. Drunken revellings, filthy practices, and 
witchcraft are to be strictly suppressed ; no bigamous or polygamous 
marriages are to be registered. A partial representation in Parliament 
is to be conceded. 

It will be interesting to observe what success will attend this attempt to 
create a new social organisation, and by a process of slow and insensible 
influence to induce a vigorous people to adopt alien usages. The debate 
in our own Parliament during last Session on marriage usages in Natal is 
but one of many symptoms of the growing intolerance of Europeans for 
barbarian institutions. It is no doubt hard to distinguish from slavery 
the custom of procuring wives by purchase. But some of the enor- 
mities alleged are hardly such as the English reader will find it 
grievous to contemplate. ‘Red clay” and the “ privilege of flirta- 
tion’—practices which stir the Hastern Star to indignation—seem 
hardly to call for legislative interference. In Natal, native law—i.e., 
the customs relating to marriage and the home—have lately been 
codified. The recognition and promise of permanence thus given 
seems to be modified by the omission of all mere partial and local 
usages. In these are included the practices most repugnant to Euro- 
pean notions of decency. The most striking feature is, perhaps, the 
extreme minuteness of the provisions, As in Hindu law, the idea of 
family rather than of individual property prevails. 

We briefly referred in July to the debate on the constitutional 
question involved in the dismissal of the Molteno Cabinet by Sir Bartle 
Frere. The ex-Ministers made the strange mistake of making a 
motion in the form of a vote of censure on the Crown. As to the 
merits of the case, the allegations of the ex-Ministers were briefly that 
they had made good and timely provision for the crisis—that if 
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disaster ensued it was the fault of the Imperial Commander or of the 
Volunteers—that had they not been interfered with, the Colonial 
forces alone would have done all that was necessary—that by retaining 
the power of supply they had in effect reserved to themselves the power 
of control. We have already stated very fully Sir Bartle Frere’s view 
of the position of affairs. It remains only to say that his action was 
fully supported by Lord Carnarvon, and that in the Assembly the new 
Ministry had a majority of 37 to 22. We have little doubt that, had 
Sir George Bowen in Victoria shown similar vigour in using the 
authority of the Crown to check the excesses of his Ministers, he would 
have received the support of the Colonial Office. But it must be 
remembered that, as events have shown, the Molteno Cabinet had not 
the confidence and approval of the constituencies, whereas the Berry 
Cabinet undoubtedly had. And in the one case only disorganization 
impended—but in the other, possibly, extreme disaster. 

We need hardly refer to the fiscal legislation rendered necessary by 
the expenses of the war and the projects of public works. An excise 
duty on spirits manufactured in the colony was for the first time im- 
posed. This and the Defence Bills were the principal results of the 
Session, which closed on the 2nd of August. The Premier has since 
declared that the great question of next Session will be that of Con- 
federation. Already, we may remark, there are indications that the 
colony is discontented with its thrift, and longs to develop its resources 
by loans as large as those of New Zealand. A national debt of 50. 
per head of population seems a small thing if the population have the 
value of their investment in roads and railways. Confederation and 
well-considered schemes of internal communication are, we believe, 
jointly necessary to secure the peace and progressive well-being of all 
the South African colonies. The emigration to Cape Colony increased 
from 989 in 1874 to 2212 in 1877; but when once the framework of 
Government is sound and access to the interior easy, the annual 
increment will be far greater than hitherto. Every additional emigrant, 
comfortably housed and profitably employed, is a source of wealth 
and security. Already we hear that Delagoa Bay, which was 
awarded under arbitration to the Portuguese, is to be, or has been, pur- 
chased from them. It is the natural port of the Transvaal—a country 
the vast resources of which, both mineral and agricultural, have 
hardly been at all developed, and have but lately been fairly recog- 
nised. But some recent revelations in Cape Colony as to the frauds 
and abuses in the railway management illustrate the difficulties which 
attend Government management of such public works. Coal, we may 
here remark, has been lately discovered in several parts of the colony, 
and much excitement prevails in consequence. 
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The Diamond Fields, or Griqualand West, it must be remembered, 
has not yet been formally annexed, nor is there any prospect that it 
will be except by a vote of the inhabitants. Their temper at present 
is said to be encouraging. Meanwhile the Griquas, or Bastard Hot- 
tentots who form the native population, have risen in revolt. It 
seems to be admitted that both they and their brethren in East 
Griqualand have real grievances to complain of. They have been 
treated as nomads, and have as such been deprived of the rights they 
had xcquired by the occupation of land. We have, too, destroyed the 
system of government by “ kaptyns” which they had adopted for them- 
selves, without giving them any better system in its stead. The 
operations which have been conducted against them and other tribes 
on the Northern Border who had joined them seem to have been uni- 
formly successful, though in some cases, apparently, disgraced by 
individual acts of cold-blooded inhumanity. 

Into Pondo politics, complicated as they are by internal rivalries, we 
cannot enter. Mrs. Jenkins, widow of a missionary, has long lived 
amongst them, and by moral influence enjoyed an almost despotic 
authority. In the negotiations missionaries have acted as delegates for 
the tribesmen. The grievances complained of are the harsh and arbi- 
trary treatment they have received from our magistrates as regards the 
performance of what we may fairly call their international duties. 
They complain that a tract of territory which was first declared a 
neutral zone has since been seized by the Natal administration. They 
object to the free use our magistrates have made of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, and lastly of the pernicious results of the brandy we have tempted 
them to take. It seems certain that the Pondos as individuals have 
taken part in the Griqua outbreak, and also that emissaries from the 
Zulu king have tried to influence them. It has been announced that 
the chief has conceded what we claimed—v.e., a settlement and port 
on the St. John’s River, and the right of way to Kokstadt. But the 
latest telegraphic advices, while declaring that the settlement has 
proved a success, inform us elsewhere that Umquileka (Umquikela? 
the chief) is with other chiefs “ assuming an aggressive attitude.” So 
great, we may here remark, is the apathy or ignorance of English 
journalists as to Indian and Cvlonial matters, that even in the Zimes 
the proper names in telegrams are generally so mutilated as to render 
the matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, and painful to experts. 

In the country north of the Lydenburg goldfields in the Transvaal 
military operations are still being conducted against the Kafirs of Sa- 
kakuni. Sakakuni, we need hardly remind our readers, is the chief 
whose dispute with the Swazis and the Dutch settlers led to the war 
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which ended in our annexation of the Transvaal. Vigorous protests 
are still made against that measure. Doubts having been thrown on 
the statement of the delegates that it was carried out against the will 
of the inhabitants, they have again visited this country with a protest 
signed, we believe, by nearly all the Boers. Mr. Courtney, one of those 
Liberals whose anti-Imperial sentiments renders them prone to attach 
undue importance to the mistakes or mis-statements of Imperial policy, 
became their advocate, but their reception at the Colonial Office was 
something more than cold. It is easy to understand that every Boer 
in the country would discover a cheap satisfaction for their patriotic 
feelings, in protesting against a measure which might nevertheless be 
shown to be necessary both for the salvation of the Boers and the 
safety of their neighbours. Two of the residents are now under trial 
for conspiracy, it being alleged against them, among other things, that 
they promoted a petition for the removal of Sir T. Shepstone. That 
able administrator seems to have rendered himself unpopular to the 
Volunteers, and has had to give place to Colonel Lanyon. The latest 
accounts are most disquieting. The Zulu police have mutinied. The 
Kafirs have assumed the offensive. Fort Weber has been attacked, 
and Lydenburg surrendered. The discontented Volunteers refuse to 
serve. 

Meanwhile the old fear and distrust of Katshwayo grows graver. 
Whatever may be his own wishes he is surrounded by warriors eager 
for fight. The Commissioners appointed to settle the boundary dispute 
have not yet reported. In the meantime, messengers professing to 
come from Katshwayo have given nutice to the settlers of Utrecht— 
in the disputed territory—that they are to remove forthwith. He 
has, indeed, disavowed the act, but his Zulus are everywhere esta- 
blishing themselves, and pushing the whites aside. The cry—reason- 
able or unreasonable—grows louder and louder in the colony that the 
Zulu power must once for all be destroyed. There seems every pro- 
bability that while in Asia we shall have to undertake a war against 
Afghanistan, helped by the unofficial action of Russia, we shall have 
in Africa to sustain the attack of a vast and fairly disciplined army of 
fanatical Zulus. At such a juncture, it is perhaps something to know 
that we have 5000 men free to act in the Transvaal, and that Sir 
Bartle Frere has proceeded there, to avert war if possible by courteous 
tact, and if war be inevitable, to see that it is prosecuted with vigour. 


The Australian Colonies.—Our purpose in this periodic survey is to 
describe tendencies and the slow process of peaceful development, as 
well as events and critical situations. The history we have to narrate, 
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presents as a rule, it must be confessed, but few dramatic crises. The 
present, however, is a ‘time of exceptional interest, and we are com- 
pelled by the inexorable conditions of space to confine our attention 
almost exclusively to the stage on which intrigue and passion, and the 
marshalling of rival forces, give animation to the scene. The situation 
in Asia is perhaps unparalleled, as regards the vastness and subtlety of 
the forces at work, and the complexity of the conditions with which 
they have to deal. The interest of the struggle in Africa arises from 
race sympathy, and the sympathy we feel for civilisation threatened 
by barbarism, But in Victoria the contest is between political forces, 
with which we are familiar, and involves issues which we may some- 
time have to determine for ourselves. We need not detail the history 
of the recent crisis. The democratic Assembly sought to coerce the 
plutocrat Council, by tacking to the Appropriation Bill (granting sup- 
plies) provisions which the Council had previously rejected. The 
Council has the right to reject, but not to modify money bills. It re- 
jected the Appropriation Bill. The Ministry of which Mr. Berry is 
the head accordingly dismissed or suspended officials in every depart- 
ment, for whose pay, it alleged, no provision could be made. The 
whole official machinery of the colony was brought to a standstill. The 
Governor deemed himself bound by the Constitution to act on the 
advice of his ministers. Finally, a compromise was effected, but we 
regret to say many of the displaced officials have not been restored. 
Some of these—such as the Engineer-in-Chief, the Inspector-General 
of Public Works, and the Chief Engineer for Water Supply—were not 
reinstated, apparently because they were politically opposed to the 
Ministry or had given personal offence to some of its members. At 
the opening of Parliament (July 9th) the Viceregal speech announced : 
“The attempt to embody the unwritten constitution of England within 
the rigid limits of the statute has been found not to be a success, the 
written constitution being wanting in that elasticity which is attributed 
to its prototype; and it is intended to introduce a bill to remedy the 
same”—in other words, to prevent the recurrence of deadlocks. The 
measures which have since been introduced propose to take from the 
Council absolutely the right of rejecting bills for appropriating revenue 
or imposing a tax—a right it now enjoys under Section 56 of the Con- 
stitution Act. The right of suggesting amendments is alone reserved ; 
and the Assembly can itself determine what bills are “ bills under 
Section 56.” As regards other bills, Mr. Berry proposes that if the 
same measure shall pass the Legislative Assembly in two consecutive 
annual sessions, and be each time rejected by the Council, it is to 
become law without the Council’s assent, unless an absolute majority 
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of the Council, within twenty-one days of the second rejection, demand 
an appeal to the electors. Should such an appeal be made the Assembly 
electors will vote by ballot on the question whether the bill shall pass. 
He also proposes to repeal the clauses of the Constitution which make 
an absolute majority of both Houses and the Royal Assent necessary 
for changes in the Constitution. The objections to such a measure 
are as obvious as the need of some measure of reform, The Council 
as at present constituted represents wealth and education, and, though 
its members retire in rotation, it is not subject to dissolution. It has 
not the same prescriptive title to respect as our House of Lords, and 
has not yet learned, like it, to submit to the clear expression of the 
national will, while the Ministry has not the same power of coercion 
as the creation of new peers gives it in England. The Council attempts 
to thwart rather than to check and control. The opposition naturally 
objects to the proposed plebiscitum, alleging that it will be too 
convenient not to be frequently invoked, and will destroy even the 
suspensive power of the Council. Mr. Casey, one of the Liberal 
leaders, who has hitherto acted with Mr. Berry, objects to it because 
it lessens the influence and dignity of the Assembly by substituting a 
plebiscitum for its authority. Meanwhile the Council purposes to 
reform itself by lowering the property qualification of the electors, 
increasing its numbers, and reducing the term for which they are 
elected. The only representative of the Government in the Council 
has been compelled to resign his office owing to his adhesion to the 
principle of this bill. A reactionary proposal is to limit the power of 
the Assembly to initiating money bills, while the Attorney-General for 
New Zealand purposes to reconcile both parties by vesting the election 
of the Governor in the people. Thus a good man would be obtained 
—not one who, when he arrives in the colony, has everything to learn, 
and is at the mercy of first advisers and “ society.” There are many 
indications that Mr. Berry’s influence is on the decline. Dissensions 
are said to exist in the Cabinet. His financial measures have worked 
unsatisfactorily, and some instances of nepotism have attracted attention. 
We may note, as illustrative of the temper of colonial politics, that Mr. 
Casey's recall from his duties as Commissioner at the Paris Exhibition 
is said to have “ engendered a vague feeling in his mind that he has 
been ‘sold’ by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy,” who wished to get him out 
of Europe before the office of Agent-General in England fell vacant— 
a post Sir Charles wishes to fill himself. 

Mr. Berry’s measures seem certain to pass the Lower House, and to 
be rejected ‘by the Upper. In that case Commissioners would be 
deputed to ask for the intervention of the Home Government. Their 
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task would also be to make arrangements for the Exhibition which it 
has been decided to hold at Melbourne in 1880—and for a new loan. 
New South Wales too has decided to hold an Exhibition at Sydney in 
1879, and to borrow largely. But in the case of both colonies it 
should be remembered that the loans are for public works. New 
South Wales has for some time past been constructing railways from 
its ordinary revenue, and has a balance of four millions in the Banks, 
But it fears that drawing on this would disturb the local money 
market, and thereby injure colonial trade. Both colonies will probably 
spread their borrowings over many years. Trade is said to be sound, 
and the diminution in land-revenue is ascribed to a most satisfactory 
cause—increased caution as regards the alienation of lands. For the 
other Australian colonies we may say that railway extension and 
sporadic gold discoveries seem to be the note of progress everywhere, 
South Australia has followed the example of Victoria in attempting 
legislation to reduce the power of the Upper House. 

Wonderful discoveries of gold are said to have been made in New 
Guinea. The island is unquestionably rich, but the people and the 
country are alike so wild that European settlement seems difficult. 
But there has been and still is a “rush” for gold. A company for its 
colonisation has been formed at Melbourne, but has received no en-: 
couragement from the Governor of Fiji, who, as High Commissioner, 
exercises jurisdiction, or from the Colonial Office. A vessel of war 
has, however, been sent to the coast to look after British interests. In 
Fiji itself great discontent exists, the policy of the Governor as regards 
the land being extremely unpopular. 


Canada.—We have left ourselves but little space to deal with the 
North American colonies. The riots, or threatened riots, which 
attended Orange celebrations in some of the cities are features of 
religious bigotry which are unhappily not confined to Canada. In 
the elections to the Parliament of the Dominion, the Conservatives, 
who have hitherto been in opposition, have obtained a large majority. 
The history of the Liberal Mackenzie Government of Canada closely 
resembles that of the Gladstone Administration in England. When it 
assumed office the Conservative party had been discredited in the 
country by the apparent complicity of its leader in a system of public 
works corruption; but the very vigour it showed undermined its 
popularity. The long depression of trade has inclined the people to 
look for salvation in a system of protection. The Conservatives adopted 
it as a party cry, and the result is the return of Sir J. Macdonald to 
power. In the United States, with its wide extent of territory and 
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great variety of productive capability, Protection must be confessed not 
to have seriously retarded the national growth. To many Americans 
it naturally seems the cause of their prosperity, and naturally the 
system has always had sympathisers in Canada. Reciprocity between 
the two countries has been advocated in each, but the Home Govern- 
ment has distinctly declared that it will veto any legislation which 
puts British goods at a disadvantage as compared with those of any. 
other country. Lately it has been announced that the American 
Cabinet purposes to ask Canada to enter into a Customs Union. That 
such a measure would minimise the harm which Protection would do 
to a country of such limited resources as Canada, is undeniable; but 
it would exclude many classes of English merchandise from one of our 
great markets. It can hardly be matter of surprise that the aspect of 
Canadian politics has led English thinkers to call in question the pro- 
priety of the accepted theory of the relationship of colonies to the 
mother-country. We have abandoned to a small population of early 
settlers the entire control of vast unoccupied lands—the future homes 
of Englishmen. And these young populations legislate we find, not 
for the future or for us, but for their own advantage, as they rightly 
or wrongly conceive it. It is an unpleasant fact that our colonies show 
a tendency to adopt fiscal legislation hostile to the mother-country. 
The British Columbian legislature, aggrieved because the Confederation 
does not construct for it a system of railways it was promised, has for 
some time pursued a policy of separation from the other provinces. 
It has lately agreed to a petition to the Queen, praying for separation 
if its demands be not complied with, and has passed an Act dis- 
franchising the Dominion Officials. We must defer any attempt 
to explain the significance of this step till we can give such an 
account of the politics and condition of the Dominion as we have 
already given of the South African and Australian group Lord 
Dufferin, whose graceful discharge of the duties of Governor-General 
has done so much to promote the peace of Canada and its goodwill to 
the mother-country, is about to retire. The Marquis of Lorne escapes 
from the outskirts of the English royal family to a post for which his 
common sense, his culture, and his high sense of duty seem peculiarly 
to fit him. As Governor-General of India or of a Crown colony, the 
son-in-law of the Queen might have been brought into embarrassing 


~ relations with the Queen’s responsible ministers. But where he has 


only to represent Royalty as Royalty is understood in England, his 
position will be both useful and dignified. To the Canadians he is 
personally welcome, but their exuberant loyalty dwells chiefly on the 
prospect of having the daughter of their Queen—a true woman and 
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gentle lady—amongst them. Let us add here, that, iri all our colonies 
the feeling of patriotism has shown itself more clearly. in prospect of the 
sacrifices fidelity to England in the struggle which so lately seemed 

‘imminent, was likely to impose on them. We must not interpret the 
declarations of the enthusiastic meetings that have everywhere been 
held as expressions of approval of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield as 
opposed to that of Mr. Gladstone. But the selfish impulse to disinte- 
gration which those who doubt the possibility of cohesive Empire have 
declared would appear. at the-first time of trial has nowhere asserted 
itself. : 
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